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Introduction 


In recent decades the establishment of democracy has become a panacea 
for political, social, and economic problems.! Often forgotten in the desire 
to create democracies and the difficulties in establishing them is the prob- 
lem of sustaining them. Democracy is an extremely volatile form of gov- 
ernment, particularly in societies in which it is not deeply rooted enough 
to overcome crisis. 

Argentina’s difficulty in sustaining a democracy has always been puzzling. 
It certainly met many of the criteria that theorists in the 1950s and 1960s 
posited that nations needed for a functioning democracy: a sizeable middle 
class, urbanization, relatively high literacy rates, and so on.? Yet after a 
relatively brief experiment with democracy between 1916 and 1930, Argen- 
tina descended into an ever-worsening cycle of political failure, which 
hopefully has recently been overcome.? 

The nature of that initial experiment with full democracy is vital to under- 
standing Argentina’s subsequent political history. As Peter Smith has 
stated in his recent study of democracy in Latin America: 


History matters. One of the most conspicuous weaknesses of the 
current literature on democratization in Latin America tends to 


1. See, for example, the remarks of George W. Bush, “President Bush Discusses Free- 
dom in Iraq and Middle East: Remarks by the President at the 2oth Anniversary of the 
National Endowment of Democracy,” November 6, 2003, http://www.whitehouse.gov/news/ 
releases/2003/11/20031106-2.html, 12/29/2005. 

2. See, for example, Seymour Martin Lipset, “Some Social Requisites of Democracy: 
Economic Development and Political Legitimacy,” American Political Science Review 53, no. 1 
(March 1959): 69-105. Also see comment by Peter H. Smith in a much more complex 
argument, “The Breakdown of Democracy in Argentina, 1916-1930,” in The Breakdown of 
Democratic Regimes: Latin America, ed. Juan J. Linz and Alfred Stepan (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1978), 4. 

3. The overthrow of democracy has recently received renewed attention. See, for exam- 
ple, Nancy Bermeo, Ordinary People in Extraordinary Times: The Citizenry and the Breakdown 
of Democracy (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 2003). This study, while interest- 
ing and including Argentina, does seem to a historian oddly truncated. It discusses the period 
1973-76 as if the military coup of March 1976 was not part of an interconnected cycle of 
coups that began in 1930. In her general argument, Bermeo states that the fragmentation of 
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be shortsightedness. Analyses concentrate on trends and events 
of the past quarter century, with only a passing nod, at most, to 
earlier political experience. Yet awareness of the past is vital. As 
the historical record indicates, democratization is by no means an 
inexorable process: democracies can rise, fall, and return. History 
also shapes the collective imagination. In nations with long-stand- 
ing and continuous democracies . . . citizens find it hard to imag- 
ine plausible alternatives. In new democracies, however, people 
have no reason to share this assumption.* 


We have known very little about how that initial Argentine democratic 
political system functioned, but its legacy persists and it set the style of 
politics for generations. The Radical Party, which dominated the initial 
opening to democracy, remains a key factor in politics, and the Peronists, 
its principal rivals, see themselves as the true inheritors of Radical tradi- 
tions. For example, the logo of the 2002 presidential campaign of Peronist 
Adolfo Rodriguez Saá contained a photograph of Hipólito Yrigoyen, the 
dominant Radical figure during the period we are considering, along with 
images of the national hero, José de San Martín, and Juan and Eva Perón.” 
The Peronists’ historical tie to the Radicals is more than just rhetorical. It 
is clear that Perón borrowed a great deal of his approaches to the popular 
classes from the Radicals, though he took their ideas much further. 

Despite its fundamental importance, studies of the Radical Party have 
until recently largely been avoided by scholars, except those closely associ- 
ated with the party. This has begun to change, but to a surprising extent 
our vision of the Radical Party has been shaped by the excellent and pion- 
eering work of David Rock, written more than thirty years ago." 


society was generally not on a left/right basis. In Argentina in 1930 that was obviously true, 
but it was much less clear in the 1970s. 

4. Peter H. Smith, Democracy in Latin America: Political Change in Comparative Perspec- 
tive (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), 12. 

5. LANACION.com. August 18, 2002, http://www./anacion.com.ar/archivo/nota.asp? 
notaid = 423490&origen = acumulado&acumuladoid=, 4/04/08. 

6. David Rock, Politics in Argentina, 1890-1930: The Rise and Fall of Radicalism (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975). For examples of recent monographs, see Tulio 
Halperin Donghi, Vida y muerte de la Republica verdadera (1910-1930) (Buenos Aires: Ariel, 
2000); Mathew B. Karush, Workers or Citizens: Democracy and Identity in Rosario, Argentina 
(1912-1930) (Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 2002); Ana Virginia Persello, El 
partido radical: Gobierno y oposición, 1916-1943 (Buenos Aires: Siglo xx1 Editores Argentina, 
2004); Luciano de Privitellio, Vecinos y ciudadanos: Política y sociedad en la Buenos Aires de 
entreguerras (Buenos Aires: Siglo xx1 Editores Argentina, 2003); Gardenia Vidal, Radicalismo 
de Córdoba, 1912-1930 (Córdoba: Universidad Nacional de Córdoba, Dirección General de 
Publicaciones, 1995). 
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This work differs from Rock’s in several ways. It argues that by opening 
up the political system to all male citizens, the Radicals profoundly 
changed the nature of Argentina. This was less a result of programmatic 
beliefs than of the Radicals’ restless search for votes and their uncanny 
ability to attract popular support. It stresses that Yrigoyen’s search for 
votes through his support of strikes ended in 1921 rather than 1919. More- 
over, Yrigoyen continued to try to build a different kind of relationship 
with the labor movement after 1921. In addition, contrary to Rock’s argu- 
ment, patronage and clientelism cannot explain the popularity of Yrigoyen 
and the Radicals. Popularity grew out of the Radical Party’s strategy toward 
the popular classes, called obrerismo, and out of Yrigoyen’s image. The 
popular devotion centered on Yrigoyen cannot be underestimated. In addi- 
tion, this work takes seriously the Alvear administration, which almost all 
studies have tended to slight. This allows us to contrast the two administra- 
tions and shows that there was much less difference than is usually seen. 

This book focuses on how the Radical Party attempted to rally support 
and widen its base, especially within the city of Buenos Aires. This empha- 
sis is based on several premises. More than an organization driven by 
ideas, the Radicals were motivated by the hope of electoral success. Most 
of their policies were based on a desire to win an increasing number of 
votes. The manner in which they went after votes helped to create impor- 
tant fissures in the society. The concentration on Buenos Aires is based 
on practicality. Argentina is a large country with a federal tradition. The 
Radical Party differed greatly from province to province, although certain 
characteristics remained constant. The city of Buenos Aires was and is the 
center of power and what happens there has an exaggerated impact on 
the rest of the country. For example, in 1930 the Radical defeat in the 
congressional elections in Buenos Aires clearly outweighed its respectable 
showing in the rest of the country; this development helped lead to the 
coup that ended the experiment in democracy. 

The Radical era began after the first fair presidential election in Argen- 
tine history with Yrigoyen’s assumption of the presidency in October 1916 
and continued until his overthrow by the military in September 1930. The 
Radical era is not a united whole. The two presidents, Hipólito Yrigoyen 
(1916-22, 1928-30) and Marcelo T. de Alvear (1922-28), were very differ- 
ent. The period under examination could just as easily be labeled the age of 
Yrigoyen; he was dominant regardless of whether he sat in the presidential 
palace. He became a larger-than-life figure with a widespread popular ap- 
peal that is, to some extent, difficult to understand three-quarters of a cen- 
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tury later. Alvear, although he became president because he was the choice 
of Yrigoyen, tried to a limited extent to break free of Yrigoyen’s influence. 
Alvear, however, failed to establish widespread popularity or a clear set of 
policies. 

The traditional writing on Yrigoyen fails to explain how he built over- 
whelming support from large sectors of the population. Skillful use of 
patronage is simply insufficient to produce the popular fervor that sur- 
rounded him. This can only be explained by an in-depth examination of 
why he had such a popular appeal and how he constructed it. Because 
historians have largely ignored Alvear, his presidency can almost be seen 
as a blank slate. Yet Alvear did attempt to mobilize popular support in 
ways that do not always fit his traditional image. 

As this work was originally conceived, it was going to focus on the Al- 
vear presidency. Alvear and those who broke with Yrigoyen have tended to 
be pictured as the elite, more conservative wing of the Radical Party. Al- 
though not without some truth, this vision is also misleading. Alvear’s 
support came from different elements within the party, some of whom 
cannot fairly be labeled conservative. In addition, at times it is difficult to 
call the Alvear administration’s policies conservative. It became rapidly 
apparent that Alvear needed to be looked at in the context of Yrigoyen. 
Yrigoyen had a large hand in shaping the political world in which Alvear 
operated and was judged. Those who supported Alvear did so mostly be- 
cause of their opposition to the tactics and personality of Yrigoyen. This 
work therefore examines both leaders and does so in a topical rather than 
purely chronological fashion. 

The focus is primarily on the Radical Party’s search for votes. With the 
passage of the Ley Saenz Pefia in 1912, which limited the use of voting 
fraud, voting became the key legitimizing act for politicians. Even the Con- 
servatives argued for the importance of voting. In the debate on the elec- 
toral reform measure, Ramón J. Carcano argued, “The proof... is there 
in Santa Fe which offers the most grand and noble spectacle of democracy. 
No one fails the appointment at the ballot box. All are fighting in a manly 
manner for their ideals, even the revolutionary party advances to the elec- 
tion not with arms but with their vote with the ordinary encouragement of 
faith and of hope.” In a message to congress in 1912 President Roque 
Sáenz Peña quoted Carlos Pellegrini as having said, “The generation that 
succeeds in taking the country out of its lethargy and guides it to the voting 
box will have given such transcendent service as that of independence.” At 
least through the early years of the Radical period, almost all major politi- 
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cal actors believed in the legitimacy conferred by the vote. As Ana Maria 
Mustapic has argued, Yrigoyen saw himself as executing the mandate 
given to him by the people. The Buenos Aires of the 1860s and 1870s so 
brilliantly described by Hilda Sabato, where legitimacy was in large part 
bestowed by civil society and its public demonstrations of support, had 
been changed. By 1916 the percentage of foreign adult males had declined 
(and they were excluded from voting) and the percentage of Argentine 
males who did vote went up considerably. Elections had become meaning- 
ful exercises that could bestow legitimacy by demonstrating popularity.” 

The Radicals continued to organize demonstrations, many of them 
leading up to elections, but they were in large part geared to raise the 
enthusiasm of potential voters and to dishearten the opposition. They did 
so during a time of a burgeoning civil society, as organizations of all types 
were being formed, from unions to neighborhood associations and soccer 
clubs. Despite economic downturns, it was a relatively prosperous country 
and one that, with the exception of the era of World War I, attracted immi- 
grants. 

To begin to understand why subsequent experiments in democracy in 
Argentina failed, one needs to understand better why the first one col- 
lapsed. Although it is clearly impossible to give a full and definitive set of 
reasons, it is possible to examine some of them. Certainly a key reason 
was the unwillingness, or at least the failure, to set out clear rules of the 
game and play according to them. Some of the elites objected to being 
ruled by the middle class. The inability of the Radicals to accept other 
political parties as legitimate is also very important, as was the Radicals’ 
consistent attachment to the leadership of one person, Hipólito Yrigoyen. 
This dependence on one person helped limit the potential outcomes, but, 
as important, the personalism led to a dependence on individuals rather 
than laws and institutions. For example, the Radicals never made a major 
effort to bureaucratize their relationships with the labor movement; they 
preferred to depend on personal relationships. They also neglected the 


7. Halperin Donghi, Vida y muerte, 288; Roque Saenz Pefia, La reforma electoral y temas 
de politica internacional americana (Buenos Aires: Editorial Raigal, 1952), 118-19; Ana Maria 
Mustapic, “Conflictos institucionales durante el primer gobierno radical: 1916-1922,” Desa- 
rrollo Económico 93 (April-June 1984): 106; Hilda Sabato, La política en las calles: Entre el voto 
y la movilización, Buenos Aires, 1862-1880 (Buenos Aires: Editorial Sudamericana, 1998); 
Oscar Cornblit, “Inmigrantes y empresarios en la política argentina,” in Los fragmentos del 
poder, ed. Torcuato S. Di Tella and Tulio Halperín Donghi (Buenos Aires: Editorial Jorge 
Alvarez, 1969), 401. 
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building of efficient bureaucracies. Conjunctional issues also played a key 
role: the Depression, the failing health of Yrigoyen, the fracturing of party 
unity, and the inability of Yrigoyen’s opponents to mount serious electoral 
challenges. 

In cataloging the Radicals’ shortcomings, it is necessary to remember 
that luck counts. If it were not for the Depression and its immense eco- 
nomic and social consequences, it is quite possible that the party would 
have managed to overcome the series of crises that helped lead to its over- 
throw in September 1930. 

We need to be careful not to exaggerate the Radicals’ failings in carrying 
out democracy. As Alan Knight has noted recently, even the paradigm of 
liberal democracies in this epoch, the United States, had severe lapses. The 
Red scare and labor violence marked the era. The labor-related violence in 
Argentina, although clearly a major flaw, is a product of similar historical 
forces.” This does not mean that it had no impact, but we need to keep the 
context in mind when we look at the problems of democracy in the era. 
Similarly, the large amounts of patronage dispersed by the Radicals should 
not necessarily be seen as abnormal for democracies of the time. 

What this study will make clear is how, despite several massacres that 
killed hundreds (the Tragic Week in Buenos Aires in 1919 and the slaugh- 
ter of ranch hands in Patagonia in 1921-22, both discussed in Chapter 5), 
the Radical governments garnered significant popular support, which was 
frequently extremely fervent. The Radicals had a special opportunity to 
shape the norms for mobilizing popular support: only with the passage of 
electoral reforms in 1912 (the Ley Sáenz Peña) did fair voting became the 
norm. Before 1912, the pursuit of popular support was not a vital part of 
the electoral process. The psychological importance of the establishment 
of fair voting should not be underestimated. Pierre Rosanvallon has ar- 
gued that in France universal suffrage transformed the society. The man- 


8. Government records of both the periods before and after the Radicals are more 
accessible and more complete. Archives, published statistics, and other documents are not 
usually produced for the historian but for the bureaucrat, and the bureaucrats had little to 
look back at for precedent. 

9. Alan Knight, “Is Political Culture Good to Think?” in Political Cultures in the Andes, 
1750-1950, ed. Nils Jacobsen and Cristóbal Aljovín de Losada (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 2005), 48-49. For some of the problems facing democracies of the epoch, see 
Charles S. Maier, Recasting Bourgeois Europe (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1975). 

10. Recent research has made obvious that the electoral reform produced a less sharp 
break than had previously been thought. Public opinion counted previously. See Sabato, La 
política en las calles; Paula Alonso, Revolution and the Ballot Box: The Origins of the Argentine 
Radical Party in the 1890s (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). The beginning 
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ner in which popular support was mobilized served as a model for later 
politicians. 

A key focus will be the government’s relations with unions. Unions 
became an important mechanism through which the Radicals attempted 
to mobilize support. In addition, this will enable the reader to see more 
clearly the nature of the government and how it operated concerning an 
important social question. Although relationships with unions were never 
defined by law and remained highly vague, they existed and were more 
complex than previous authors have stated. Ideology did not characterize 
the Radical interest in labor. They never articulated any clear goals beyond 
the vague doctrine of obrerismo, a stated concern for the betterment of 
the working class, which had paternalistic overtones. The concept will be 
discussed in much more detail in the following chapters. A clear, if usually 
unstated, goal was the attraction of popular support that would be then 
transferred to the electoral arena. Juan D. Perón pursued similar strategies 
during the 1940s. Perón built on an existing model in a more industrial- 
ized country, however, and pursued his goals with more intensity and suc- 
cess. 

The Radicals called on nationalism and identified their party with the 
nation itself. They became the sole embodiment of good. The Radicals 
developed around Yrigoyen what almost could be called a cult of personal- 
ity. Despite their nationalism, they also appealed to immigrant communi- 
ties. 

Although creating a new political style, the Radicals also depended on 
traditional methods of attracting popular support. Clientelism, a practice 
of long standing, was further developed. The Radicals dispensed jobs as 
political rewards. The party and its bosses also helped secure cheap food 
(the so-called pan radical), toys for children, and free or inexpensive medi- 
cal care. Through the use of patronage, the Radicals created well-oiled ma- 
chines in different regions of the country, especially in Buenos Aires. 
Although such activities engendered gratitude and loyalty, it is doubtful 
that they could do more than that. This was a reciprocal arrangement— 
political support in return for favors—but the popular classes had too 
many alternatives to ensure passionate loyalty. Rival political forces also 
used similar tactics with much less success. 

Clientelism was not the only traditional mechanism that was deployed. 


of fair elections in most districts, however, meant that the pursuit of popular support had to 
be strongly intensified. Pierre Rosanvallon, Le sacre du citoyen: Histoire du suffrage universel en 
France (Paris: Editions Gallimard, 1992). 
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The police continued to play a crucial role in the political world. This paral- 
leled traditional practices in the countryside, where police powers and po- 
litical activity always had been combined. Police chiefs became the 
principal contacts with labor unions. This reflected the Radicals’ tendency 
to keep things at a personal level. This was much more common under 
Yrigoyen than Alvear, but it remained a consistent feature. 

The political machinery of the Radicals enabled them to stage large, 
centralized rallies and parades but also to conduct political activities in 
each of Buenos Aires’s neighborhoods. Elections became popular specta- 
cles. The rhetoric of the Radicals helped rally support for the party. They 
represented the nation; they stood for fair elections and nationalism. Al- 
though operating within a democratic system, the Radicals viewed all op- 
position as unpatriotic. Only they understood the nation and strived for its 
betterment. They constructed a vision of the political system in which they 
portrayed themselves as the true representatives of the people; opposition 
forces were portrayed as the other. This vision of the political world, while 
not without precedent in Argentina, made the continuation of democracy 
difficult, especially when the Radicals came close to dominating all branches 
of government, as they did by 1930. 


The Structure of the Book 


The first chapter presents the political and economic background to the 
1916-30 period. It sketches the political culture from which the Radicals 
emerged. It also examines briefly the nature of Buenos Aires and its citi- 
zens. In addition, it draws in broad strokes the characteristics of the Radi- 
cal governments and of the economy from 1916 to 1930. 

The second chapter will examine how the two presidents and the Radi- 
cal Party attempted to construct their images and, in general, how they 
constructed popular support. For Yrigoyen, this became a central task as 
he created an image, at least among many, as almost a secular saint who 
cared deeply for those who were less fortunate. Not only did he come to 
represent the nation, but for many he also came to be the party. This 
presented a serious problem for some party members who desired a more 
independent role for themselves. Alvear projected a much more stand- 
offish image and never succeeded in creating a clear impression of him- 
self, though he used some of Yrigoyen’s tactics. 

The next chapter examines the role of patronage in building Radical 
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support. Yrigoyen’s popularity is often seen as coming directly from his 
use of patronage." Contemporaries and later commentators have seen the 
widespread use of clientelism as a deformation of the political system that 
prevented the full development of democracy. Both Yrigoyen and Alvear 
used patronage as a critical aspect of their political efforts, but so did most 
other political factions. As we shall see, however, it cannot explain Yrigoy- 
en’s popularity, nor does the use of patronage necessarily indicate a defor- 
mation of politics. Much of the expansion of the government workforce 
during these years represents an increase in the scope of government. 
Given the nature of the record keeping of the Radicals, it is not possible to 
give an accurate account of the number of government employees. Their 
numbers did increase significantly at both the municipal and national 
level, and politics played a crucial role. As in numerous other countries, 
patronage helped created a system of bosses who mobilized those who 
received jobs for political work. This helps explain the large number of 
Radical Party members, but it cannot explain popularity. Although both 
Yrigoyen and Alvear used patronage, the former became immensely popu- 
lar, but the latter failed to become so. 

Next, the book looks at the effort begun by the Yrigoyen administration 
and carried to completion by that of Alvear to establish a large-scale social 
welfare system. The proponents hoped to provide pension funds for a large 
sector of the working population. They also intended to tie workers to the 
political system. The legislation was poorly drafted, which helped create 
opposition to the plan after it had already been sanctioned. As important 
as any problems with the specifics of the law, however, was ideological 
opposition from both labor and management. This produced a rare alli- 
ance that led to a strike/lockout and the repeal of the legislation. Much 
more important, it destroyed the idea of using large-scale social welfare 
legislation to widen political support and was the last such attempt for 
generations. 

The next three chapters examine in chronological order, divided by 
presidential term, the government’s rapidly shifting relationships with 
unions and how this had an impact on the administrations’ political sup- 
port. Both presidents consistently used organized labor as a bridge to the 
working class. This was a critical element in their obrerista tactics. There 
are clear differences, however, in the nature of the relationships that devel- 
oped during the administrations. This is not terribly surprising, but the 


11. Rock, Politics in Argentina. 
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way that they differed is. In certain aspects of his labor policy Alvear, who 
has always been portrayed as being conservative, can be seen as arguably 
more supportive than Yrigoyen. Alvear’s relationship with the largest rail- 
road union, the Union Ferroviaria, set the model for future governments. 
Yrigoyen’s approach tended to be extremely personalistic but shifted ac- 
cording to his political needs. These relationships heightened disagree- 
ments with certain sectors of the elites and middle classes, which 
contributed to political tensions; these tensions worsened the problems 
created by the fissures in the political structure and the Depression, all of 
which helped lead to the September 1930 coup. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL SETTING 


The Radical Party did not flourish in a vacuum. It grew in response not 
only to the tactics and practices of Hipólito Yrigoyen and other Radicals, 
but also in response to the political and economic world of Argentina, 
which was dominated by Buenos Aires. 


The Socioeconomic Setting Prior to 1916 


In 1914, on the eve of World War I, Argentina was a wealthy nation by 
almost any standard. In 1940 the Australian economist Colin Clark argued 
that in the period from 1925 to 1934 Argentina’s real income per worker 
made it one of the seven wealthiest countries in the world. It shared this 
ranking with the United States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Great 
Britain, and Switzerland. Although Clark’s calculations probably overstate 
Argentina’s wealth, they are not implausible. 

Argentina depended on the relatively free movement of people, goods, 
and services that marked the era prior to the Great Depression. Tradition- 
ally, it had been a labor-short economy and therefore wages were relatively 
high. As Roberto Cortés Conde has shown, real salaries were higher in 
Argentina than in Italy in the two decades before 1900.? Immigrants 
poured into the country from Europe, primarily from the south and the 
east, looking for a better life and providing much of the growing demand 
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for labor. The rural economy of the pampas region, the flat, fertile plain 
that surrounds Buenos Aires, provided the basis of Argentina’s wealth. 
Argentina had by 1914 become a leading exporter of wheat, corn, meat, 
and wool. The great prosperity in the pampas permitted growth in other 
regions but did not eliminate the more traditional economies or their 
greater poverty.’ The overall wealth of the society allowed a fairly large 
state sector, especially schools, to exist in all parts of the country. 

In 1916, when the Radicals came to power, the city of Buenos Aires 
largely still remained what James Scobie called a commercial-bureaucratic 
city.* It was the site of the national government and of the most important 
university. It held the nation’s principal port, and much of the extensive 
railroad network fanned out from the city. Although industry in 1914 em- 
ployed some one-third of the city’s labor force, many worked in the small 
shops that supported the city’s role as the hub of transportation and the 
key center of exports. As Fernando Rocchi has pointed out, a significant 
number of large factories also existed. At least until 1914, workers fre- 
quently left the city to work in the high-paying harvests on the pampas 
and then returned to the city. As industrialization intensified in the twen- 
ties and farmers turned to increased mechanization, this phenomenon 
lessened. Still, factory work often remained temporary. Many immigrants 
went back to Europe. Workers moved from job to job. Sometimes they did 
this voluntarily; other times it occurred because of the wishes of em- 
ployers.* 
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Buenos Aires grew quickly during the first half of the twentieth century; 
its population almost doubled in twenty-seven years. In 1909 it had a pop- 
ulation of 1,231,797, expanding to 1,576,545 in 1914 and 2,413,839 in 
1936.* The rapid growth reflected the available opportunities. The speed of 
the increase, however, created problems in providing housing and other 
necessities. 

Crucial to understanding the nature of politics was the large presence 
of foreigners. In 1914 in the capital, the number of foreigners stood at 
777,845, Or 49 percent of the population. For males, the percentage of 
foreigners was higher, 54 percent. For the entire country, foreigners com- 
posed 29.4 percent of the population. If one looks in the capital at adult 
males age twenty and older (potential voters; male citizens could vote at 
eighteen), three times more foreigners than native-born Argentines lived 
there. Nationwide there were slightly more foreign adult males than there 
were native-born ones. Especially in the capital, immigrants owned a dis- 
proportionate amount of industry and commerce. They also held a dispro- 
portionate share of skilled jobs. 

Unlike most other countries that received large-scale immigration, not 
many immigrants adopted local citizenship, thus excluding them from di- 
rect political participation. In the capital in 1914, just 18,450 people, repre- 
senting 2.4 percent of the foreign population, were naturalized. 
Nationwide just 1.4 percent had been naturalized.’ A very significant por- 
tion of the adult male population remained excluded from voting. The full 
implications of the delay in political incorporation for an entire generation 
have not been explored; especially in the capital, however, it limited the 
effectiveness of appeals to working-class constituencies because a high 
percentage were immigrants. It is important to note, however, that em- 
ployers were also heavily foreign, making appeals to their workers less 
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politically costly. It also lowered the political importance of the foreign 
communities, though their role may have been larger than has frequently 
been thought. The sons of immigrants did vote and even nonvoters could 
provide money or labor for political campaigns. As we shall see, the Radi- 
cals did make appeals to the various immigrant communities. Women also 
lacked the ability to vote, but they received patronage and at least some- 
times their interests were taken into account. Like immigrants, their rela- 
tives voted and they participated in other forms of political activity. 

In 1914 by far the largest groups of immigrants had come from Italy 
and Spain, almost three-quarters of the total; in terms of religion, lan- 
guage, and customs, the newcomers were reasonably close to the local 
culture. This did not mean that immigrants were not resented and at times 
feared. Frequently they received blame for whatever problems the nation 
had. Nor should superficial resemblances to the host culture suggest that 
immigrants did not face major problems adjusting to their new world. The 
percentage of immigrants coming from Italy and Spain declined after 
World War I. A growing number came from central and eastern Europe, 
many of whom were Jews, and from what had been the Ottoman Empire 
(the largest number of whom were Syrio-Lebanese). Culturally and reli- 
giously more distinct, these groups faced greater discrimination than had 
earlier waves of immigrants.® 


Political Background 


In the half century after breaking with Spain, Argentina saw violence, civil 
wars, and a tendency toward regionalism. Only with the defeat of Juan 
Manuel de Rosas in 1852 did Argentina begin to create a true national 
state. The rivalry between the Province of Buenos Aires and the rest of the 
provinces for political dominance and for control of the city of Buenos 
Aires only ended in 1880 with the military victory of General Julio Roca 
and the provinces over Buenos Aires, which permitted the nationalization 
of the capital.” 
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In the last few years, historians have been revising their visions of the 
nature of the political regime that oversaw the rapid economic growth that 
characterized Argentina from 1880 to 1916. Roca dominated politics for a 
generation through a political party, the Partido Autonomista Nacional 
(PAN), but only as the first among equals in an elite-dominated political 
process. As has become increasingly clear, Roca's hold on the political 
process depended on his vast skills as a politician. The important players 
were a political elite, who, as Roy Hora has recently proved, at least for the 
Province of Buenos Aires, did not directly or necessarily represent the 
rural interests. Constitutional norms were followed, at least on paper. 
Presidents and congresses were duly elected and the press was largely free. 
Although elements of popular mobilization existed, especially in the city 
of Buenos Aires, as did universal suffrage for adult males born in Argen- 
tina, the electoral process was badly flawed: Voting was public. Violence, 
fraud, and vote buying determined most elections, and few voted. Political 
bosses mobilized voters and brought them to the polls. Coalitions of elec- 
toral elites dominated a political situation until coalitions shifted or broke. 
The central government used its powers to rearrange politics at the local 
level, usually through interventions (the legal takeover of provincial gov- 
ernments). The constitution permitted the central government to tempo- 
rarily install leaders in provinces if there was significant political 
misbehavior or violence. If congress was in session, the government 
needed its approval; otherwise, the president could act alone. When new 
elections were held, results tended to favor candidates backed by the new 
authorities. 

The major challenge to this system developed out of a failed revolt in 
1890. The target was the president, Miguel Juárez Celman, the brother- 
in-law of Roca, from whom Roca had separated politically. Corruption, 
economic depression, and a growing group of elites who felt excluded 
from power combined to produce a rebellion. It failed, but it did succeed in 
forcing Juárez Celman to resign in favor of his vice president. The system, 
however, regained its footing. After considerable political maneuvering 
and the passage of time, Roca and his allies restored the system to a good 
semblance of the way it had been before. The principal claimant to the 
legacy of the revolutionary forces was the Unión Cívica Radical (ucr), or 
the Radical Party. This party, the focus of this book, played a crucial role 
in creating the opening toward a full democracy and producing the first 
truly democratic governments. 

From the Radical Party's founding in 1891 by key elements from the 
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revolt of 1890, until Hipólito Yrigoyen’s victory in the presidential election 
of 1916, the party went through three basic stages. The first, from 1891 to 
1896, has been well described recently by Paula Alonso. She examined a 
party whose leadership did not differ in any socioeconomic sense from 
that of PAN and had no particular interest in the social question. The party 
took part in elections but also sponsored rebellions, hearkening back to 
political traditions established before the hegemony of the pan. In Santa 
Fe province, Radical revolts received significant popular support from ag- 
ricultural colonists, almost all of whom were foreigners or their Argentine- 
born children. Colonists wanted a greater say in local government and 
a change in the taxation system. Popular mobilization reached sizeable 
proportions in parts of Santa Fe. After the suicide in 1896 of the Radical 
Party’s first leader, Leandro Alem, the party went into rapid decline and 
for all intents and purposes disappeared.!° 

In 1903 it reemerged under the leadership of Alem’s nephew, Yrigoyen. 
Yrigoyen, who will be discussed at great length in later chapters, was a 
brilliant political organizer. He built the sinews of a modern political party 
by creating an elaborate organizational structure. He also de-emphasized 
the idea of armed revolution—the party’s last attempt was in 1905—and 
focused attention on political morality. The Radicals refused to participate 
in what they considered a corrupt political system. The Radical Party re- 
jected it as evil and called for moral rejuvenation and a new system. Yri- 
goyen stressed the importance of a fair voting process: 


It is essential to reconquer that constitutional character, based on 
the legitimacy of all the powers that have been denaturalized to 
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such a point that the leaders proceed only on their own exclusive 
account and their own interest. 

It is thus indispensable to recover the electoral process, legally 
exercised, under democratic principles with which peace and pub- 
lic order will be everlasting, after which the current vices will be 
extinguished. 

The Republic will cease to be the government of a man, of 
groups or of factions . . . that make illusionary all liberties and 
rights. It will be a government of popular will through the means 
of parties or corporations with the soothing and enlivening sense 
of bringing to its breast all types of opinions." 


In the minds of many, the Radical Party came to stand for a demand 
for a fair system of politics and honesty in choosing governments. It also 
became an organization of real size, acquiring the trappings of a “modern” 
political party. What it lacked was an opportunity. The growth of urban 
areas and the concurrent emergence of the “social problem” helped create 
pressure to change the political system.” 

Not surprisingly, given Argentina’s openness to the outside world, a 
labor movement developed early in relation to the state of industrialization 
and economic modernization. Many of the ideologies and personnel of the 
early union movement came from abroad. Unions first emerged in the 
1880s, although most tended to be ephemeral. An intense rivalry existed 
between Socialists and Anarchists, but the latter clearly had more influ- 
ence. The labor movement did not attract a great deal of attention from the 
government until approximately 1900, when the assassinations of King 
Humbert I of Italy and President William McKinley of the United States 
(among others) raised fears that something similar would happen in Ar- 
gentina.” Increased government interest coincided with an intensification 
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of labor unrest, marked by violence from both government and workers. 
Between 1902 and 1g10 labor strife caused the government to declare a 
state of siege five times. A new law gave the government the right to expel 
foreigners whom it considered dangerous." 

In the first years of the twentieth century a new labor ideology emerged, 
Syndicalism (usually referred to in other countries as Revolutionary Syndi- 
calism). The Syndicalists theoretically rejected the bourgeois political sys- 
tem and believed that the revolution would come through the general 
strike. More than Anarchists, Syndicalists believed in pressing for immedi- 
ate gains and the importance of organizing unions. Large-scale repression 
targeted primarily at Anarchists followed the general strikes of 1909 and 
1910 and Anarchism never fully recovered. The Syndicalists became the 
dominant ideological tendency in the labor movement.’ The Syndicalists 
fit nicely with the Radicals’ desires to cooperate with labor but not to estab- 
lish formal or bureaucratized relationships. Despite their ideological scorn 
for bourgeois politics, the Syndicalists proved willing to use the govern- 
ment as an intercessor between themselves and employers. Their nonpo- 
litical stance meant that their growing influence in the working class did 
not make them necessarily a rival of the Radical Party. Native-born workers 
could easily be Syndicalists and Radical Party voters. 

The same could not be said of the other major ideological force within 
the labor movement, the Socialist Party, which was formed in 1895. Quite 
moderate in its programs, it became committed more to reform and good 
government than to the ideas of Karl Marx. Doctors and lawyers domi- 
nated the party leadership and many became related through marriage. 
Led by Juan B. Justo, a physician who died in 1928, the tight coterie of 
leaders saw any outsider who could mobilize popular support as a potential 
threat. This helped lead to an almost-constant shedding of elements of the 
party, including those who helped form the Communist Party by leaving 
the Socialist Party in 1917 and 1921, and the largely young and increasingly 
more conservative Independent Socialists who left in 1927. The Indepen- 
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dent Socialists became, for a brief time, very popular, largely due to their 
vociferous opposition to Yrigoyen. 

The Socialist Party built a solid political base in the city of Buenos Aires 
by developing support among the popular and middle classes. The party 
did not limit itself to politics. It sponsored cooperatives and cultural activi- 
ties. It had influence in the labor movement, but only in the 1920s did it 
become a major player. The relationship of the party with “Socialist” ele- 
ments in the labor movement was always difficult, and in 1918 the party 
passed a resolution that called on its members to join unions but also to 
keep the labor movement separate from political parties and ideologies. It 
was seldom so simple. Although the Socialists, or its splinter group the 
Independent Socialists, presented the only solid opposition to the Radicals 
in the capital, they failed to build a serious base in other regions of the 
country.'® 

The Communist Party had its peak strength in the years directly after 
its formation in 1920. It faded quickly after that but retained a role in the 
labor movement and among certain immigrant groups, especially through 
a network of cultural institutions.” 

The threat of violence from the labor movement—frequently pictured 
as representing dangerous immigrants, the pressure of the Radicals, and 
the desires of a faction of the political elite—led to the reform of the elec- 
toral system. The reformist faction of the elite felt that the country needed 
a modern political system, especially the establishment of fair voting. It 
felt confident, however, that, like its counterparts in many European coun- 
tries, it could dominate an open political system. The death in 1906 of 
President Manuel Quintana, with four years left on his term, brought to 
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power Vice President José Figueroa Alcorta. Figueroa Alcorta used the full 
power of the presidency to destroy the old ruling coalition and, in 1910, to 
elect to the presidency Roque Sáenz Peña, who was determined to inaugu- 
rate electoral reform. 

In 1912 congress passed the legislation that became known as the Ley 
Sáenz Peña. The law helped bring fair elections by establishing the secret 
ballot and basing voter rolls on the records created by the military for the 
draft. Voting became mandatory for all male citizens over the age of eigh- 
teen. In addition, the law attempted to tie minority parties to the political 
system by establishing a form of proportional representation that in each 
district gave the victorious party two-thirds of the representation and the 
second-place party one-third.!* As is to be expected, problems with voting 
did not suddenly disappear, but elections became generally fair. The law 
paved the way for the Radical victory. 


The Economy and the Radicals 


The economy between 1916 and 1930 can be divided into three primary 
periods: World War I and its immediate aftermath; the 1920s “normality”; 
and the onset of the Depression. Given the economy’s dependence on 
exports and imports, the impact of outside events was critical. 

World War I had a major social and economic effect on the country. In 
1913, 203,143 more immigrants entered the country than left. In 1914, the 
first year of the war, over 63,000 more left than entered. Only in 1920 did 
once again more immigrants enter than leave and in 1922 the net inflow 
became sizeable. This temporarily altered the nature of the labor market 
because there was no longer a constant stream of immigrants coming in 
search of jobs. As important, a higher percentage of foreigners became 
accustomed to life in Argentina. 

Fewer immigrants arriving and more going home caused the net out- 
flow during and immediately after the war. Those returning home had 
been called to the colors, had been attracted by booming wartime econo- 
mies in Europe, or had fled the hard times in Argentina.” 
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A combination of bad harvests and wartime-induced changes in the 
nature of world trade created a severe downturn in the local economy. 
Employment in the capital shrank dramatically, falling from 343,984 in 
August 1914 to 292,840 in 1917 before beginning to improve. Simultane- 
ously, inflation created severe problems. According to one study, the con- 
sumer price index went up 69 percent between 1914 and 1918 and real 
wages fell concomitantly. As we shall see, labor unrest escalated.”! 

The end of the war permitted a return of better economic times, though 
downturns driven by external events occurred in 1920-21 and 1925. Al- 
though analysts have had different visions of the 1920s—some see the 
expansion as being more rapid than others—it was clearly a period of pros- 
perity.” In comparison with what came later, it was indeed a golden age. 
Immigration flowed once again to Argentina, though less strongly than 
directly before the war, and its sources became more diverse. Employment 
grew rapidly in the capital, up 33 percent between 1922 and 1929. The 
cost of living declined 30 percent between 1920 and 1929, and real wages 
increased 69 percent.?? Not surprisingly, social tensions fell as well. 

After the war, trade became triangular: Argentina’s prime buyer of its 
goods remained Great Britain, and more goods were purchased in the 
United States, especially cars, agricultural machinery, and general con- 
sumer goods. U.S. corporations displayed a great willingness to invest in 
factories and assembly plants. To a lesser extent companies based in other 
countries, as well as in Argentina, joined them. 

The Great Depression’s full impact was not yet visible by the end of the 
period covered by this book; it was, however, felt. The Depression hit early: 
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1928 had been a bad year. Employment in the capital fell slightly from 
August 1928 to February 1929. As early as mid-1929, prices of agricultural 
commodities began to drop rapidly and capital began to flow toward New 
York. In December 1929 the government abandoned the gold standard. In 
1930, government revenues from tariffs and port fees declined by 16 per- 
cent from the previous year. The value of exports shrank 42 percent from 
1928 to 1930. Declines in exports had a severe impact on the ability to 
import and on certain sectors of the economy.” 


Working and Living Conditions 


Buenos Aires had a modern social structure and a sizeable middle class. 
According to the calculations of Gino Germani, 38 percent of its popula- 
tion was middle class in 1914, and that had grown to 46 percent by 1936. 
The figures for the rest of the country were only somewhat lower.?* The 
lack of full-scale industrialization meant that the urban popular classes 
frequently worked in small shops, the service industry, with the govern- 
ment, or in jobs connected with transporting goods or people. Many large 
factories existed as well.” 

Although the working and living conditions of the popular classes left 
a lot to be desired, it is important not to romanticize the problems or the 
good conditions. Conditions were good enough to continue to attract and 
hold onto many immigrants. The statistics on return to the other side of 
the Atlantic make it clear that many more immigrants could have returned 
home if they had so desired. Especially in the period before World War I, 
the potential sites for emigration were numerous, but many continued to 
come to Argentina. Even after the closing of the United States to most 
immigrants in the postwar period, there were other places to go, but immi- 
grants continued to arrive in large numbers in Argentina. This pattern 
demonstrates that while conditions were often difficult, immigrants found 
them better than their alternatives, whether because conditions were better 
or because they could hope for better lives for themselves or at least their 
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children. The belief in upward mobility, even if it was frequently little 
more than wishful thinking, was extraordinarily important. It gave hope.” 
There was a good deal of intergenerational mobility. 

Definite problems existed. Working-class families spent a high percent- 
age of their income on housing, and what they received for their money 
was frequently extremely inadequate. In a 1929 study done by the Depart- 
amento Nacional del Trabajo (DNT) of 680 families, 636 lived in one room. 
Some of these undoubtedly lived in the infamous conventillas, the packed 
collective housing in the center of the city, though the percentage of people 
living in these establishments declined over time. The popular classes in- 
creasingly moved out of the central part of the city as lots and public trans- 
portation became more available, and they frequently built their own 
houses. The nature of these houses varied, but they were less crowded and 
permitted families to grow vegetables and, once having paid for the land, 
to lessen their monthly housing costs. 

As Luis Alberto Romero and Leandro Gutiérrez and their students have 
shown, a new kind of sociability and worldview was developing in the 
barrios of Buenos Aires with the rise of clubs, political organizations, and 
neighborhood improvement associations. The development of a real civic 
culture coincided with the rise of the Radical Party. For example, almost 
all the professional soccer teams that currently exist developed out of 
member-based clubs founded in the first two decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. A spirit of civic engagement flourished and gave inhabitants of the 
city a multitude of places to turn for help and a sense of belonging. Com- 
peting ideas were available. Commercial newspapers had developed and 
vastly outsold foreign language papers and politically oriented ones. In 
1928 three papers claimed circulations of over 180,000 copies. Foreign 
observers commented on the city’s cleanliness and its modernity, the 
streetcars, and the illusion it gave that it went on forever.” 
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The diet of the working class tended to be unbalanced. Bread and meat 
were the foods of chief consumption. Immigrants frequently expressed 
amazement at the quantity of meat that was eaten. Fruits, vegetables, and 
dairy products were eaten sparingly, though over the years being discussed 
it appears that diets became more varied.” 

Nationwide illiteracy was relatively high: 35 percent in 1914 but falling 
quickly, reaching 15 percent in 1943. Younger people had much lower illit- 
eracy rates. Argentines and immigrants had similar illiteracy rates, al- 
though large variations existed among the different streams of 
immigrants. Among Argentines the percent of literacy was roughly equal 
between the sexes, but that was not true in some immigrant groups where 
many fewer women could read. In 1914 in the capital, illiteracy was 18 
percent, while the figure for the native-born stood at 8.5 percent. In that 
city, illiterate voters were not really a factor, because they represented 4 
percent of the registered voters in 1916 and 2.5 in 1930. Nationally they 
composed 35.5 of registered voters in 1916, but the figure had declined to 
22 percent by 1930.*% 


Overview of Politics 


The Ley Saenz Pefia of 1912 altered the nature of politics. For the first 
time the will of the voter truly mattered. The Radicals abandoned their 
withdrawal from electoral politics and began not only to participate but 
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also to win. In 1912 and 1914 they won in such key districts as the capital, 
Santa Fe, and Entre Rios and did well in several others.* The old political 
elite’s hope of continued domination began to pale, in part because they 
failed to create a unified conservative party. This failure and the Radicals’ 
tactics discussed in the following chapters helped the Radicals become 
politically dominant. 

The electoral reform had an immediate impact: there was a notable 
increase in voting between 1910 and 1912, the latter being the first election 
after the reform. Although major differences existed between provinces, 
participation rates stayed relatively high.*? The high voter turnouts are in 
many ways deceiving because they do not include the numerous immi- 
grant males. 

In the 1916 presidential elections, the Radicals’ candidate, Yrigoyen, 
won almost 46 percent of the popular vote, but the fragmented nature of 
the opposition meant that more than 30 percentage points separated Yri- 
goyen from the second-largest vote getter. In the electoral college the mar- 
gin was tight; Yrigoyen won only with the help of dissident Radicals from 
Santa Fe province.” The Radicals failed to capture control of the Chamber 
of Deputies, but they had a sizeable block with 44 deputies out of a total 
of 116. Their number of seats increased in 1918 and they captured a clear 
majority in 1920, which they did not surrender until the 1930 coup. The 
Radicals’ lack of acceptance of the opposition and their belief in the prerog- 
atives of the executive branch made cooperation with other parties ex- 
tremely difficult.” Senators were elected for nine years by provincial 
legislatures, with the exception of the city of Buenos Aires, where they 
were directly elected. Because of this, the Radicals never achieved a major- 
ity in the Senate; when they came close, however, it contributed to the 
atmosphere that led to the coup of 1930. 

The Radicals lacked a clear vision of social transformation, but their 
idea of the political world changed Argentina in a profound way. They 
appealed to all citizens to be Radicals (see Chapter 2) and this resonated 
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profoundly. As we shall see in subsequent chapters, the Radicals made a 
concerted attempt to attract the urban popular classes and in that fashion 
made them part of the system. But by no means was their appeal limited 
to those sectors of the society; their vision of the party was all encompass- 
ing. The society became more inclusive. 

Why, given the high percentage of foreigners, were the popular classes 
seen as such an important potential constituency of the Radicals? Certainly 
their vision of being all-inclusive contributed, as did their fear of the 
growth of the Socialist Party. A glance at the 1914 census or a walk around 
the city of Buenos Aires, however, would have confirmed that the age 
structure combined with the reversal of immigration during World War I 
meant that there was going to be a higher percentage of the native born. 
In the capital the number of eligible voters almost doubled between 1915 
and 1930. The reason for this is obvious. In 1914 there were 21,526 foreign 
males age fourteen through seventeen and 41,624 Argentines. Moreover, 
if one looks at the age category ten to fourteen, there were 3.6 Argentines 
for every foreigner. The ratios were higher for the entire country.’ 

The Radicals’ acceptance of change, and at times the encouragement of 
it, had a real impact. As we shall see, this helped set off a strike wave. It 
also helped encourage a movement for reform in the universities. For 
some time, students and others had been demanding modernized univer- 
sities with better curriculums, facilities, and faculty. In 1917 and more 
acutely in 1918, this erupted in widespread student agitation in the univer- 
sity in Cordoba, with important repercussions elsewhere. This university 
was the oldest, most traditional, and elite dominated. Many of those who 
controlled the university were opponents of the Radicals. This gave the 
Radicals another reason to intervene in the students’ favor, which they did. 
Although the so-called university reform movement was to go on for years, 
by the end of 1918 important changes had been made. Argentine universi- 
ties began to have more diverse student bodies and teachers, more modern 
curriculums, and better facilities. Yrigoyen and the Radicals played an im- 
portant role in the reforms and received much of the credit. For example, 
in October 1918 much of the proreform student leadership in Córdoba 
sent a telegram to Yrigoyen that said, “The reorganization of the Univer- 
sity in the form done by the Executive Power of the Nation marks an his- 
toric hour in American culture. The University Federation [Federación 
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Universitaria], examining closely this patriotic work, places Your Excel- 
lency among the illustrious Argentines. It sends to the first magistrate of 
the nation its enthusiastic and sincere applause, and it is pleased to invite 
him in the name of the youth of Córdoba to inaugurate personally . . . 
the new university era. Córdoba awaits President Irigoyen.” The reform 
movement had repercussions even for those who were unlikely to attend 
the university. Workers in Córdoba backed the student movement. It 
stirred stiff opposition as well. The more open universities marked the 
beginnings of a major societal change. 

As Peter Smith has shown on the national level and Gardenia Vidal for 
Cordoba, the Radical Party over time seemed to produce a new, younger 
breed of politicians whose roots were in the middle class. The elite use of 
the term chusma (rabble) to describe certain of the Radicals, while reflect- 
ing the snobbery of the elite, did derive from the background of some 
Radical leaders, who had not been born even into the middle class. Pedro 
Bidegain, a political boss in Buenos Aires and a one-term congressman, 
had been at one time a blue-collar worker on a railroad. Leopoldo Bard, a 
key figure in the party in the late 1920s, was accused of being involved 
with a prostitution ring. The change in electoral practices created a shift 
in leadership even within the Conservative Party in the Province of Buenos 
Aires. Local political bosses who could bring voters to the ballot box gained 
influence at the expense of the traditional elites.” 

The nature of politics had changed in many ways, but tactics did not 
suddenly alter. Politics in the capital became “modern” immediately 
(many contemporaries would have argued that the use of clientelism and 
the spoils system was not modern, but other contemporary political sys- 
tems were just as affected by this phenomenon). In many provinces, how- 
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ever, the use of traditional political means, from violence to fraud, 
continued to plague politics. In Mendoza and San Juan, where populist 
dissident Radicals became important and social tensions were high, vio- 
lence became far too common.* Frequently, Yrigoyen used interventions 
to change the political balance in recalcitrant provinces and helped to cre- 
ate Radical dominance. 

The Radicals came to power with vague goals of implanting political 
morality and political consolidation. Their initial years were made difficult 
by the problems produced by World War I and its immediate aftermath. 
On top of unemployment and inflation, labor agitation increased dramati- 
cally. This agitation was caused in part by economic problems, and in part 
by the new administration’s aid to strikes, done with the hope of mobiliz- 
ing voter support. Also, workers were inspired by the Bolshevik Revolution 
and the labor unrest that swept the world in its wake. An intense strike 
wave rolled across Argentina. The capital had 196 strikes in 1918, 367 in 
1919, and 206 the following year. The Federación Obrera Regional Argen- 
tina Ix (FORA Ix), the Syndicalist-dominated labor confederation, at its peak 
in 1920 had 535 member unions and averaged 62,460 monthly dues pay- 
ers. This was an extremely high number given the size of the labor mar- 
ket and the lack of a system of dues checkoff. Not surprisingly, employers 
and other elites formed their own organizations to try to counter workers’ 
demands and break unions. Tensions led to the bloody repression of the 
Tragic Week in January 1919 in Buenos Aires and the even more bloody 
repression of strikers in Patagonia in 1921 and 1922. As we shall see, this 
strain led to withdrawal of Radical support for strikes and partially explains 
the sudden labor peace that developed after mid-1921. 

Infighting within the labor movement and the decline in union mem- 
bership inspired an attempt to create a new confederation that would unite 
all factions. The Unión Sindical Argentina (usa) was formed in 1922 but 
could not fulfill the dreams of those who called its first convention. Most 
Anarchist unions stayed in their own organization, the FORA v, which be- 
came known as just the Fora. Syndicalists and Communists dominated 
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the usa, with the former just able to hold onto power, and friction between 
the two ideologies became intense. Communist influence in unions had 
declined considerably by the end of the 1920s.* In 1929 as part of a shift 
in Comintern policy, the Communists withdrew from the usa and formed 
their own organization. Earlier, irked by the Syndicalists’ stand against 
the participation of labor leaders in politics and other tactics, Socialist- 
dominated unions had pulled out of the usa and in 1926 joined the two 
largest railroad unions, the Union Ferroviaria and La Fraternidad, to form 
the Confederación Obrera Argentina (coa). The coa had many members 
because the rail unions were very large.*! 

Even before the withdrawal of first the Socialists and then the Commu- 
nists, the usa was a pale shadow of the Fora 1x. It had 26,290 members in 
1923, just 15,656 monthly dues payers in 1926, and only 11,615 in 1928.” 

The Argentine constitution did not permit the serving of consecutive 
terms. Yrigoyen wanted to maintain his influence and be reelected in 
1928. His choice for a candidate, and it was clearly his choice, was Marcelo 
T. de Alvear. Scion of an extremely wealthy family whose grandfather had 
been a hero of the war for independence, Alvear had been a personal friend 
of Yrigoyen for decades. He had also been a participant in the revolt of 
1890 that led to the formation of the Radical Party and had taken part in 
the Radical revolt of 1893. He spent most of the other years in Europe, 
especially in Paris, a significant portion of which he spent pursuing a Por- 
tuguese opera singer who ultimately agreed to marry him. After the pas- 
sage of the electoral reform law, Alvear served in congress, and he spent 
the presidency of Yrigoyen as ambassador to his beloved France. Hoping 
to dominate politically, Yrigoyen selected as Alvear’s running mate Elipi- 
dio Gonzalez, Yrigoyen’s key political confidant. 

Alvear did not appear to be a man with a lot of political drive. As fre- 
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quently happens in such circumstances, however, Alvear displayed a sense 
of independence, though he never completely broke with Yrigoyen or used 
the full power of his office to back a political alternative to the segment of 
the party apparatus controlled by Yrigoyen. Whether this was due to per- 
sonal loyalty to Yrigoyen, political laziness, or a belief in the limitation of 
presidential power is not totally clear. As Tulio Halperin Donghi has 
pointed out, using as evidence a telegraphic exchange in 1920-21 over 
Argentina’s continued presence in the League of Nations, Alvear had an 
obsequious relationship with Yrigoyen. This demonstrates Alvear’s per- 
sonality as well as Yrigoyen’s ability to dominate those who should have 
been his peers. Yrigoyen, although criticizing Alvear, was careful to re- 
mind him of their shared past experiences. Alvear’s reply was, in part, 
“Teacher [Maestro], I believe in you [ti] . . . your explanations are profound 
and for us untouchable. . . . Whatever will be the path, certainly we will 
follow you. . . . Teacher, I believe in you.”* 

Alvear won the election with almost 48 percent of the vote, despite 
spending the campaign in Europe. His total seems underwhelming, but 
the opposition was so fragmented that no other candidate received even 
double-digit voter support.** The appointment of the cabinet demonstrated 
that Alvear had a mind of his own. Only one appointee could be called an 
unconditional ally of Yrigoyen.* This declaration of political independence 
led almost immediately to friction between the close followers of Yrigoyen 
and those who resented his attempts to dictate policy. At first this primarily 
manifested itself in jousting for advantage in the Senate but soon began 
to have much wider ramifications, including major tensions within the 
party apparatus. The resignation of José Nicolas Matienzo as minister of 
interior in November 1923 and his replacement by Vicente Gallo marked 
a sharp turn against Yrigoyen’s influence. 

In 1924 the party split formally into two wings, the Personalists and the 
Anti-Personalists. The latter could be seen as Alvearistas but more cor- 
rectly as those who opposed the dominance of Yrigoyen in the party.* 
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Many of the key leaders were founders of the Radical Party and close to 
the traditional elite. They could be considered the conservative wing of the 
party. That characterization, however, is much too simplistic. Yrigoyen’s 
opponents included the populist dissident Radicals in the provinces of 
Mendoza and San Juan tied to the Lencinas and Cantoni families. In addi- 
tion, individuals, such as Leonidas Anastasi, played a key role for the Anti- 
Personalists but cannot be labeled conservatives. Anastasi founded the 
Anti-Personalist paper La Acción and was the president of the Anti-Person- 
alist convention for the capital in 1927. He taught labor law at the universi- 
ties of Buenos Aires and La Plata and was a lawyer for the Syndicalist- 
dominated maritime workers’ union and the Syndicalist confederation 
FORA 1x.*” Although tending to be relatively conservative, what held the 
Anti-Personalists together was their dislike of Yrigoyen’s control of the 
party. 

Alvear never countenanced a complete break with Yrigoyen. When 
Gallo, who tried to use the full power of the government to break the 
dominance of the Personalists, wanted to oust them from control of the 
crucial Province of Buenos Aires by an intervention, Alvear balked. He 
either maintained a loyalty to Yrigoyen or felt that the power of the govern- 
ment should not be used in such a fashion. Gallo resigned, but the pres- 
sure to change the electoral calculus by taking over the province remained 
strong. Alvear never succumbed. Some see a pact between Yrigoyen and 
Alvear.* As we shall see, the Anti-Personalists attempted to woo voters by 
conventional means, ultimately without a great deal of success. 
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Yrigoyen reentered the electoral fray in 1928, easily recapturing the 
presidency. He won 57.4 percent of the popular vote and every province 
except San Juan. He carried the capital with 54.6 percent.* The Anti- 
Personalist presidential candidate was crushed. 

The reelection of Yrigoyen seemed to mark a new moment in the his- 
tory of the Radical Party. Many of its more conservative members had 
gone with the Anti-Personalists. The Radicals had won the election with a 
relatively clear platform calling for the nationalization of the petroleum 
industry. 

Not much changed. In part this was due to Yrigoyen himself. He con- 
tinued to have a tight hold over decision making, but he was in his mid- 
seventies and seemed to lack the vigor that he displayed during his first 
term. The opposition charged that he was senile. Although this was prob- 
ably untrue, he had a hard time dealing with the massive problems created 
by the onset of the Depression. As critically, the Radical Party faced a crisis 
of legitimacy, at least in the minds of many political elites and much of 
the politicized classes, especially in the capital.” 

What had happened? Was it just the Depression and Yrigoyen's own 
growing personal problems? With the splitting of the Radical Party, some 
came to see the Personalist faction as being increasingly middle class. The 
Personalists were also about to assume control of the Senate, which for 
the first time would have left them in full control of all branches of govern- 
ment. This, plus the Radicals’ belief that only they were truly Argentine, 
appeared threatening to many. In addition, many had come to question 
the liberal ideology that had underlain the society for generations. In 
March 1930 the Independent Socialists, whose anti-Yrigoyenist crusade 
was backed by the second-largest-selling newspaper, Critica, easily won 
congressional elections in the city of Buenos Aires. The Radicals finished 
a distant second, just ahead of the Socialists. 

The electoral defeat in the capital seemed to break a psychological bar- 
rier. Anti-Yrigoyen demonstrations became common, frequently led by 
university students. Street violence and a sense of unease increased. The 
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traditional political world seemed to come to a halt. The Personalists’ unity 
was shattered. The Senate met only once in 1930. Non-Yrigoyenist political 
elites began to conspire with military leaders. In September 1930 a small 
group of army cadets marched into the city of Buenos Aires; they were 
wildly cheered and met with little opposition." The Radical government 
had fallen. The military had forced the first illegitimate change in govern- 
ment since the 1860s. The first experiment in democratic government had 
failed, and the reinstitution of democracy would prove difficult. 
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CREATING THE IMAGE: CONSTRUCTION OF THE IMAGES 
OF YRIGOYEN AND ALVEAR 


During Yrigoyen’s first inauguration, even before he had his hands on the 
levers of power, the crowd surged forward and detached the horses from 
his carriage and pulled it through the streets of Buenos Aires.’ In 1920 in 
the traditional end of a campaign rally, when the party’s followers marched 
past a balcony on which Yrigoyen stood to greet them, the marchers from 
the twentieth ward lowered their banners and knelt before Yrigoyen.? 

Popular devotion to the Radicals and Yrigoyen was fervent, reflected 
both in voting totals and street demonstrations. The political style of the 
Radicals dominated the period of the first opening to democracy and had 
a major impact for decades. Not surprisingly, this style derived from tradi- 
tional Argentine politics; the early leaders of the Radicals, with few excep- 
tions, were political veterans. The Ley Saenz Pefia of 1912 did change the 
nature of politics. For the first time the winning of popular support be- 
came essential for political success. The rupture with the past, however, is 
less dramatic than it appears. The works of Hilda Sabato and Paula Alonso 
have demonstrated that a tradition of popular involvement in politics ex- 
isted in Buenos Aires prior to 1912. Still, a change did occur; winning 
voter approval had become critical. 

The Radicals’ opponents frequently charged that the party lacked a spe- 
cific program. This did not mean that they lacked ideas about ways to 
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garner popular support or to govern. Part strategy, part a result of the way 
that the Radicals viewed themselves, the Radicals presented themselves 
and their leader, Hipólito Yrigoyen, in a singular fashion that helped make 
him extraordinarily popular among certain sectors of the population and 
the center of what could be viewed as almost a cult of personality. The 
approach of the Anti-Personalist wing of the Radical Party did not differ 
remarkably, although it was, not surprisingly, less personal. 

The rhetoric ofthe Radicals and of Yrigoyen is important, and this chap- 
ter will explore the images that they attempted to create. These images 
from the era before the full development of radio need to be examined 
with care. Who read the Radical press or heard the speeches on the street 
corners? We cannot be certain. The official Yrigoyenist paper, La Epoca, 
does not appear to be designed to have a great deal of popular appeal, and 
it is written in a style that seems to assume that its readers also read other 
papers. According to Manuel Gálvez, it did not have a circulation greater 
than twenty thousand and not even the Radicals read it. La Acción, the 
Anti-Personalist paper, similarly appeared to lack popular appeal. Accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Commerce, its circulation in 1928 was 
twenty-five thousand.* Even if we know their circulation, how many party 
affiliates bought them for political reasons but did not really read them? 
Unlike the Perón era, when few true alternative sources of information 
existed, under the Radicals there were many. Crítica and La Prensa, the 
largest circulating newspapers, were at times furiously anti-Yrigoyen, as 
were other media organs. La Fronda, for example, in 1929 claimed that 
the Radical victory brought “as a principal consequence an evident pre- 
dominance of negroid mentality.”* The public sphere was contested space. 
There were contradictory messages available, and only those with a predis- 
position to consume the pro-Radical message were going to be affected by 
the party's point of view. 


Creating the Image of Yrigoyen 


The messages about Yrigoyen had a profound impact that is difficult to 
fully comprehend some eighty years later. Fervor developed among por- 
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tions of the popular sectors that seems almost surreal. Why did Yrigoyen 
have this impact? Yrigoyen and the party benefited from the image that he 
and the party crafted for himself. They also received credit for their role in 
the opening up of the political system. True citizenship had come from 
the Radicals, and Yrigoyen personified the party. The language of inclu- 
sion and democracy that became the political discourse of democracy in 
Argentina came first from the Radicals, as Daniel James has pointed out. 
Despite a mythology to the contrary, Juan Perón was not the first person 
to incorporate popular sectors into the political system.* It happened first 
under the Radicals. Many of the popular classes felt that their inclusion in 
the political system, and in reality in the social system, was due to the 
Radicals. The achievement through the efforts of the Radical Party of uni- 
versal male suffrage had a tremendous impact, wrapping the party in a 
special aura (whether it deserved all the credit is not really relevant). 

The winning of the right to vote should not be underestimated. Pierre 
Rosanvallon has argued that “universal suffrage is a kind of sacrament of 
equality among men.” He also pointed out that it is a type of rupture with 
past. The individual becomes truly important. Rosanvallon argued that in 
France during the Third Republic universal suffrage became the ultimate 
source of legitimacy. In the Argentina of the Radicals, male suffrage also 
defined the political system.” 

Trying to gauge what ideas and attitudes resonated with the average 
inhabitants of Buenos Aires is difficult because their reception is generally 
seen through the writings of activists and journalists. Shahid Amin has 
argued that the reception of the image of Mahatma Gandhi reflected and 
was shaped by “existing patterns of popular beliefs.”* In Argentina one 
can make a similar argument that even though activists wrote party propa- 
ganda, the ideas that had an impact were those that fit within the world- 
view of the average inhabitant. 

Language (and I would add symbols) were important. It helped shape 
what was possible. As Gareth Stedman Jones wrote (about political move- 
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ments): “To be successful, that is, to embed itself in the assumptions of 
masses of people, a particular political vocabulary must convey a practical 
hope of a general alternative and a believable means of realizing it, such 
that potential recruits can think within its terms.”? The Radicals were able 
to produce those ideas and symbols and build a fervent following. 

Many of the themes that party propaganda stressed are summarized in 
a short film produced to help Yrigoyen get reelected in 1928. A silent film 
with a good deal of written material, the movie starts by stressing Yrigoy- 
en’s personal charity and then focuses on how the government under Yri- 
goyen helped orphans, weak children, and mothers; combated usury; and 
protected the working class. It finishes with a call for votes for Radicals 
and Yrigoyen because they helped the voter and his family. 

Yrigoyen made himself the center of the party. His very personalistic 
style allowed him to have his hands on all the levers of power. Certainly, 
one of the key reasons that the Radical Party fractured in the 1920s was 
the issue of Yrigoyen's dominance. Even the names of the factions, the 
Personalists (Yrigoyenists) and the Anti-Personalists (anti-Yrigoyenists), 
reflected the tensions created by the overly large role assumed by Yri- 
goyen." 

Because he does not fit any of the stereotypes about modern popular 
politicians, the adulation of Yrigoyen is difficult to explain. He limited his 
public appearances and spoke in public even less often. For example, when 
he went to Córdoba in 1915 to campaign for the Radical candidate for 
governor, Yrigoyen installed himself in a hotel and never made a public 
appearance.!? He wrote relatively little and his writing is difficult to com- 
prehend. Nevertheless, he became popular and remained so long after his 
death. His lack of visibility may have helped create the mystique that sur- 
rounded him. The Spanish kings of the seventeenth century saw a connec- 
tion between majesty and invisibility.” 

On the personal level, Yrigoyen had the ability to captivate people. 
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Ramon Columba relates that when a group of Anti-Personalist senators 
visited Elipidio Gonzalez when he was vice president, he told them, “You 
know that if the ‘doctor’ [Yrigoyen] asked me, I would go naked through 
the streets. I would not hesitate in doing so.”** 

Despite his unusual style, Yrigoyen clearly fits the definition of charis- 
matic as given by Edward Shils in his discussion of Max Weber: 


According to Weber’s usage, charismatic quality may be attributed 
to religious prophets and reformers, to dominating political lead- 
ers . . . who by example and command indicate a way of life to 
their disciples. . . . Charismatic quality is attributed to expansive 
personalities who establish ascendancy over other human beings 
by their commanding forcefulness or by an exemplary inner state 
which is expressed in a bearing of serenity. . . . Charismatic per- 
sons . . . aspire to larger transformations. They seek to break the 
structures of routine actions and to replace them with structures 
of inspired actions which are “infused” with those qualities or 
states of mind generated by immediate and intensive contact with 
the “ultimate”—with the powers which guide and determine 
human life. The charismatic person is a creator of a new order as 
well as the breaker of a routine order. 


As we shall see, Yrigoyen saw the coming to power of the Radicals as 
a sharp break with the past and the new Argentina as a more virtuous 
nation. 

The party focused its attentions on Yrigoyen, and the party apparatus 
continually glorified him. La Epoca constantly lauded him. For example, 
on the fourth anniversary of his assumption of office, it printed a series of 
letters praising his activities.'* Yrigoyen had a hand in creating his own 
image; according to Manuel Galvez, every morning the director or the 
chief editor of La Epoca came to his home. Yrigoyen at times submitted 
ideas for articles and even headlines for certain editorials.” One can safely 
assume that how he was presented reflected, at least in part, his own de- 
sires and his political judgment of what would play well to the electorate. 
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Yrigoyen was pictured as self-sacrificing and saintlike. It was well 
known that he lived austerely in a rented, old-fashioned home in a no- 
longer-stylish neighborhood. The house lacked heat until his last years. He 
arose early, went to bed early, and never went to the theater or parties. He 
ate simply, drank little, and wore dark suits, usually black, in the style of 
the 1880s. No one used the familiar form of address with him except 
friends from his youth, nor did he ever talk about himself. He never mar- 
ried, though he did have at least six children with several different 
women."® 

An article in La Epoca the day after his first inauguration said that “the 
constant and fruitful action of the head of the Unión Cívica Radical doctor 
Hipólito Irigoyen, devoted in all moments of his life to the work of national 
reparation from a position of abnegation and sacrifice was like no other in 
the long trajectory of our agitated civic activities.” According to the same 
article, when he reached the presidency “he did not arrive without effort 
... he arrives after having suffered, on the rough road, the cruelest tor- 
tures. He has suffered, without faltering, the acid test. He culminates a 
life of pain and bitterness and for this his triumph is an example and is a 
lesson. .. . Crusades are completed thus.” 

La Epoca showed Yrigoyen to have borne persecution silently. Suppos- 
edly, during the interval between presidencies, men operating out of the 
police station on his block harassed him and even plotted to kill him. Also, 
the streetcar tracks were moved so that vehicles could not be parked in 
front of his house. All this he suffered without complaint.?° He was, ac- 
cording to Antonio Herrero, “so far from the human and the ordinary, he 
is so severe and ascetic in his nature, based on a new mysticism that could 
be called a civic mysticism. He is so unusual and singular that even his 
language contains something biblical and of prophecy.”?! 

References were frequently made to Yrigoyen as the apostle of the Radi- 
cals. Abraham Heller called him “defender of the humble, decided protec- 
tor of the workers, of the people, from which springs the power and 
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authority of true democracies, Apostle of a noble and holy cause.” Leo- 
poldo Bard, describing his first meeting with Yrigoyen, says, “When I left 
Yrigoyen's house I understood that I had heard the word and shaken the 
hand of the Apostle of Radicalism.”?? The references to the New Testament 
are obvious but also perhaps misleading if taken too literally. Bard was 
Jewish. We have here an adaptation of language stripped of true religious 
connotation, paralleling the use by militantly atheistic Anarchists of the 
phrase “martyrs of Chicago.” The Radicals had absorbed the Catholic vo- 
cabulary of the majority. 

As Marcelo Padoan has pointed out, Yrigoyen was compared to Jesus. 
For example, Antonio Herrero wrote of Yrigoyen, “He, like a new Jesus, 
shielded by his life of conscientious patriotism, immaculate, irreproach- 
able, disdainful of the slander and hatred of the opponent, has penetrated 
into the temple of the fatherland and has cast out with whip lashes the 
vile merchants, reestablishing on its throne, popular sovereignty and civil 
integrity.”23 Herrero also compared Yrigoyen’s thinking to the spirit of Tao 
and to the philosophy of Lao-tzu.?* 

Yrigoyen became identified with the nation. In an article that first ap- 
peared in La Voz de Quemú of La Pampa, praise for Yrigoyen was made 
parallel with the words of the national anthem: 


To the name Yrigoyen, to “victory or death,” the same as in the 
time of Independence. ... 

Citizens! Triumphantly elect the presidential ticket of the 
Unión Cívica Radical, because it means country, honor and great- 
ness, as in the stanzas of the National Anthem that adorns and 
runs the words Freedom, Freedom, Freedom... . 

Argentines! On your feet. ... Hear the sacred cry of “Yrigoyen, 
Yrigoyen, Yrigoyen.” 


The Argentine anthem begins: “Mortals! Hear the sacred cry: ‘Freedom! 
Freedom! Freedom!””2 

Yrigoyen is also presented as “the most noble protector of the working 
class,” the “father of the workers,” and the “first worker of the country.” 
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The latter title is particularly interesting, as a similar title was bestowed by 
a leader of the Unión Ferroviaria, José Domenech, on Juan Perón in 1943 
and is usually identified with Perón. In a La Epoca article on May Day a 
section entitled “Yrigoyen, Father of the Argentine Workers” said, “The 
native worker and the foreigner assimilate in the example of the Father of 
the Workers, the generous synthesis of patriotism that is persevering labor 
and civic respect for the national institutions. From these permanent pre- 
occupations of the first worker of the country were born the improvements 
that today our proletariat enjoys and to whose moral and material elevation 
has dedicated his best days, Dr. Hipólito Yrigoyen.”? 

A connection existed with the humble. According to the Anarchist intel- 
lectual Diego Abad de Santillán, during his second term Yrigoyen walked 
to the presidential offices daily, greeting the neighbors and even at times 
the Anarchists as he passed. Propaganda had Yrigoyen winning a special 
place as president of the humble: “In every home of the humble, Dr. Yri- 
goyen has an altar in every heart.”? Practically any public ceremony or 
Radical Party activity is described as overwhelmed by cheers for Yrigoyen.”® 

The role of charity and caring was highlighted. When Yrigoyen had 
been a teacher in the 1880s, he had given his salary to charity. Both times 
when accepting the nomination for president, he promised, if elected, to 
donate his salary to the Sociedad de Beneficencia, the government-spon- 
sored charity that ran many institutions.? He refused his inheritance from 
Tomasa Alem, just as he refused all inheritances, so that the money could 
be used for her monument in the cemetery at Recoleta. During his second 
presidency, he gave forty thousand pesos of his own money to buy land in 
Humahuaca, Jujuy, to give to the local residents.* 

On a much smaller scale, he played a role similar to that of Eva Perón 
in the 1940s. For example, on November 15, 1920, Yrigoyen arrived at the 
presidential office, the Casa Rosada, at noon. Shortly thereafter, he was 
informed by the police chief of the damage done by flooding in the work- 
ing-class neighborhood of Nueva Pompeya, which frequently suffered in- 
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undations. He immediately set off to investigate the damage with the 
police chief and his secretary. Besides inspecting the flood damage and 
demanding that something be done to prevent further such incidents, he 
visited the local basilica as well as the church school connected to it. In a 
discussion with the rector of the school, he discovered that state support 
was small in proportion to the number of boys attending, and Yrigoyen 
immediately promised to increase it. In addition, learning that many boys 
did not come to school because they lacked shoes and that many present 
had worn-out shoes, Yrigoyen ordered the shops of the national peniten- 
tiary to provide new footwear, which he paid for out of his own funds.! 
Yrigoyen pictured himself as close to the Catholic Church. According 
to Manuel Galvez, Yrigoyen became the first Argentine president to invoke 
“God, Divine Providence and the Gospels in his official documents.” Yri- 
goyen argued that congress should not be allowed to permit divorce; ac- 
cording to him, only a constituent assembly should be able to do such a 
thing.” Fairly consistent attempts were made to connect Yrigoyen to the 
Catholic Church through such things as his visit to the basilica and school 
in Nueva Pompeya mentioned above and the presence of Yrigoyen, his 
cabinet, and other high officials at the coronation of the Virgin of Rosario, 
for which he served as godfather.* During the 1928 reelection campaign 
of Yrigoyen, direct appeals were made to Catholic voters, including a flyer 
that said, “Remember the attitude of Yrigoyen condemning the project 
of divorce and sustaining the religious principles and the morals of the 
Argentine home? . . . Did you know that to achieve electoral support the 
opponents of Yrigoyen have promised to include in their programs di- 
vorce, separation of Church and State and other aggressions against the 
traditional sentiments of the Argentine people?” La Epoca also gave a 
considerable amount of attention to Catholic attempts to form a labor 
movement. Nevertheless, although the impact on the average Argentine is 
unclear, the church hierarchy greeted Yrigoyen’s overthrow warmly.** 
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The Radical propagandists described Yrigoyen as extraordinarily hard- 
working: “In the Argentine Republic there is a man who works more than 
any other . . . even spending money in working for nothing. He is the only 
worker that is not paid and does not want to be paid. All are paid except 
him and he works more than the others. That man .. . is untiring. ... He 
works and works continually, expending his well-being, his health and his 
life without asking for anything. . . . That singular worker . . . is your 
president, Don Hipólito Yrigoyen.” During his second term, when stories 
about his senility circulated, the efforts to show him working hard redou- 
bled. Almost every afternoon, the front page of La Epoca contained a listing 
of that day’s work of the president. A not-atypical account went, “Until the 
time of the close of this edition, the President of the Nation still continued 
working in his office, exerting an extraordinary labor, not having even a 
single minute of rest during all of the afternoon.” 

Yrigoyen is portrayed as the one who bestows rights on the Argentine 
people. In a manifesto drawn up by the Radical committees of two depart- 
ments in Corrientes during a political campaign conducted under federal 
intervention, Yrigoyen gives people their rights: “In the great campaign 
that approaches, under the guarantees the illustrious chief Don Hipólito 
Yrigoyen will give us, the Union Civica Radical will fight for ideas and not 
for men.” After presenting a program, the statement finishes with a call to 
fight for social, economic, and political betterment, “under the unstained 
banner of Argentine Radicalism, that is the party of day laborers and work- 
ers, of students and teachers, of honest men and democrats and that has 
no other head than the eminent American statesman Dr. Don Hipólito 
Yrigoyen.”*” 

The defeat of the Anti-Personalists was shown as transforming the na- 
tion: “Moving beyond the year ’28 and it seems that we will be separated 
not by a day but by a century from the ominous men and the indescribable 
things they did. . . . So great were the crimes and the horrors committed 
that still the new government has not been able to put the administration 
in total order.”*8 

Lying behind these sentiments was the history of the Radical Party and 
that of Yrigoyen himself. The Radicals had stood above the political battle; 
they refused to soil themselves with the political world, which they be- 
lieved was sordid. They alone stood for good politics and good electoral 
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procedures. To a large extent it was perceived, and to a certain extent cor- 
rectly so, that the opening of the political system was owed to the pressure 
applied by the Radicals. This caused them to have a large political capital 
when they came to power. They had not been besmirched by the practices 
of the old system, and the new system began because of their efforts. For 
example, an editorial in La Epoca in August 1920 spoke of the suffering 
that the party had to overcome: “A true way of the cross of patriotism that 
[the Radical Party] . . . had to support to follow the righteous path that it has 
traced, the injuries, the grave insults, the slander,” and then the renewed 
republic brought a society in full liberty and admired by all.” Through the 
achievement of true male suffrage, the Radicals had renewed the country. 

It is only during Alvear’s presidency, as Yrigoyen readied himself to run 
for reelection, that we see the total elevation of Yrigoyen into a secular 
saint. In all probability as the presidential election approached and the 
break with the Anti-Personalists became definitive, less reason for re- 
straint existed. Previously too much attention to Yrigoyen antagonized ele- 
ments of the party, but when these broke with Yrigoyen, only those 
comfortable with his enlarged role remained. During 1927 and subsequent 
years we see a tighter focus on Yrigoyen in La Epoca. He becomes more 
than ever a larger-than-life figure who embodied patriotic virtues and had 
a special relationship with the worker. Although beginning during the 
presidential campaign of 1927-23, this intensified even further during his 
second presidency.* Poems of rather dubious quality sang his praises. 
This is a typical such poem, entitled “To the Great Argentine President 
Dr. Hipólito Yrigoyen.” 


The Country adorns itself with your name triumphant, 
And the Fatherland praises you deservedly and with love, 
Because always, your slogan was forward! 

And your creed nobility, ideal and ardor. 


I that knew to mock the people a moment, 

Learned from your lips the best word, 

The word that says: a brilliant Fatherland 

I will leave as the inheritance of my effort and honor. 
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The workers of all the Argentine region 
Today bless your name and the battle that culminates 
In the supreme progress of this immense Nation.“ 


What can explain the behavior and rhetoric of Yrigoyen? Some have 
posited the influence of the German philosopher Karl Christian Friedrich 
Krause, as propagated by the Spaniard Julian Sanz del Rio. There are dis- 
tinct parallels, including the idea of a movement identified with the nation. 
It is also probable that Yrigoyen’s austere style was borrowed from that of 
the followers of Sanz del Rio, who dressed in black and avoided cafes and 
theaters. Nevertheless, Yrigoyen did not promote the ideas of Krause nor 
call himself a follower of Krause.” The influence seems to be mostly stylis- 
tic rather than practical. Yrigoyen’s style seems to fit his personality, and 
he appeared highly conscious of what seemed to appeal to the Argentine 
public. 

Yrigoyen’s role in expanding citizenship spoke to many. His carefully 
built image contributed to his popularity. His giving of charity, his sup- 
posed suffering, and his austere style spoke to the Catholic heritage of the 
country. Even those who were not actively Catholic had absorbed the imag- 
ery. Above all, Yrigoyen seemed to care for the average citizen, and that 
should not be underestimated. 

It is difficult to find a political figure in Argentina of this period to 
compare to Yrigoyen. Perhaps the most obvious is Alfredo Palacios, a very 
different style of politician. A Socialist lawyer with bohemian tendencies, 
he was a charismatic figure in a more traditional sense. With the reputa- 
tion as a great orator, he had luxurious and large mustachios and he wore 
his hat at an angle, frequently with a poncho over his shoulder. He had 
the reputation as a ladies’ man; he fought duels and was nationalistic. He 
befriended men from all parties and served as a lawyer for the poor at 
no charge. He constantly gave money away. His independence and flair, 
however, limited his political impact. He was expelled from the Socialist 
Party in 1915 for agreeing to fight a duel and only rejoined the party in 
1930. His splinter group, the Partido Socialista Argentina, did fairly well 
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in the 1916 and 1918 congressional elections; although Palacios did better 
than his fellow party members, even he failed to win a seat. In 1916 he 
received over thirty-three thousand votes, while the others on his slate ob- 
tained between seven thousand and nine thousand votes. A study has indi- 
cated that his support did not come from workers. Without a sizeable 
political apparatus, Palacios could accomplish nothing. Still, Palacios had 
enough charisma to reemerge as a major political figure in the 1930s and 
once again briefly in the 1960s. 

In some ways a better comparison to Yrigoyen—even if very different— 
was the popular poet Almafuerte (Pedro B. Palacios, 1854-1917). He con- 
stantly addressed his beloved chusma (rabble) and wrote about Christianity 
in an anti-Catholic manner. He lived alone and in poverty. He gave away 
much of his salary to the poor and did not go to parties. He constantly 
questioned authority and those who did not do as they should. His verses 
appealed to different groups. The young Radicals in the 1890s liked one, 
Anarchists liked another, and the Socialists liked a third. He had a deep 
impact on students and on the intellectual milieu of Anarchism and So- 
cialism. Roberto Giusti, speaking of his student days at the beginning of 
the twentieth century, recounts a conversation in which a friend proposes 
that Almafuerte teach ethics and metaphysics at the university. The 
friend’s reasoning was simple: “Because he is a great fellow who says bad 
words... . We need men like him.” Alfredo Palacios speaking in the Sen- 
ate in 1938 said, “Our great Almafuerte is a poet of the metaphysical type 
and of a character ethical and apostolic. ... The pain of the many was his 
own pain; he loved the oppressed, the persecuted; he lived for them and 
died among them.” A critic publishing in the 1960s compares him to 
Saint Francis of Assisi. Probably much more resonant of his impact was 
that the first plaza in the working-class suburb Berisso (outside of La Plata) 
was named for him in 1937 and a statue was erected to him there in 1943. 
According to Danny James’s account, a working-class woman residing in 
Berisso, Maria Roldan, wrote a poem in 1947 that was greatly influenced 
by Almafuerte. His impact on the popular psyche was deep. The reasons 
why this man and his poetry spoke so well to so many are not easy to 
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fathom.* But the image of inclusion, of suffering, of charity and austere 
living appealed to many, just as the image of Yrigoyen did. 

In Uruguay and Chile the opening up and the “modernization” of the 
political systems during the first two decades of the twentieth century pro- 
duced larger-than-life leaders who can be compared to Yrigoyen. Superfi- 
cially José Batlle y Ordóñez of Uruguay (president 1903-7, 1911-15) 
resembled Yrigoyen. Symbolically their differences can be summed up by 
Batlle’s action after the ceremony to hand over power to his successor in 
1907. Unlike Yrigoyen when the crowd wanted to detach the horses from 
his carriage and pull it, Batlle refused to let them and left his carriage 
and walked home. Like Yrigoyen he developed a close relationship with 
elements of the union movement, supporting some strikes and even 
openly saying that workers had the right to strike. His support for labor, 
while inconsistent, appears to be more consistent than that of his Argen- 
tine counterpart. He did share with Yrigoyen an aversion to regularizing 
the relationship of unions with the state. Batlle also depended on a well- 
organized political party, the Colorados, and large-scale use of patronage. 
Patronage opportunities increased with the rapid expansion of the scope 
of the state, including the beginnings of a welfare system. Batlle had the 
advantage of leading one of the two traditional parties, although being the 
leader of a traditionally nonideological party meant that he always had 
powerful opposition within the organization. Nevertheless, the Colorados 
had been the dominant political party for decades prior to his presidency, 
and during his first term the opposition party, the Blancos, were crushed 
militarily.“ Batlle had a clearer vision of the kind of society that he wanted 
Uruguay to be than Yrigoyen did for Argentina. 
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Arturo Alessandri opened up politics in Chile by breaking tradition with 
his personal campaigning, but the effectiveness of appeals to the working 
class was limited because illiterates lacked the vote. Still, his use of his 
magnetic personality and his speaking ability allowed him to win a tightly 
contested presidential election in 1920. Once in office he toured factories 
and spoke to workers. He also intervened in strikes on the side of workers. 
Like his counterpart in Argentina, as we shall see, despite these actions he 
faced a continuing wave of labor unrest and violence; only a little later 
than Yrigoyen did he lose patience with strikes and had them put down. 
Alessandri failed to achieve very much politically because of a stalemate 
with congress and opposition from key factions of the army. The reso- 
nance of his opening up of the political system and his personal flair and 
speaking abilities allowed him to cast a long shadow, despite a lack of 
political mooring. His political beliefs seemed to have been based to a 
large extent on what worked for him. He veered from traditional beliefs to 
a reformist stance and back to conservative positions. Still, due to his cha- 
risma and his role in opening up the political system, Alessandri was re- 
elected to the presidency in 1932 and his son won the presidency in 1958. 
Alessandri fits the traditional image of a charismatic politician much better 
than does Yrigoyen.* 


Beyond Yrigoyen's Image 


The popularity of Yrigoyen and his party did not rest totally on image; it 
also depended on the concrete. The creation of ties between leaders and 
followers is a complex development that includes the material, the cultural, 
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and the ideological. As Ariel de la Fuente has stated in his excellent work 
on nineteenth-century caudillos, “The material exchanges took place in a 
context of emotional attachment and cultural identification between lead- 
ers and followers, a tie constructed, in part, through the representations 
the followers had of their caudillos.”4 

Yrigoyen and the Radicals called on the nationalism of their fellow citi- 
zens. In its campaigns, the Radical Party employed the country’s semi- 
mythic past by using gauchos on horseback and similar images.* A key 
way of enlisting nationalistic sentiments was through Yrigoyen’s indepen- 
dent stance on foreign policy. Particularly noteworthy was Argentina’s 
pugnacious neutrality during World War I, in which Yrigoyen aggressively 
demanded that both sides take into account Argentina’s interests, espe- 
cially when faced with incidents arising from naval warfare. Yrigoyen also 
refused to allow Argentina to participate in the League of Nations unless 
all nations, including the defeated ones, were permitted to join. Argentina 
had an independent foreign policy and appeared to be standing up for 
itself. Usually this nationalism did not descend into xenophobia, despite 
important exceptions, especially the events of the Tragic Week of 1919 and 
the massacres in Patagonia in 1921 and 1922. In both cases, foreigners 
became primary targets and scapegoats. 

Nevertheless, both branches of the Radicals attempted to rally electoral 
support from various immigrant groups and their descendants, including 
Jews, Italians, Spaniards, and Syrio-Lebanese. For example, during the 
campaign of 1928 special committees of Jews were established to support 
the presidential candidates of both branches of Radicalism, including one 
committee whose mission was to publish a periodical." The largely Span- 
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ish small grocery store owners had a special relationship with the Radicals 
in Buenos Aires." The contradiction between nationalism and appeals to 
the immigrant communities is less great than it first appears. The locally 
born children of foreigners tended to be proud Argentine patriots. The 
schools did a good job of inculcating nationalism. Most of the nationalistic 
appeals were not of the type that foreigners would necessarily find repel- 
lant. 

Yrigoyen always tried to maintain personal contacts. For example, in 
1920 he received a delegation of workers from the naval arsenal asking for 
higher wages. After talking with the head of the arsenal, the president 
promised that in the new budget they would receive increases. Similarly, 
he involved himself in an initiative of the Asociación Amateurs de Football 
to create a tournament with teams from both the capital and the interior 
by presenting a cup, “Copa presidente de la Nación,” to be awarded to the 
victor. According to La Epoca, he did so because he was disposed to sup- 
port all initiatives “intended to [increase] the patriotic ties of the Argentine 
people and maintain Argentineness.” On a not unusual day in January 
1929, he received three workers’ delegations.” 

Reliance on a personalistic approach, rather than a bureaucracy, can be 
seen in Yrigoyen's use of the police chiefs of Buenos Aires as his chosen 
intercessors with labor. Police chiefs served as his confidants, hearkening 
back to traditional practices in which police powers and political activity 
had combined. Yrigoyen had in his youth served as such a police commis- 
sioner. In a contemporary attack on the political system, Rafael Bielsa said, 
“The so-called police chiefs are not, in general, anything but comisarios de 
campaña [rural police commissioners] who act on a large scale but with 
the same organic vices and the same lack of competence as those others.” 
As we shall see, police chiefs regularly negotiated with unions. For exam- 
ple, a strike at the West Indian Oil Company refinery in Campana was 
ended with the help of both the intendente (mayor) and the police chief of 
Buenos Aires. Campana is more than fifty kilometers northwest from the 
city of Buenos Aires and therefore far outside their jurisdiction. 
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The career path of Yrigoyen’s confidant Elipidio Gonzalez epitomizes 
the reliance on the police chief. He went from minister of war to unsuc- 
cessful candidate for governor of Cordoba; appointed police chief of Bue- 
nos Aires during the crisis of the Tragic Week of 1919, he held that 
position, except for a short interval, almost until his election as vice presi- 
dent. During Yrigoyen’s second presidency, he was minister of interior. 
One of his predecessors, Julio Moreno, went from police chief of Buenos 
Aires to minister of war.” 

The use of the police commander as a crucial political operator was not 
limited to the capital. For example, in 1929 in La Rioja Manuel Alfaro 
dominated one of the key Radical Party factions. He had come to the prov- 
ince with an intervention sent by Yrigoyen and had been made police chief 
of Famatina, where he built the base of his political power. He continued 
to depend on the aid of the national government. He began the election 
campaign in 1930 with twenty-five thousand pesos and thirty-eight jobs 
given to him by the national government.” 

Key to the use of police chiefs as political operatives was a sense that 
power was individual and personalistic and not restrained by form. At the 
center of a web of personal connections was Yrigoyen himself, a man who 
had not forgotten his own experience as a police commissioner. Police 
chiefs mattered, and their importance had little to do with fighting crime. 
Direct involvement created personal linkages, favors that needed to be re- 
turned. 

To what other concrete factors can we ascribe the popularity of Yrigoyen 
and the Radicals among sectors of the middle and working classes? The 
ill-defined concept of obrerismo was crucial. Opposition groups often used 
the term scornfully, but the tactic seemed to have resonated with its in- 
tended audience, the native-born popular classes. What was obrerismo? It 
was the idea that the Radicals, especially Yrigoyen, had a special relation- 
ship with the working class, though Alvear, or at least the Anti-Personal- 
ists, used the concept as well. Class relationships should not be based on 
conflict (unlike the idea in Socialism), but rather there existed a certain 
paternalism. Yrigoyen and his party gave the impression that they cared 
about the workers. This was the first time that the working class had been 
actively wooed from the seat of power. The nature of the appeals varied 
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over time, but what remained constant was the desire to keep the relation- 
ship ad hoc. No major attempt was made to formalize the relationship 
between either the state or the party and unions. Although proposals were 
initiated to legally define the relationship between unions and the govern- 
ment, the impression is left that no major effort to enact them was made.” 

As we shall see in subsequent chapters, Yrigoyen depended on his per- 
sonal ties to union leaders. These union leaders often met directly with 
Yrigoyen. This ensured a personal connection that frequently became a 
deep personal loyalty. Francisco Garcia, the longtime leader of the Federa- 
ción Obrera Marítima, worked well with Yrigoyen and remained loyal, de- 
spite efforts by the Anti-Personalist Radicals to woo him away. When 
García died in March 1930, the minister of interior and former vice presi- 
dent, Elipidio González, attended his wake, an unprecedented gesture in 
that period. 

Symbolic tokens of Yrigoyen's concern for the workers were important. 
He recognized them as components of the body politic. A delegation of 
the Sociedad Rural, which represented many of the largest landowners, 
went to see Yrigoyen about a strike in the meatpacking houses. The presi- 
dent did not receive them, and the establishment daily La Nación lamented 
that they had not received the same consideration as strike leaders, who 
when they come are received and sent away with strong attacks on the 
companies.°? 

Certainly, part of the obrerismo strategy was the reaction to strikes and to 
unions, discussed in subsequent chapters. Yrigoyen’s tolerance of certain 
stoppages in the years prior to the general strike of mid-1921 was part of 
this tactic, as was his relationship with key labor organizations in later 
years. We can see the potential impact by sentiments expressed by politi- 
cians. A Personalist Radical deputy argued in August 1924, “On social 
matters, Dr. Irigoyen has made true radicalism, something like that at- 
tempted by radical socialism in France. And without going further, I re- 
mind the deputies of the left of his behavior with respect to the great 
maritime strike.” We can also see it in the support for Yrigoyen by some 
unions through the September 1930 coup. 

In addition, gestures were made to the working class, some of which 
had only symbolic value, while others had significant impact. For example, 
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after a large railroad accident in 1927, the unions organized a funeral for 
the workers killed. Alvear and his minister of public works, Roberto M. 
Ortiz, attended. Elipidio Gonzalez, the vice president, was also present, 
but his words indicated that he was not there as vice president: “I come in 
the name of the [Radical] Committee of the Capital . . . that recognizes 
as its only and indisputable head Dr. Hipólito Yrigoyen, great friend and 
enthusiastic and decided protector of the railroaders.”*! 

The Radicals could claim, as did La Epoca in October 1917, that the 
conflict between capital and labor was taking place for the first time under 
the severe but impartial eye of the government. At times this kind of ges- 
ture could have a real impact. Herrero wrote that Yrigoyen replied to those 
asking that he use the army to end a railroad strike as follows: “That privi- 
leges have ended in the country and that from today onward the armed 
services of the Nation will not move except in defense of the honor and 
integrity [of the Nation].”* Also, the Yrigoyen administration helped set 
up an extensive consumer cooperative for employees of the state rail- 
roads.” These gestures had importance, indicating or attempting to indi- 
cate an interest in workers. 

The attempts of the Radical Party and the government to alleviate some 
of the more immediate problems of the poor can also be labeled as obreris- 
mo. World War I helped create both unemployment and inflation. Food 
prices soared 60 percent between 1916 and 1920; bread of the second 
quality cost twenty-three centavos a kilo in 1914 and forty-two centavos in 
1920. The party and then the government took action. As early as 1913 the 
party sold bread (pan radical) for less money and of a lower quality than 
that commercially available. Even after the party came to power, its bread 
was sold in municipal markets and in bread stores owned by affiliates. The 
government arranged that wheat be made available to millers and flour to 
bakers at set prices; bread was sold throughout the country at thirty centa- 
vos a kilo. To block a sudden run-up of sugar prices, by decree the govern- 
ment blocked further exports of sugar, expropriated large quantities 
through legislative action, and removed tariffs on imported sugar. Sugar 
was sold to the public at low cost through sale at public markets and at 
police stations. The police tried to make sure that even the poorest received 
their fair share of the sugar. The government proclaimed its intervention 
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in the sugar market with typical flair. Two-part posters appeared in Buenos 
Aires. In one part a worker was seated behind a plate with two sugar cubes. 
In the other the worker had before him a full sugar bowl. The legend on 
the poster declaimed, “Thanks to the action of the Radical Government 
the price of sugar dropped from 90 to 43 centavos a kilo.” 

Through pressure on manufacturers, the government obtained cheap 
shoes to sell. The intendente (mayor) of Buenos Aires arranged for the 
sale of inexpensive shoes and suits to municipal employees and initiated 
a consumer cooperative. He also offered overcoats for sale at reduced 
prices. He arranged to have cheaper meat brought into the city and worked 
to have prices posted in markets so that consumers could more easily find 
the best buys. In the minds of the Radical politicians, the political benefits 
outweighed the political costs in sugar-growing areas and elsewhere. 

Similarly, the government responded to rising rents in the capital and 
the accompanying political agitation. In 1916 the average monthly rent for 
a one-room apartment stood at 15.94 pesos, 21.14 in 1917, 28.66 in 1919, 
and 37.77 in 1920. In response, legislation passed in June 1921 froze all 
rents nationally for two years at the level of January 1, 1920.® It is difficult 
to judge the overall impact of these measures on the soaring costs of living, 
but clearly the combined weight of the gestures did not go unnoticed by 
the urban popular classes. In all probability these measures helped create 
an emotional bond between the popular classes and the Radicals. 

The Radicals did use legislative gestures to win support. In both 1919 
and 1921 the administration presented bills that would have regulated both 
unions and labor conflict. Neither made it out of committee. How serious 
were the Radicals? The legislation was unpopular with organized labor, 
and in 1919, the labor confederation Fora 1x threatened a general strike. 
In 1921 the Radicals had a majority in the Chamber of Deputies but never 
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got the legislation to the floor, indicating a lack of interest in doing so. 
The Radicals demonstrated more interest in legislation intended for tar- 
geted audiences. For example, in 1919 the railroad worker pension plan 
was amended, with both the key unions and management supporting the 
changes, unlike the original scheme, which they had opposed. It was fur- 
ther amended in 1921 to create a fund to build houses for railroaders and 
in that way helped to alleviate the decided shortage of decent affordable 
housing.” The other major pieces of such legislation that passed were a 
1921 pension law for workers in public utilities and a 1918 bill that at- 
tempted to control (largely unsuccessfully) work done at home in the capi- 
tal. The Radicals proposed a flurry of labor legislation in 1921 and 1922, 
but despite what appeared to be intense interest from many sectors, none 
were approved during Yrigoyen’s administration. A version of the large 
social welfare program initiated by Yrigoyen, but passed under Alvear, cre- 
ated a wave of protests from workers and employers alike. It was never 
successfully implemented, as we will see in Chapter 4.5 

The Alvear administration, despite its problems with getting bills 
through congress, did have some success with labor legislation: a pension 
plan for bank employees, legislation forcing the payment of salaries in 
money and not goods, a law intending to protect women and children 
factory workers, and a law ending night work for bread bakers. In the 
second administration of Yrigoyen, a law was enacted that set the work 
day at eight hours.® 

How effective these laws were intended to be is difficult to say. In 1926 
the enforcement agency, the Departamento Nacional del Trabajo (DNT), 
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complained that it had fewer resources, including employees, than it had 
had in 1914, despite having much more to do. The number of employees 
stayed the same between 1920 and 1927, but two sources differ on whether 
the pnt had more employees in 1914 or in 1929.” 

The impact of legislation on workers” lives may have been limited, but 
the gestures remain important. The government gave the impression that 
it cared. The spirit of the Radicals can be seen by a speech given by Senator 
Pablo Torello, a Radical from Buenos Aires province: “I will say to the 
senator [Mario Bravo—Socialist senator from the capital] that the only 
hope that the workers of the country have today is in the constructive work 
that we did when we proposed and passed the railroad pension laws, those 
of the railroad pay scales [escalafones], that of the work day. .. . We were 
the only ones capable of beginning a policy of protecting the country’s 
workers with the efficiency that is well known.””! When Pedro Bidegain, 
the Radical boss of Buenos Aires’s sixth ward, was feted at the end of his 
term in congress, he was praised as someone who dedicated himself to 
the problems of workers.” 

The Radicals, and especially Yrigoyen, struck a chord with large sections 
of the populace. They would help when help was necessary, and they man- 
aged for many to identify the party with the nation itself. Yrigoyen created 
an image of himself as saintlike, generous, austere, sober, and concerned 
about the poor. His appeal is not necessarily apparent some eight decades 
later, but it was real enough. It spoke to millions. Why? 

Emile Durkheim suggested that “we see society constantly creating sa- 
cred things out of ordinary ones. If it happens to fall in love with a man 
and if it thinks it has found in him the principal aspirations that move it 
... this man will be raised above the others and, as it were, deified.” Barry 
Schwartz has argued that George Washington became such a great hero, 
even in his own times, because he personified the heroic archetype of 
his society. One can make a similar argument about Yrigoyen, though he 
probably had more of a hand in shaping his image than did Washington. 
Yrigoyen’s austerity and charitable works appealed to the Catholic ethos 
that existed during this time when the influence of the church was grow- 
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ing.” The austerity also appealed to those influenced by the culture of 
Anarchism and Socialism. Yrigoyen also personally embodied the achieve- 
ment of true citizenship and equality. In part his success was due to his 
sincerity. He seemed to think of himself in the terms in which he was 
described. Yrigoyen seemed to care about the average person, their nation, 
and at the same time appeared selfless. He also inspired pride. This gave 
the Radical Party a special place in the political landscape. The resem- 
blance to the public discourse about Juan Perón is large, but Juan was 
never pictured as saintlike; that was reserved for Evita, but she was not 
abstemious. The Peróns built on the Radicals’ rhetorical and symbolic tra- 
ditions, but it is important to remember that the Radicals never controlled 
political discourse as the Peróns did. 


Alvear 


Alvear was a very different figure than Yrigoyen. The way he lived his life 
was far from austere. From an extremely rich family, he enjoyed his wealth 
and even while president continued to live a good life. He walked up the 
Avenida de Mayo to the Café Tortoni to hear poets, walked down the fash- 
ionable Calle Florida, and went swimming in Mar del Plata. According to 
Félix Luna, he attended massive numbers of official functions with the 
idea that it was a key part of a president's job. Alvear embodied the concept 
of Anti-Personalistic behavior. He maintained a hands-off style and al- 
lowed his ministers a great deal of discretion. Some have attributed this to 
a desire for a “European”-style government—that is, giving power to the 
cabinet ministers—but it is not at all clear what Alvear did much of the 
time.” Even in the columns of the supportive press, Alvear was not pre- 
sented as being engaged in carrying out political activities for long periods. 
It is possible that he did much behind the scenes. Still, his cabinet minis- 
ters often worked at cross-purposes; it became difficult to discuss the ad- 
ministration’s policy because there seemed to be more than one. It is not 
at all clear how much Alvear really wanted to govern. 
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Alvear did prefer to use bureaucracies. In many senses Alvear could not 
use personalism. His base of support existed because he was willing to 
share power and because he was not Yrigoyen. Because both Alvear and 
Yrigoyen and their supporters came from the Radical Party, it is not terri- 
bly surprising that they shared ideas and ways of expressing themselves. 

Some incidents of this have already been discussed. The Alvearistas 
also attempted to use obrerismo. Despite its reputation to the contrary, 
Chapter 6 will make it clear that the Alvear administration, in some areas, 
went much further than did that of Yrigoyen in attempting to create an 
ongoing relationship with labor, especially the railroaders. Efforts in other 
arenas, however, such as the port of Buenos Aires, were undermined by 
the contradictions within the administration. Nevertheless, the administra- 
tion did attempt to build support through unions. 

Like his predecessor, Alvear made gestures about caring for the popular 
classes. For example, after Alvear visited the state workshops along the 
Riachuelo River, he ordered that a plan be drawn up to build houses for 
the workers that would be rented to them at low cost.” Alvear met regu- 
larly with union delegations, though probably less frequently than Yri- 
goyen, because in many cases he left this to his cabinet members. For 
example, in 1927 he met with representatives of La Fraternidad, the rail- 
road engineers’ and firemen’s union, and the railroad companies to help 
finalize an agreement on salary increases.” Alvear also decreed that May 
1, Labor Day, was to be a holiday for government employees.” 

Unlike the Personalists, however, the Anti-Personalists lacked a good 
grasp of the symbolic. When Alvear toured the Aguila factory that made 
coffees and chocolates, one of those who accompanied him was the head 
of the antiunion Asociación del Trabajo, Joaquín Anchorena.” 

The Alvear administration, particularly while José Tamborini was min- 
ister of interior (1925-28), was not afraid of the big gesture that cost little 
but aimed at pleasing large numbers of the popular classes. The presiden- 
tial pardon of Eusebio Mañasco is a good example. Mañasco, the leader 
of a union representing workers on the mate plantations in San Ignacio, 
Misiones, had been sentenced to life imprisonment for the murder of an 
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Allan Stevenson in 1921. Mañasco's supporters claimed that he had been 
convicted on the basis of coerced testimony. In 1927 the usa, the Syndical- 
ist labor confederation, launched a campaign to pressure the supreme 
court to overturn the sentence or to have Alvear issue a pardon. Agitation 
became intense and mixed with that against the execution of Nicola Sacco 
and Bartolomeo Vanzetti in Massachusetts. Almost the entire Left joined 
the campaigns, and a giant rally was held in February. The Anti-Personal- 
ist political apparatus clearly favored freeing Mafiasco. The coverage in La 
Acción, the Anti-Personalist daily, was favorable to freeing him and a par- 
don appeared almost inevitable once the supreme court only reduced his 
sentence. A convention of Anti-Personalists of the capital pressed for a 
pardon. Alvear received a delegation from the usa, and they asked that a 
pardon be granted along with the traditional ones given on Independence 
Day, July 9. After leaving, the delegates expressed their certainty that Ma- 
fiasco would be freed. There was some talk of a general strike, but La 
Acción claimed that “the workers of the country have a profound faith in 
the president. It is not a case of idolatrous and sentimental devotion that 
would turn out to be depressing for its unconditionalism but an act of 
justice, thoughtful and serene, based on the tranquil analysis of the lead- 
er’s work.” On the eighth, the freeing of Mafiasco made the front page of 
La Acción and the Anti-Personalists continued to milk the situation. On 
the thirteenth, La Acción described Mañasco's visit to the paper and dis- 
played two photographs of him surrounded by its employees. The paper 
claimed that the Anti-Personalists “are not indifferent to the worries and 
desires of the laboring masses.” The Communists responded more cyni- 
cally (and more accurately); they viewed the pardon as obrerismo, done with 
the hope of collecting votes in the upcoming presidential election. They 
also saw the hand of Leónidas Anastasi, the head of the Anti-Personalist 
apparatus in the capital and the former lawyer of the shipboard workers” 
union, as behind the pardon. Whatever the role of Anastasi, the accusation 
was correct, especially because La Acción stressed that Mañasco would not 
be a Communist Party candidate in the elections but would continue to 
support the usa.” 
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From April through August 1927 large-scale agitation roiled Argentina 
as workers protested the pending execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. A series 
of general strikes was called, despite the lack of cooperation between vari- 
ous elements of the Left. Still, unions and left-wing organizations tapped 
something heartfelt. The autobiography of José Peter, a key Communist 
leader among the meatpackers in the 1930s and 19408, makes clear that 
his participation in this movement radicalized him. The Anarchist José 
Grunfeld had a similar experience. One could undoubtedly multiply these 
experiences. From the point of view of the Anti-Personalists, the agitation 
presented a minor opportunity because they could do nothing about the 
fate of Sacco and Vanzetti. The strikes were tolerated. According to La 
Prensa, directly prior to the general strike of August ro the police chief met 
with union leaders just to urge them to call for serenity in the demonstra- 
tions. La Acción seemed sympathetic, even indicating that it might favor a 
boycott of American goods. A cartoon that appeared on August 5 suggested 
that Alvear had a better idea than the governor of Massachusetts, implying 
that the pardon of Mañasco was the example to follow.*° 

The Alvear administration’s obrerista ideas were at least partially under- 
mined by its staffing. Many of those around Alvear—Leopoldo Melo, 
friend and Anti-Personalist presidential candidate in 1928; Foreign Minis- 
ter Angel Gallardo; Naval Minister Manuel Domencq Garcia; and the inten- 
dente of Buenos Aires, Carlos Noel —were conspicuous members of the 
Liga Patriótica, a militant right-wing, antilabor group. Alvear even ap- 
pointed Manuel Carlés, the leader of the organization, to be the interventor 
of the Province of San Juan. Noel had also been active in the antiunion 
Asociación del Trabajo since its founding, and after his appointment as 
intendente the association offered a banquet in his honor in the upper-class 
bastion of the Jockey Club. Many in the union movement found these 
ties disquieting and even occasionally denounced them. The memberships 
complicated the administration’s relationships with labor leaders.*! 
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Alvear never attempted to create personal popularity. Although there 
were efforts to build political support among the popular classes, these did 
not fare particularly well. Despite real improvements in working condi- 
tions in certain industries and an overall good economy, Yrigoyen and his 
allies crushed the Anti-Personalists in the 1928 elections. A contributing 
factor to the Personalists victory lay in their opponents’ inability to grasp 
the importance of the symbolic. 


Rejection of the Opposition 


A crucial element of the political culture of all elements of the Radical 
Party was their unwillingness to accept opposition forces as truly legiti- 
mate. This contributed to the military coup of September 1930 because 
the unwillingness to accept opponents grew as the Radicals came closer 
to controlling all branches of government.** Despite operating within a 
democratic system, the Radicals viewed all opposition as unpatriotic. Only 
they understood the nation and strived for its betterment. They con- 
structed a vision of the political system that portrayed themselves as true 
representatives of the people; opposition forces were portrayed as the 
other. A Radical Party manifesto of March 1916 proclaimed, for example, 
“The Union Civica Radical is the Nation itself, struggling for twenty-six 
years to free it from usurper and regressive leaders. It is the Nation itself 
and for being so, all those who fight for the elevated ideas that animate its 
goals fit within it.”*? Or in the manifesto announcing the return to electoral 
participation in 1912, “The Unión Civica Radical being the genuine expres- 
sion of citizenship in its most sacred desires and aspirations, all well inten- 
tioned citizens ought to identify with it, in all activities and unite under its 
banners, increasing their ranks until they overcome the many obstacles 
that oppose the freeing of the republic from so many troubles and oppres- 
sions.”** 

The Yrigoyenist paper, La Epoca, referred during the 1928 presidential 
campaign to the key opposition (the Anti-Personalists) as the “traitors.” 
During the same campaign, the Personalist senator for Santa Fe, Armando 
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Antille, proposed that the Anti-Personalists’ heads should be placed on 
pikes, clearly a reference to the events in Argentina during the dictatorship 
of Juan Manuel de Rosas in the first half of the nineteenth century. The 
Anti-Personalists (part of the same rhetorical tradition) replied in kind. 
Discussing a provincial election in Entre Rios in 1927, La Accion referred 
to the Personalists as “slaves,” implying that they were subservient to Yri- 
goyen.® In the final days of the 1928 presidential campaign, La Acción 
printed attacks on the mental health of Yrigoyen, calling him senile. On 
the day before the election, the paper characterized the choices as follows: 
“Order, peace and work are the themes that embody the ticket of the 
Unión Civica Radical [Anti-Personalists]. . . . Demagoguery, scandal and 
corruption is the program of the Personalist horde [montonera] [Yrigoye- 
nist].”8° Clearly, here is a world in which the concept of loyal opposition 
does not exist. Only we (whichever group of Radicals is speaking) truly 
represent the nation. 


Conclusion 


Yrigoyen and his faction of the Radical Party built tremendous popular 
support around the figure of Yrigoyen himself. For many, he did become 
an almost saintlike figure to whom Argentina owed full democracy and 
dignity. He protected the worker and cared about all Argentines. Despite 
his unconventional style, he did have charisma. Upon his death La Voz 
del Interior’s headline proclaimed, “The Supreme Star of Democracy Has 
Concluded Its Magnificent Arc.” Underneath it proclaimed, “Great Per- 
sonage of Democracy and Liberty, Without Fear, Without Stain, and With- 
out Blemish.”*” 
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THE LIMITS OF PATRONAGE 


Clientelism and the hiring of supporters have been seen as essential to 
the popularity of Yrigoyen, both by contemporary observers and by later 
historians.! The Radicals, both Personalists and Anti-Personalists, hired 
their followers in large numbers. The question remains, however, whether 
we can ascribe a significant portion of Yrigoyen’s popularity to this prac- 
tice. Undoubtedly, it contributed, but, for example, was it sufficient to over- 
come the memory of the slaughter of workers during the Tragic Week 
of January 1919? The importance of clientelism in producing Yrigoyen’s 
popularity is questionable. Despite a reputation of abstaining from large- 
scale patronage, the Anti-Personalists behaved similarly to the Personal- 
ists, but the Anti-Personalists failed to achieve mass popularity. 

Despite myths to the contrary, employment mania and the spoils sys- 
tem did not begin or end with the Radicals. Ariel Yablon has shown that 
patronage was crucial in obtaining jobs in the 1880s.? As early as 1910, La 
Nacion criticized the Conservative government for engaging in “Empleo- 
mania.” There were too many employees and costs were too high. The 
following year landowners in the Province of Buenos Aires complained 
that in the Conservative provincial government “funds are devoted to pa- 
tronage, subsidies, pensions, exorbitant official salaries, etc.”? These are 
words that could easily have been written later in reference to the Radicals. 
In 1918 La Prensa blamed the spoils system on President Roque Sáenz 
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Pefia but claimed that in Yrigoyen’s first year he refrained from behaving 
similarly, although in 1918 he laid off a large number of customs workers 
for partisan reasons. In 1925 La Nación claimed that before 1916 to get a 
job one only needed the help of an influential person.* 

Giving jobs helped provide workers for the Radical machine’s electoral 
efforts, but it is difficult to give it credit for much more than that. An 
examination of the scope and the context for clientelism makes this clear. 


Bosses and Machines 


Urban political machines developed in response to several kinds of inter- 
locking needs. The rise of political participation created a desire among 
elites to find ways to mobilize voters belonging to the lower-middle and 
working classes in nonthreatening fashions.? They wanted to tie the voters 
to the party and in that way achieve political success. The potential voter 
had desires as well. In societies in which steady, well-paying jobs were in 
short supply and in which the government was a crucial and attractive 
source of employment, the political boss or patron became a good source 
of jobs. Some authors have argued that political client-patron relations take 
place only in peripheral or semiperipheral states and not in industrialized 
countries. Clearly this is not the case, because the industrial Chicago of 
Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle or of Mayor Richard J. Daley had political 
bosses and client-patron relationships. 

Political bosses appeared where there was rapid urban growth, little 
stability, and groups that felt excluded from society. They provided jobs. 
As Simon Sabiani, a political boss of Marseille, said, “I will hire my 
friends!” The political patron also intervened with the faceless bureaucracy 
for those who lacked the ability or the confidence to do it themselves (for 
example, getting someone released from jail for a minor infraction).* 
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Patronage became important in big-city politics, from Chicago to New 
York to Marseille, in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As 
in Buenos Aires, public employment offered stability in a world where 
there was little. In addition, cities grew very fast and needed numerous 
workers to provide even minimally acceptable living conditions. Increasing 
attention was being paid to public health. In our worry about the pollution 
produced by the automobile, we forget the mess left by its predecessor, the 
horse, which made street cleaning in the summer a necessity, not a luxury. 
Therefore, aside from political demands, there existed extremely practical 
needs at the urban level. Because Buenos Aires was the national capital, 
political bosses in the city also could place people in the rapidly expanding 
workforce of the national government. The opportunity for vast exercises 
in patronage was created by the lack of effective civil service systems. In 
Argentina, there are indications that bosses could provide jobs in the pri- 
vate sector, although little solid information exists. According to Marcela 
Ferrari, just prior to the Radical era in the city of Zarate, the Conservative 
boss obtained jobs for his followers in local factories. In sectors in which 
the government had a large role, such as public utilities, it is likely that 
bosses would have the ability to place people.’ 

Client-patron relationships help to explain hierarchical arrangements 
in which a certain level of reciprocity exists. What was reciprocal in all 
this? The patron (boss) offers a job, intervention with the bureaucracy, or 
material help and in return the client gives his vote and general support. 
As William Foote Whyte explained about the North End of Boston, which 
he called Cornerville, “The Cornerville political organization can best be 
described as a system of reciprocal personal obligations. . . . Everyone rec- 
ognizes that when a politician does a favor for a constituent, the constit- 
uent becomes obligated to the politician.” It is a reciprocal, if uneven, 
relationship. As one of Whyte’s informants said, “A Republican governor 
will probably be elected this fall, and, in that case, if the Republicans in 
Cornerville make a good showing, the workers will get taken care of.”* The 
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clientele provided votes and support in return for favors. Support could 
mean many things but probably included joining the party, attending at 
least some meetings, and helping with election preparations. Although we 
do not have a great deal of direct evidence of this in Buenos Aires, this 
type of obligation helps explain the extraordinary turnouts noted by David 
Rock in the internal elections inside the Radical Party in the 1920s. In 
1927, sixty thousand people voted in internal election in Buenos Aires. It 
was just ten thousand fewer votes than the Radicals had won in municipal 
elections the previous year. Numerous people received jobs from the Radi- 
cals, and their presence would be noted. This relationship was, of course, 
hierarchical and asymmetrical, because the boss held most of the cards; 
he could give that job to someone else. 

The subaltern part of this relationship did not lack resources. Voting 
was secret and debts owed to the local caudillo, the ward heeler, did not 
necessarily translate into votes for a candidate. As a local party boss ex- 
claimed in Montevideo, “I have obtained at least 50 pensions; I have gotten 
many people out of jail; I have obtained the installation of at least 30 tele- 
phones; and have helped at a minimum 30 or 40 people get jobs. But if 
they have all voted for us that I don’t know. As you know people are very 
ungrateful.”* This observation on completing the reciprocity is not 
unique." 

In the first decades of the twentieth century, political bosses in Buenos 
Aires bore little resemblance to their counterparts in traditional rural re- 
gions. A patron in a traditional rural economy is endowed with a degree 
of deference and a wider control of economic resources than an urban 
political boss in a twentieth-century city could have. In cities, alternate 
sources of power exist, as do other sources of jobs. In addition, in rural 
areas the patron uses his or her wealth as the base of their power, though 
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the possibility of tapping state power exists. Urban political bosses are part 
of a larger entity, a political party, and they have a finite goal, electoral 
victory, from which wealth and power flow. Their strength comes from 
success in political mobilization, the delivery of votes, and their power 
rests on access through their party to the state. 

The role of urban political bosses, in at least some areas in Latin 
America, also differed from those in the Buenos Aires of the Radicals. In 
Rio de Janeiro in the 1920s patronage was essential to politics and the 
mayor was a presidential appointment, just as in Buenos Aires. Voter turn- 
outs were low, however, fraud was still a problem, and no political parties 
existed. Politics was extraordinarily hierarchical. Bosses seemed to control 
their votes and did it in large part through the giving of jobs. Bosses almost 
always held elective office or senior government jobs. Things were more 
complex in Buenos Aires from 1916 to 1930. Parties played a crucial role; 
more opportunities existed for finding help in the complex civil society; 
and economic opportunities were greater. The availability of nongovern- 
mental jobs is what differentiates the Buenos Aires of Yrigoyen and Alvear 
from the patronage networks described in greater Buenos Aires in recent 
years.” 

The Radical urban bosses’ role resembled that of their counterparts in 
the United States and southern Europe, providing jobs and services in 
return for political support. The political system in which the Argentines 
operated differed, as did the nature of their clientele, but to a large extent 
the nature of the job was similar. Where the role of the political boss in 
Buenos Aires differed most from that of their urban counterparts in other 
countries is in the scope of the opportunities available to them. The same 
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party always ran the municipal government and the national government, 
because the president appointed the intendente or mayor. Intendentes had 
the right to make all municipal appointments. 

Political bosses in Buenos Aires did operate in a competitive atmo- 
sphere in which there were numerous suitors for their clientele. The citi- 
zens of Buenos Aires had options in finding help, in giving their loyalty, 
or in establishing a larger identity. Ethnic organizations—mutual aid soci- 
eties and the like—proliferated. As Leandro Gutiérrez and Luis Alberto 
Romero have demonstrated, in the 1920s an array of neighborhood insti- 
tutions flourished and offered the Buenos Aires resident aid and a sense 
of belonging. Fans or members of soccer clubs—such as River Plate, the 
Boca Juniors, and myriad others—could claim an identity beyond that of 
their street or family. Labor unions also offered a sense of identity. Anar- 
chists and Socialists created an alternative cultural world for their mem- 
bers.!* 

Although political organizations had delivered votes prior to the open- 
ing of the political system, the Radicals needed to create their own ma- 
chine once they had their hands on the levers of power. Moreover, the 
nature of the process had changed. Voters had to be convinced to go to the 
polls and vote for a specific party. 

Slightly over a month after assuming the presidency, Yrigoyen ap- 
pointed as intendente of Buenos Aires the president of the Radical Party's 
organization in the city. Simultaneously, he appointed a special twenty- 
two-person city council whose members were important party functionar- 
ies in each of the twenty wards into which the city was divided. The party 
apparatus had become the municipal government." 

In the city of Buenos Aires, and across most of the nation, the Radical 
Party was extraordinarily well organized. In the city, each ward had its own 
committee and many had subcommittees as well. The party sponsored 
libraries and cultural activities. Ties were forged with community organi- 
zations. The amount of activity that each ward committee carried out in 
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periods between electoral campaigns varied tremendously, depending on 
the leadership. A crucial function of the committees was to organize the 
propaganda for elections. With radio still in its infancy, electoral cam- 
paigns were labor intensive. Campaign workers needed to place posters on 
walls, canvass voters, and organize demonstrations. 

As had been true prior to 1912, election campaigns provided a type of 
diversion. At a time when little cheap entertainment existed for the popu- 
lar classes, electoral campaigns provided just that, along with information 
on public affairs. All parties carried out similar activities, but the Radical 
Party’s campaigns were larger, more complex, and therefore had more 
entertainment value. Perusal of La Epoca during any campaign shows a 
roughly similar set of activities. By describing briefly a few events toward 
the end of the March 1919 campaign for a senator and two seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies, we can get some idea of their potential role in peo- 
ple’s lives. For example, the sixteenth ward, Belgrano, announced street 
rallies for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday at 9 p.m. with four different 
speakers each time. On Saturday the rally was indoors in the hall of the 
Sociedad Italiana and the crowd was to be addressed by five Radical con- 
gressmen. Other wards scheduled similar events. On another night, wards 
ten, eleven, thirteen, fourteen, nineteen, and twenty held rallies in their 
respective districts and then the attendees converged at 11 p.m. in the plaza 
in front of the congress building, where several speakers addressed them. 
After the rally the crowd—led by the senatorial candidate, Vicente Gallo, 
and the president of the Radical Party for the capital, José Tamborini— 
marched to the party headquarters singing the national anthem. A similar 
rally was held the following night. The Friday before the election, the cam- 
paign culminated with a giant rally. Each ward committee held a meeting 
in its own district before the attendees walked or took streetcars, some 
specially arranged, to locations on the Avenida de Mayo, the grand avenue 
linking the Plaza de Mayo, the historic center of the city, with that of the 
Plaza del Congreso. The crowd then marched up the avenue, passing by 
Yrigoyen, who stood on a balcony. Who went to these rallies? Charges 
circulated that government workers were forced to attend, many wearing 
uniforms, such as mailmen, but according to a recent study by Anibal 
Viguera, the crowds were mixed. Photos showed well-dressed attendees." 
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What role did political bosses, the caudillos, play in Buenos Aires? They 
acted as the intermediary among the party, the state, and the average in- 
habitant. The bosses gave support in a society that provided little in the 
way of social services. Their power came from their connection to a politi- 
cal party that needed them to turn out voters. The party made sure that the 
bosses had the tools to do their work, and in return the boss expected his 
“clients” to vote correctly and to help with the business of doing politics. 

The district committees of the Radical Party distributed low-cost food, 
such as bread (the famous pan radical), meat, cheese, and milk. Children 
received toys on Epiphany. The committees and the party paper provided 
free or low-cost medical care and free legal advice. Classes of various types 
were offered. In October 1927 the party committee of the eighth ward 
gave clothes to more than eight hundred poor children. The following year 
Federación Obrera Irigoyenista, which had been formed to push for the 
nationalization of the petroleum industry and the creation of a national 
agricultural bank and an Argentine merchant marine, celebrated Colum- 
bus Day and Yrigoyen’s reelection by giving clothes, shoes, school utensils, 
toys, and candy to poor children.” 

The Radical political bosses also operated through the many formal and 
informal organizations that sprang up in Buenos Aires. Some of the sup- 
posedly politically neutral neighborhood associations had ties to political 
parties, including the Radicals. Soccer clubs were membership organiza- 
tions and many had political ties. A striking example is Almagro, which 
usually played in the second division. It was definitively founded in 1916 
because of a split in another club between Radical and Conservative mem- 
bers. Its president between 1919 and 1927 was Miguel Ortiz de Zarate, 
who was elected to the Chamber of Deputies in 1928 and 1938 on Radical 
slates. In 1924, according to the sporting magazine El Globo, almost all 
members of Almagro were Radicals and Ortiz de Zarate controlled the 
local Radical committee with the help of the votes from its members. 
Romulo Trucco, who had been elected to congress as a Radical, succeeded 
Ortiz de Zarate as president of Almagro. Arturo Frondizi, the future Radi- 
cal president of Argentina, played in the youth divisions of the club in the 
19208.'8 
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As in other countries, a few of the caudillos had links to criminal orga- 
nizations and undoubtedly financed some of their operations in this man- 
ner.'? A good example of a Personalist Radical caudillo was Pedro Bidegain 
from the sixth ward, San Carlos Sur, who sat on the city council from 1921 
to 1923 and in the Chamber of Deputies from 1926 to 1930. We know 
more about him than most of his peers because he replied to attacks in 
writing. Bidegain was born, raised, and married in the ward. At age sixteen 
he went to work for the Ferrocarril Oeste, became a fireman, and was on 
his way to becoming an engineer when he quit to go into business. He 
had been an active member of the engineers’ and firemen’s union, La 
Fraternidad. Apparently, Bidegain had no great success as a businessman, 
but in 1924 he owned a bus company. Although he claimed in his 1929 
pamphlet that he only held a public sector job in 1922, in 1930 he had a 
supervisory job at the municipal slaughterhouse. There was some contro- 
versy about when he started working for the Radical Party and charges 
were made that he had previously worked for the Socialists or the Conser- 
vatives or both; in any case, he began his Radical Party labors prior to 
Yrigoyen’s presidency. An opponent in the sixth ward accused him of 
keeping control of the local Radical organization by padding the member- 
ship with Socialists and using public employees as party workers. A key 
power base for Bidegain was the important soccer club San Lorenzo de 
Almagro. The club’s internal elections in 1924 could be pictured as a con- 
test between Personalist and Anti-Personalist Radicals, and in 1926 Bide- 
gain used the club’s membership lists to ask for support for his candidacy 
for the Chamber of Deputies. He was able to win the club’s presidency. 
Bidegain’s brother and nephew also played key roles in the club. San Lo- 
renzo’s current stadium is officially named for Bidegain but is commonly 
known by another name. He also participated in the founding of an impor- 
tant social club in the barrio.? 
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A neighborhood paper in the 1930s had this to say about a caudillo 
active in the 1920s in a neighboring barrio: “As a neighbor he was always 
one of the enthusiastic proponents of the area. [He was] the founder of the 
old Development Association, a member of School Council, president of 
various school associations, athletic leader, organizer of patriotic and pop- 
ular celebrations, collaborator in all culture activities.” 

The public face of the boss was seconded by a more private one. The 
boss interceded with the bureaucracy or the police. For example, Dr. Fran- 
cisco Raynoli wrote on March 23, 1924, to Vicente Gallo, the minister of 
interior, on the letterhead of the capital committee of the Union Civica 
Radical Principista complaining that his client Ernesto Cosolino (or Goz- 
zolino) had been held unfairly by the police for eleven days, then had been 
released, and almost immediately rearrested. On March 27 Gallo received 
a reply from the police stating that Cosolino had a record and that he had 
been arrested for carrying arms.?? Although Raynoli did not receive the 
type of response he desired, without his connections there would have 
been no response. At times political intervention could be much more 
mundane, such as seeking to obtain the necessary paperwork to sell some- 
thing.” 

A key function of the caudillo was to help people get jobs. For example, 
in La Plata after a federal intervention had thrown out the Conservatives, 
Radical Party followers crowded around the home of the Radical leader 
Luis Monteverde hoping to obtain a job.* Such wholesale granting of jobs 
occurred much more frequently in the provinces than in Buenos Aires, 
but in either case, obtaining employment was usually a more private affair. 

In an interview in the 1970s, Francisco Pérez Leirós—who dominated 
the Unión Obrera Municipal (uom), the Socialist-controlled municipal 
workers union during the 1920s and 1930s—claimed that for a laborer to 
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get a job with the city he needed a recommendation from someone in 
office; he also reported that posts were even sold.” 

In 1925 the Socialist Party paper, La Vanguardia, claimed that a Radical 
Party boss was overheard complaining to the intendente’s private secretary 
about the delay in hiring a worker and stating that those who had paid had 
gotten their posts immediately. According to the article, this was con- 
firmed when the secretary of hacienda received a letter accusing a man 
named Roulet of offering for sale posts as laborers and working through 
the intendente’s secretary. After a fistfight between Roulet and an accuser, 
the charges were proved, at least to the satisfaction of the paper. Similar 
accusations were later made against the national administration.?* 

Sales of jobs undoubtedly occurred, but much more common was the 
obtaining of posts through political connections. Men and women received 
jobs as political rewards or favors to politicians and sometimes lost them 
when political fortunes reversed. The vom regularly objected to the con- 
nections needed to get a job. For example, it complained that a group of 
laborers and masons who worked for the city as supernumeraries were 
fired on March 17, 1927. The union believed that it could not have been 
for lack of funds because replacements were hired directly afterward, but 
the fired workers lacked patrons.’ 

How extensive were the ties between government jobs and the party 
political apparatus? We have solid evidence coming from a December 1922 
interpellation of the minister of interior on the issue of government em- 
ployees taking part in electoral activities. Adolfo Dickmann, a Socialist 
Party deputy, read off the names of the Radical committee for the second 
ward and all held government posts. He also claimed that almost all the 
members of the national and capital committees of the Radicals were gov- 
ernment employees. No one contradicted him.” 

Jobs were considered something that successful politicians distributed 
among their followers and friends. When some Radicals broke with the 
party in 1924, their former associates made accusations. In Cérdoba, a 
prominent Anti-Personalist, Arsenio Soria, had obtained employment for 
his friends, including as manager of a branch of the Banco Hipotecario 
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Nacional, with a normal school, and as a doctor with the State Railroads.” 
In general, the giving of jobs was a normal part of the political process. 
For example, in 1943 the former president of the Union Ferroviaria, José 
Domenech, accused the State Railroads of being a dumping ground for 
political workers in the era before 1930: “Those railroads constituted a 
refuge for the people of [political] committees, placing them there, grant- 
ing them a salary and not giving them work; even the case of office workers 
who did not know what a typewriter was.” Others just went to their offices 
once a month to pick up their salary. La Prensa claimed that in the work- 
shops of the State Railroads in Tafi Viejo a handful of bosses could just 
place their people.*° 

The existence of patronage was well known, but it was seen as wrong 
and rarely talked about directly. Most information available today is there- 
fore indirect. We do, however, have some letters kept by the historian 
Emilio Ravignani, who held a key position in the city administration be- 
tween 1922 and 1927, that show that he became the center of a web of 
patronage. Most of the letters are those he received, but they do permit 
some idea of the process of patronage. Some made reference to actions 
taken, while a few others had penciled notations on them. Letters request- 
ing jobs came from cabinet ministers such as Minister of Interior Nicolas 
Matienzo and Naval Minister Manuel Domecq Garcia but also from the 
president’s wife, Regina P. de Alvear. Radical Party organizations re- 
quested jobs for individuals but also for groups of deserving job seekers. 
Prominent Anti-Personalists Vincente Gallo, Leónidas Anastasi, and Rein- 
aldo Elena asked for jobs for individuals, but so did members of the oppo- 
sition, including prominent Socialists, the Personalist boss Pedro 
Bidegain, the Communist city councilor José Penelón, as well as the Con- 
servative councilor Adolfo Múgica.*? Personal connections did matter. Per- 
sonalist deputy and fellow historian Diego Molinari wrote requesting a job 
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for a Secundino Potti, about whom he had spoken to Ravignani at the 
institute. 

Asking for jobs for people is not the same as obtaining the positions, 
but the pursuit of employment was often successful. For example, a letter 
of November 1926 from Socialist city councilor Miguel Briuolo spoke of 
sending the names of two women for jobs, as was already agreed on. Briu- 
olo also mentioned one more woman as decided on and added that he was 
supplying another name in case there was room for her.** Arrangements 
were frequently complex. On October 1, 1927, a Carmen Oliva sent a letter 
to Ravignani to inform him and thank him because she had been ap- 
pointed as a teacher after being recommended to an Arturo Demarco by 
Elena, to whom she had been sent by Ravignani. He would have already 
known, as he had received letters from the other two. Demarco was presi- 
dent of something called the Biblioteca Popular Dr. Leopoldo Melo (Melo 
being a key Anti-Personalist) and a member of school council 19, which 
had influence over schools in a neighborhood in the city. Teachers fre- 
quently received posts in this fashion.* Even important people could not 
be assured that a recommended person would obtain a post. Lieutenant 
Colonel José Sarobe, secretary of the minister of war, asked for a job for 
an Emilia Frigoni, but it was noted that no vacancies existed. A short time 
later a Juan Gonzalez, whom Sarobe had also recommended, did receive a 
post.” It is clear from the numerous requests received, even from political 
allies, that it would have been impossible to fulfill all of them. The munici- 
pal administration did not heedlessly and unendingly create new positions. 
A feature that made the system of patronage unusual, by world standards, 
is the sharing of positions with the opposition. The reasons for this will be 
discussed below. 

We will see in Chapter 6 an aspect of clientelism when the Anti-Person- 
alists appointed labor leaders to government posts with the idea of helping 
create new and politically friendly unions among both municipal and na- 
tional government workers. Individual labor leaders also received jobs 
from the government or the party, though one does have to be careful 
about the charges flung by ideological opponents. For example, Luis 
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Lauzet, an important Syndicalist, printer, and writer for the Bandera Prole- 
taria, who had served on the Federal Council of the FORA 1x, went to the 
International Labor Organization conference in Geneva as a technical advi- 
sor to the government delegation. He had originally been nominated by a 
union and appointed as a worker delegate. The Socialist paper pointed out 
that the union did not exist and the original appointment had to be with- 
drawn. He was expelled from the printers’ union for going to Geneva 
against the wishes of his confederation, but he received a high position in 
the Anti-Personalist paper La Acción.” According to the Communists, in 
1926 Francisco Rosanova, who led the railroad union during some of the 
1917 strikes, was a high employee of the Ministry of Public Works and an 
advisor to that minister and to the minister of interior. In 1920 the mari- 
time workers’ union claimed that the editor of the Anarchist paper, La 
Protesta, Luis Maria Lopez, was a customs employee. Charges also circu- 
lated that a secretary of the union of shipbuilding carpenters received a job 
in the Ministry of Public Works. Clearly attempts were made to woo union 
leaders by giving them jobs.** 

Why was government employment so important? Blue-collar jobs were 
frequently unstable and ill paying. Stable and well-paying jobs with the 
government were therefore extremely attractive to blue-collar workers. By 
the mid-1920s the wages of blue-collar municipal and national employees 
were markedly higher than in comparable employment in the private sec- 
tor. This was also true for petty clerks and other semiskilled white-collar 
employees. 


Employment with the City of Buenos Aires 


The political system of the city of Buenos Aires made it an ideal site for 
patronage. The executive power, the intendente or mayor, was appointed by 
the president, served at his approval, and reflected his desires. The inten- 
dente had wide powers. He set the budget and had the right to make all 
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appointments to municipal posts. The modern structure of the city govern- 
ment was created in 1917 when a law was passed establishing an elected 
city council and giving the council the power to approve budgets and even 
the intendente’s salary. As important, the council could make the inten- 
dente’s life difficult, slowing key measures and even embarrassing him.” 
The council played a crucial role because the balance of power in munici- 
pal politics, unlike almost anywhere else in Argentina, remained divided 
between several parties. At no time between 1918 and 1930 did one party 
control the intendency and have a majority on the council.* This made 
governing a game of coalition building. Although the party that controlled 
the presidency and thus the intendency claimed for its followers the lion’s 
portion of the spoils and the right to purge opponents when regimes 
changed, it also shared jobs with opposing parties. The reasons why spoils 
were shared, unlike in machine-run cities in the United States, lay in the 
political structure. In the United States the paramount goal of a political 
boss was to control the office of the municipal executive, an impossibility 
in Argentina because the intendente was the president’s man. Even domi- 
nance of the city council was difficult given the proportional nature of the 
electoral system. Division of the spoils oiled the waters. 

Municipal workers and other government employees became important 
due to the very small numbers required to elect city councilors and con- 
gressmen. In 1920 a party received a seat on the city council with only 
5,601 votes. Turnout for congressional elections was higher and the two- 
thirds/one-third division of seats made the numbers needed to win a seat 
in congress much higher than for the city council, but still it remained 
relatively low.* In 1928 the program of the Socialist Party’s capital branch 
focused on municipal workers, and an editorial in La Prensa in 1930 com- 
mented on how the two branches of the city government competed for the 
favor of the municipal workers in their search for votes.” 
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In other words, a few votes were important, and government workers 
had to vote. For example, the city’s secretary of hacienda in November 
1928 directed the heads of the sections under his authority to remind their 
subordinates of their duty to vote in the upcoming elections. The memo 
stated that employees were to present their voting books (libretas) to their 
supervisors to prove that they had voted; the supervisors were to submit to 
the secretary the names and the reasons why employees had not voted.* 
In 1922 the governor of the Province of Buenos Aires, José Luis Cantilo, 
decreed that all provincial employees had to present their voting books to 
their superiors the day after the election; if they had not voted this would 
be placed in their files and would make promotions more difficult.“ It may 
have been difficult to control how government employees voted, but they 
could be coerced into voting. 

Usually coercion was not necessary because municipal workers had a 
large stake in the outcome. The city council not only set wages and estab- 
lished working conditions but also acted as a sounding board for worker 
complaints. Councilors spent inordinate amounts of time discussing these 
issues. The good treatment of municipal workers after the establishment 
of the popularly elected city council was due in large measure to patronage. 
If a boss gets jobs for his clients, it pays to treat them well. The governing 
force in the city, the Radical Party, had a critical stake in such treatment. 
But so did other parties, because they also had supporters in the workforce 
and a say in the conditions, because of the intendente’s need to work with 
the council. 

The numerous Socialists and Communists who worked for the munici- 
pality indicate that the job recommendations from those parties frequently 
met with success. Socialists controlled the dominant municipal workers’ 
union, the vom. Although the Socialists frequently protested the use of 
patronage and called for following the strict regulations, they benefited 
from the existing system. For example, in 1924 a Socialist council member 
protested the large number of workers in the Dirección de Paseos, which 
had 217 supernumerary employees. An opposing councilor retorted that 
30 were Socialist militants, to which charge the Socialists did not reply.* 
Clearly they received a share of the spoils. 

The unique relationship that the city had with the national government 
limited the scope and size of the city’s workforce. The national government 
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controlled the schools, the police, and the waterworks. Still, Buenos Aires 
had a wide range of employees. For example, in 1926 it employed 416 
doctors, 91 veterinarians, 55 midwives, 35 engineers, and 13 architects, as 
well as jewelers, tailors, dressmakers, clerks, and manual laborers. In early 
1922 almost three-quarters of the city employees were blue-collar workers 
who did an entire range of activities, from street sweeping to more skilled 
occupations. The vom did complain that the number of blue-collar jobs 
did not expand sufficiently to meet the city’s growing needs, particularly 
for street cleaning, despite an overall increase in the number of employees. 
Workers were frequently misclassified and worked at white-collar jobs but 
were paid as laborers.** This reflected the need of patronage to provide 
what in the eyes of the recipients was respectable employment. 

With one major exception, the ethnic composition of the municipal 
workforce did resemble the larger population. According to the census of 
municipal workers taken in June 1926, 42 percent of the workforce was 
Argentine, 20 percent Spanish, and 17.8 percent Italian. The only large 
anomaly, which points to the importance of a spoils system, was the 13.2 
percent of all municipal workers who were naturalized citizens and there- 
fore could vote in national elections. In 1914 just 2.4 percent of the city’s 
foreign-born population was naturalized.” Why so many foreign munici- 
pal employees who could not vote? The worker hired might not be the one 
being rewarded for political loyalty; the worker might be a relative or friend 
of the person being rewarded. In addition, the noncitizen could provide 
crucial services to the organization, at least as important as a vote. Many 
foreign-born municipal employees were eligible to vote in municipal elec- 
tions and may have done so.* As we have seen, some jobs could be bought 
and therefore whether the person voted did not matter. Some might have 
been hired outside of the spoils system. 

A dizzying ascent in the number of municipal workers began before 
the Radicals came to power in 1916. In 1906 the city employed 5,353 work- 
ers and by 1914 there were 11,732 workers. The Yrigoyen years did not see 
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a comparable rise, although there was an increase, which pushed the num- 
ber of employees to almost 15,000. During most of the first Yrigoyen presi- 
dency economic times were extremely bad and, as discussed below, he did 
get an opportunity to replace many workers with his own choices. A real 
surge came during the Alvear years, with number of employees reaching 
almost 22,000. This does not fit the traditional image of Alvear as being 
above such tactics. The rapid pace of hiring continued during the second 
term of Yrigoyen, with employment reaching almost 26,000 workers in 
1930. As I have shown elsewhere, subsequent governments continued the 
enlargement of the municipal payroll at a very fast rate.*? Clearly the Radi- 
cals were part of a larger political culture and it would be difficult to attri- 
bute their success to a trait that they shared with all contemporary 
governments. 

Was the rapid increase in city employees just a response to the growing 
needs of a developing urban area? Buenos Aires, after all, had the reputa- 
tion of being a clean and well-maintained city, at least in its central areas. 
The city’s population almost doubled between 1909 and 1936, and the 
number of municipal employees almost quadrupled.*! The complexity of 
providing municipal services increases as the population goes up and with 
it the areas of dense habitation. How did the number of employees com- 
pare with cities elsewhere? If one compares the number of employees per 
hundred thousand inhabitants that Buenos Aires had in 1926 with North 
American cities the previous year, the figure for Buenos Aires, 1,121, was 
similar or lower. New York had 1,122 workers per 100,000 inhabitants, 
Chicago 1,192, and Los Angeles 1,765. 

The comparisons are not really fair, however, because the numbers for 
Chicago include all municipal employees (including teachers, police, and 
firemen), and those for New York and Los Angeles exclude teachers, but 
include police and fire personnel, none of whom are included in the Bue- 
nos Aires municipal budget.” In 1927 in Buenos Aires there were 6,746 
subaltern members of the police force or 342 for every 100,000 inhabi- 
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tants.” So the number of municipal employees in Buenos Aires was really 
much higher than in New York or Chicago. If one could include in such 
calculations other excluded groups, the ratio for Buenos Aires would be 
much greater than for comparable cities. 

The comparison with Chicago is particularly interesting because Chi- 
cago had and has a reputation for being machine run and dominated by 
patronage, but, in the number of jobs available, Buenos Aires easily sur- 
passed it. The different political systems, however, make it difficult to di- 
rectly compare the number of employees. In the United States, many jobs 
would be hidden in the county and state systems, which had no parallel in 
Buenos Aires. Radical Party bosses in Buenos Aires had access to the na- 
tional bureaucracy, and therefore had an even wider venue for placing 
their clients. 

Perhaps the best evidence of the existence of a patronage system was 
the major effort to improve municipal working conditions, especially in 
the area of salaries. During the last years of Conservative rule, despite the 
flurry in hiring of municipal workers, working conditions and wages were 
extraordinarily bad. In 1909, 46 percent earned sixty pesos per month or 
less. The lack of attention to patronage is further indicated by the large 
number of Spaniards (nonvoters) who held unskilled jobs. It is not that 
the Conservatives were above such activities, as they amply demonstrated 
in Buenos Aires province, but because votes could be obtained in other 
manners and the amount of political mobilization was limited, there was 
little need to reward blue-collar workers.** 

In a competitive situation, it makes little sense to give supporters jobs 
and then treat them badly. As pointed out above, a political boss has no 
guarantee that his “client” will stay loyal, especially because of the secret 
ballot. Some of the improvements occurred due to the efforts of the vom, 
but that organization’s leverage remained limited. The vom, created in 
early 1916, had close ties to the Socialist Party. Increasing conflict with the 
new Radical administration led to a major strike in 1917 that was essen- 
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tially crushed; five thousand to seven thousand workers lost their jobs, 
though subsequently many did regain them. This gave the Radicals an 
opportunity to hire their own. The union recovered in the next few years 
and was able to negotiate with the city executive." 

After initial strikes that lent it credibility, the vom refrained from call- 
ing stoppages and depended on support from the Socialists on the city 
council and the embarrassment it could cause the municipal executive 
branch by publicizing bad treatment of employees. The vom’s biggest 
threat, however, was its potential to expand the base of the Socialist Party. 

The next few years saw major improvements in the municipal workers’ 
conditions. Although the vom claimed credit, politics played a larger role. 
Both major parties in the capital had a stake in improving the municipal 
workers’ conditions: the Radicals because so many workers were party cli- 
ents, the Socialists because of ideology and the vom’s close ties to that 
party. Even minor parties, such as the Communists, played a role. José 
Penelón, a key Communist leader, served two terms on the council and 
was the municipal workers’ most vociferous protector.*° 

The city council passed and the intendente signed a series of improve- 
ments in working conditions. Some came in response to national legisla- 
tion; others were local initiatives. Workers began to receive Sundays or an 
equivalent day off; they also became eligible for paid vacations and a forty- 
four-hour week. The retirement plan for municipal workers was placed on 
a more regular footing and widened to include blue-collar workers. Some 
categories of employees failed to receive these benefits, and the union and 
some on the city council continually complained.’ 

The biggest changes came in salaries and other monetary reimburse- 
ments, which coincided with the establishment of a city council elected by 
a wide electorate, as the councilors bragged. In the sanitation division, a 
peon made 60 pesos a month in 1919, 80 in 1920, 88 in 1921, and 100 
pesos in 1922. In 1924 a minimum wage of 160 pesos a month was estab- 
lished and remained constant until 1930, when it was raised to 165 pesos. 
The average municipal employee in 1914 earned 118.69 pesos per month 
and 185.96 in 1924.8 
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After the establishment of a minimum salary, the scale for city workers 
was much higher than for the average wage earner. In 1925, 85 percent of 
blue-collar city workers earned from 160 to 180 pesos. According to Adolfo 
Dorfman, in 1924 the average salary in Buenos Aires stood at 118.30 pesos. 
There is some possibility that Dorfman’s figure is low, but a 1928 study 
by the pnt indicates that it is more or less accurate. The study examined 
the budgets of 1,198 workers’ families and found that their average 
monthly expenses were 169.65 pesos per month and they earned 170.03 
per month. The family of four had two wage earners." Therefore, munici- 
pal workers, particularly those holding nonskilled jobs such as street 
sweepers, did much better than their counterparts employed elsewhere. In 
the years after 1924 a higher percentage of municipal workers earned over 
the municipal minimum. 

Although not counted in the city budget as salaries, many workers 
earned money in addition to their wages. Starting in 1923 the city paid a 
15 percent bonus to white-collar employees who earned low salaries and 
had at least ten years of seniority. Later, white-collar employees with more 
seniority received a 20 percent bonus. In 1926 blue-collar workers earning 
fewer than 250 pesos a month and having more than ten years of service 
were given a Io percent bonus." When this program started, the over- 
whelming majority of those eligible were not Radical appointees. Starting 
in 1929 those who made less than 300 pesos a month and had worked ten 
years received 5 pesos a month for every child under fifteen. In 1929 the 
bonuses represented 4.4 percent of the total amount of salaries.? Munici- 
pal workers also enjoyed the benefits of a pension system. The political 
parties took care of their clients. 

The municipal budget soared between 1910 and the end of the Radical 
control of the city. Municipal expenditures stood at some 33.6 million 
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pesos in 1910 and at 37.4 million in 1916, the year Yrigoyen took office, 
though they had been higher before World War I. In the subsequent presi- 
dential election year, 1922, the budget was 68.6 million pesos, but the 
increase had not been steady. By 1928 the budget had risen to some 87.7 
million pesos and by 1930 to 99 million.** The budget increased faster 
than the population, and during World War I and its immediate aftermath 
the cost of living rose precipitously, peaking in 1920 but then falling. 
Therefore, inflation cannot account for the rapid expansion of the budget. 
The increase occurred because of growing political demands. A significant 
portion was due to the surge in the number of municipal workers and the 
amount of wages and the improvements in working conditions, but also 
to the activist and expansive city government.” In the years between 1910 
and 1930, the overall budget almost tripled, but the outlay for salaries in- 
creased almost 5.5 times. 

In 1916 salaries consumed more than 40 percent of the budget. The 
Radical Party's taking control of the city did not have an immediate impact. 
It is only between 1919 and 1921, in the midst of vast labor upheaval, the 
establishment of the popularly elected city council, the emergence of the 
vom, and a postwar economic recovery, that per capita spending reached 
prewar levels. The surge comes in both the general budget and salaries. 
This confirms Rock's observation of a turn to political patronage in this 
era, but the timing may not be due so much to a decided change in strategy 
as to a shift in budgeting realities. The initial years of the Alvear adminis- 
tration saw some budget restraint (though the percentages spent on sala- 
ries were much higher than during the first years of the Yrigoyen 
administration). Especially as the presidential election of 1928 approached, 
the percentage spent on city employees surged, reaching more than 6o 
percent in 1927 before shrinking slightly under Yrigoyen. There can be no 
doubt that keeping employees happy became more important over time. 
These figures do not include the bonuses based on seniority and on the 
number of children. The municipal government now spent its money on 
employees rather than capital projects. 
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The National Government 


Parallel to the situation at the municipal level was that of the national 
government. The chaotic nature of the budgeting process, however, makes 
it impossible to have a firm grasp of the size of the national bureaucracy. 
For example, in 1923 a study of the pension fund for national employees 
lamented that a census of such workers was needed to understand the 
scope of the fund’s problems and that each year since 1906 the fund’s 
annual report had called for such a study.” In other words, not even the 
pension board knew the size of the government workforce. An examina- 
tion of annual budgets fails to give us solid figures because many workers 
were outside budget lines and in the 1920s congress frequently failed to 
pass a new budget. Some growing state operations—such as the state 
petroleum company, YPF, or the State Railroads—were not included in the 
budget. 

Ana Virginia Persello has made an analysis of the budgets (without the 
armed services) and has noted 60,109 employees in 1914, 69,427 in 1923, 
87,932 in 1927, and 94,898 in 1929.” Between 1914 and 1923, employ- 
ment increased by 9,318, or 15.5 percent. This includes the entire first Yri- 
goyen presidency; although in all probability shrinkage occurred during 
the economic downturn caused by World War I. Under Alvear, the increase 
appears much larger; from 1923 to 1927 employment grew by 18,505 or 
26.6 percent. These figures demonstrate that conventional wisdom about 
patronage and the two presidencies is not correct. 

Are there other figures available? According to a study published in 
1915, there were over 110,000 total government employees in 1914 with 
80,323 in the budget (including groups such as the military). At the end 
of 1919, 96,000 were paying into the government pension fund. Accord- 
ing to an official publication, national employment, including supernu- 
meraries, had reached 152,856 (112,369 without uniformed military 
personnel) in 1922. A 1924 census of government personnel arrived at a 
figure of 112,220. Another calculation of the number of national employ- 
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ees, without conscripts, gave the figure as 124,688 for both 1929 and 
1930.” 

In 1926 the Department of Hacienda did a census of blue-collar work- 
ers in a number of different divisions of the government, coming up with 
a total of 14,150. When seniority of workers was shown, the largest group 
was hired between 1923 and 1925, under Alvear. Hiring during World War 
I had been limited. Unfortunately, this type of information does not ac- 
count for worker turnover, which may have been high.” 

In 1935 the pension board for public employees did a study of those 
paying into the fund, dividing them into four categories, white-collar em- 
ployees (empleados), blue-collar workers (obreros), police, and teaching per- 
sonnel. Again, by examining seniority, an idea of hiring patterns can be 
discerned, but turnover makes an accurate picture impossible. In all four 
categories it appears that World War I had limited the number of new 
employees and hiring peaks were found during the last years of the first 
Yrigoyen administration, the last years of Alvear’s term, and Yrigoyen’s 
second term. According to this study, there is not a marked difference 
between the Alvear and Yrigoyen years.” 

Unfortunately, the very disparate sources for the overall number of na- 
tional employees make it difficult to do a full analysis of the increase, but 
it was important and occurred under both Yrigoyen and Alvear. Expansion 
of state jobs, however, does not prove clientelism. A significant part of the 
increase reflected the widening scope of government. For example, the 
state petroleum company, founded after the discovery of oil in 1907 and 
reorganized as YPF in 1922, had 6,380 employees by December 1930.” 
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Is there evidence of clientelism and where? All indications are that 
some sectors were staffed more by political appointments than others. As 
mentioned above, the State Railroads had such a reputation. When Yri- 
goyen became president for the second time, the new administration 
charged that Alvear’s had placed clients on the State Railroads and used 
this claim to justify layoffs, which according to press accounts numbered 
over a thousand. According to La Prensa, however, by December 1929 the 
number of State Railroad employees in the capital had doubled during 
Yrigoyen’s presidency, reaching 3,600. The company needed to rent much 
more office space. Similarly, in January 1929 in the station of the port of 
Buenos Aires where the railroad discharged river traffic, there had been 
48 State Railroad employees costing 7,550 pesos per month, and by Octo- 
ber the number had increased to 304 with a cost of 47,910 pesos per 
month.” 

State Railroad employment does not follow a pattern that can logically 
be ascribed just to patronage. The number of employees increased rapidly 
between 1916 and 1930, growing from 16,827 workers to 26,680. It was 
not, however, a simple upward line. Employment declined in 1917 and hit 
bottom in 1918 with 13,313 employees before increasing between 1919 and 
1921. The number of employees stood at 18,707 in 1921 before shrinking 
to 16,977 in the presidential election year of 1922. If patronage were the 
prime consideration, an election year would not be a good time to do this. 
During this period the size of the rail network stayed relatively stable, only 
increasing slightly. The employment downturns of 1917-18 and 1922-23 
can be tied to a decrease in rail traffic. The number of employees increased 
steadily from 1924 through 1930, but this, at least in part, reflected the 
sizeable increase in track mileage. Passenger and freight traffic increased 
dramatically between 1916 and 1929, 115 and 81 percent, respectively, and 
less sharply, but significantly, from 1924 to 1929. The number of workers 
per kilometer increased during the Radical governments but was usually 
lower than it was for the private railroads. Silvana Palermo has argued that 
the staffing of the railroads was not a product of clientelism. The total 
number of workers employed by the State Railroads supports this thesis. 
Total numbers, however, do not explain distribution or who was hired. An 
organization with few employees can be totally staffed by those with politi- 
cal connections.” 
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In Buenos Aires, public school teachers were national employees and, 
as we have seen, frequently gained employment through patronage. A cu- 
rious anomaly existed: most elementary school teachers were women and 
therefore could not vote. Similar to the case with immigrants, this did not 
mean that they lacked political connections. Male members of their fami- 
lies voted and the teachers could participate in the work of political cam- 
paigns. The number of teachers in the capital grew from 3,229 in 1908 to 
5,222 in 1917, 7,644 in 1922, and 14,434 in 1929. This is a spectacular 
rise, but the number of teachers rose only twice as fast as the increase in 
the number of students, which went from 97,584 in 1908 to 232,377 in 
1929.”° The student-teacher ratio was 16:1 in 1929. Nationwide a similar 
pattern occurred in primary schools run by the national government; the 
number of teachers increased from 9,039 in 1915 to 29,479 in 1930, and 
students went from 326,281 to 691,750. The student-teacher ratio fell from 
36:1 to 23:1.””7 The number of teachers does not seem excessive, although 
clearly patronage appointments were crucial. 

The mail and telegraph offices had the reputation of being a center for 
clientelism, yet the number of employees did not grow remarkably. They 
had 15,015 employees in 1914, 20,949 in 1922, 25,137 in 1929, and 27,639 
in 1930. Censuses of workers were done in 1930 and 1934 and from these 
we can tell how long they worked in this division of the government (we 
cannot judge who had been laid off during this period or had left their 
jobs for other reasons). The figures show that considerable hiring was 
done under both presidents. The amount of work done did increase; more 
mail and telegrams were sent, indicating that at least some of the job 
growth was created by need. Evidence of clientelism does exist. A special 
investigative committee established after the 1930 coup found that on June 
30, 1930, 1,753 workers were authorized to be hired outside the budget for 
the department of mail and telegraph. In 1930, 82 percent of the employ- 
ees were born in Argentina and 78 percent of the foreign-born had been 
naturalized. This was clearly out of alignment with the general popula- 
tion.? 
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It is impossible to calculate the number of excess workers that state 
institutions employed, because it would be necessary to calculate exact 
functions for all parts of the governmental structure. Bloated sectors did 
exist. According to Hector Otero’s examination of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Alvear’s minister, Tomás Le Bretón, came to the post with the idea 
of reducing the number of employees. The ministry was infamous as a 
site for patronage, especially the Defensa Agrícola, which was supposed to 
eradicate locusts. The jobs with the Defensa were frequently political; 
many were stationed in the capital. This started prior to the Radicals com- 
ing to power. After one year in office, Le Breton had reduced the number 
of employees in his ministry from 4,681 to 2,246 and 222 positions re- 
mained to be filled.” 

The easiest time to see the nature of appointments is during changes 
in administration. Followers are rewarded, and when hostile changes take 
place, political enemies are punished or at least lose their jobs in order 
that the faithful might be rewarded. For example, in a city council debate 
in 1923, a Socialist councilor accused Yrigoyen of placing people in all 
types of posts because of their support for Radical committees; most ap- 
pointments came in January and February 1922, just prior to the April 
presidential elections. He accused the municipal secretary of hacienda of 
preparing his own candidacy for the Chamber of Deputies by dispensing 
jobs and thus obtaining the support of the party convention. 

The change in administration in 1928 from Alvear to Yrigoyen pro- 
duced a major purge of personnel. The Yrigoyenists claimed that numer- 
ous unnecessary people had been appointed to positions. For example, in 
the municipal administration women had been appointed as street sweep- 
ers and “they only swept their salary at the end of the month.” When 
dismissals mounted in the Ministry of Agriculture, Critica charged that 
replacements lined the halls of the ministry hoping for a job. The impor- 
tance of clientelism is indicated by one division in which all foreign-born 
workers who had been employed less than ten years and had not been 
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naturalized were to be fired. Those with more seniority had to become 
citizens as soon as possible. 

Both La Prensa and La Nación attacked the layoffs. The latter in March 
1929 claimed that some ten thousand had been purged from the bureau- 
cracy. Some solid figures were given: 3,343 in the Ministry of Agriculture; 
1,148 in mail and telegraph; 721 in customs; and 500 municipal employ- 
ees. The number of city workers is undoubtedly an underestimation, be- 
cause figures from the municipal personnel office emerged during a city 
council debate in 1932. The council had just reopened after being closed 
following the September 1930 coup. During Yrigoyen’s shortened second 
term, 926 firings took place and 1,951 retirements, many of which were 
forced. The Depression was not a factor, because 6,828 were simultane- 
ously named to municipal jobs, which produced an increase of 3,951 em- 
ployees. Gregorio Beschinsky, an Independent Socialist councilor, claimed 
that two classes of people lost their jobs between 1928 and 1930: those 
fired because their positions were needed for someone else and those fired 
for political vengeance.*! Employment was clearly tied to politics. 

As in the municipal government, national government employees re- 
ceived relatively high salaries. In 1921, the minimum was set at 160 pesos 
a month, or 6.40 per day.* This meant that for almost all unskilled and 
semiskilled jobs, government employees earned much more than did their 
counterparts in the private sector. Government workers also had a pension 
system. These are clear signs of politicians trying to do right by their clien- 
tele. 

This was not always true. The administrative ineptitude of the govern- 
ment at all levels—municipal, provincial, and national—created numerous 
incidents in which public employees were not paid for months. This pro- 
duced suffering and work stoppages and indicates the fragility of the ties 
of those in authority to their clients.* 

During the entire Radical period, except for 1920, the national govern- 
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ment ran a large deficit, despite a sharp increase in revenues. In 1916 the 
government spent some 374 million pesos, in 1922, 614 million, and in 
1927, 1,049 million. Expenditures declined the next year before rising in 
1929 and 1930. Pensions, salaries, and general administration took an 
ever-increasing share of the budget. This was partially compensated for, 
much as it was in the municipal government, by a shrinking percentage 
of expenditures going to public works. The percentage dropped quickly 
during the first years before recovering considerably between 1926 and 
1930, but was still lower than in the period before the Radicals won power. 
The Radical attention to patronage had a long-term cost, decreasing invest- 
ment in public works.** 

According to many sources, the use of jobs as political tools was even 
more intense in the provinces. Gardenia Vidal reports that in 1929, a year 
after the Radicals won the governorship of Córdoba, 95 percent of the 
employees of the Ministerio de Gobierno had been replaced. In the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires in 1917, the year that the Radicals took over the prov- 
ince, the number of employees stood at 15,884 and by 1927 there were 
25,583. La Prensa claimed that the increase occurred despite a vigorous 
purge of employees and that these figures did not include supernumerar- 
ies and squads of laborers whose numbers seemed to multiply around 
election time. Salaries also increased. It would not be unfair to suspect a 
similar pattern for other provinces. Patronage was common across Ar- 
gentina. 


Conclusion 


Clientelism existed; it consumed a significant percentage of budgets in 
salaries and benefits. It is what allowed the Radical bosses to organize 
extensive political machines. Followers would be rewarded and afterward 
they would be expected to continue political work. It is difficult to believe, 
however, that one can assign Yrigoyen’s popularity to patronage. Too many 
politicians of all stripes practiced it, but they failed to build a wide electoral 
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base. The best example is the struggle between the Personalists and the 
Anti-Personalists. Both used extensive patronage, but only the Personalists 
in the figure of Yrigoyen created true loyalty. In addition, in the municipal- 
ity of Buenos Aires patronage was shared among all parties and at least in 
the era prior to the Radicals coming to power, this was also true at the 
national level.36 

Large patronage systems were a common feature of the early twentieth 
century, as people looked for stable employment and politicians searched 
for support. People needed help with an increasingly bureaucratic world. 
What makes Argentina stand out is not the existence of such systems, nor 
the fact that the Radicals used them to help create political machines, but 
rather that no truly successful civil service reform has occurred. The Radi- 
cals use of patronage was part of a historical pattern and they practiced 
patronage skillfully, but it is difficult to ascribe their popularity to it. 
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WHEN BOSSES AND WORKERS AGREED: THE FAILURE OF 
SOCIAL WELFARE LEGISLATION 


Since the development of the first social security system by Otto von Bis- 
marck in Germany, such legislation has had dual aims: to tie workers to 
the social and political system and to better their conditions. The Radical 
governments of Yrigoyen and Alvear had such goals in mind when they 
tried to create an overarching pension system. They wanted to simultane- 
ously increase their popularity and address some of the severe problems 
that the popular classes faced. Despite being astute politicians, the Radi- 
cals failed to line up organized support and were forced to abandon the 
project. 

As Eduardo A. Zimmermann has amply demonstrated, Argentine elites 
were more than aware of the social question.! Why then did the Radicals 
fail to implement such policies? The long-term implications were pro- 
found, altering the nature of politics and failing to institutionalize worker 
relationships with the state. An overarching social security system was not 
even created under Perón.? 

It was not that the Radicals did not try, but rather that they failed miser- 
ably to sell the project. In 1923 the Alvear administration enacted a pen- 
sion plan that had been initially proposed by Yrigoyen. The Radicals clearly 
intended to use the measure to build popular support, tie workers to the 
political system, and lessen social turmoil, but the plan backfired, produc- 
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ing the opposite effect. Instead of rallying support behind the government, 
the measure produced the almost impossible—unions and business own- 
ers agreed in their dislike of the legislation. They prevented its being put 
in place and subsequently such legislation became difficult to pass. 

What type of structural impediments prevented the implementation of 
such laws? The importance of Syndicalist and Anarchist ideologies in the 
labor movement played a role. Unions offered no support to such efforts 
and even opposed them. The Radical Party’s extremely personalistic ap- 
proach to attracting support also contributed. These explanations, how- 
ever, are an oversimplification. The Radicals were at times as eager for 
legislation as were the Socialists, and the Syndicalists were inconsistent in 
their opposition to government involvement in labor affairs. The Anar- 
chists were marginalized by the 1920s. Employer groups claimed that they 
supported such plans. Nevertheless, the political dynamics of Argentine 
society made it very difficult to construct a large social welfare program. 

Why did the Radicals, both supporters of Alvear and of Yrigoyen, so 
badly misread the political climate? What did they hope to gain? What led 
to the overwhelming opposition from both ends of the social spectrum? 
What were the end results of the massive opposition? Were the Radicals 
really so bad at reading the political climate, or did they perhaps have an 
understanding of the potential voters that surpassed that of the opposition 
but failed to comprehend the institutional realities? 


History of the Legislation 


The desire for informal ties between the state and the private sector had 
doomed earlier attempts to create a special place for workers in the legal 
system. In 1904 Interior Minister Joaquin V. González proposed a com- 
prehensive law—465 articles—that called for, among many other things, 
limits on the length of the workday, controls on working conditions, estab- 
lished norms for unions, and tribunals of arbitration and conciliation. It 
met opposition from almost all sectors, including unions of almost all 
stripes and the Socialists, some of whom had been involved in drawing up 
the law. The industrialists also opposed it.3 

When in mid-1919 labor unrest rolled across Argentina, placing the 
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government of Yrigoyen under tremendous pressure, one response was to 
introduce legislation that called for conciliation and arbitration of labor 
disputes and legally defined what unions were. The unions responded vo- 
ciferously. The Fora 1x held a special congress that threatened a general 
strike and called for propaganda against the bill and a mass demonstra- 
tion. The rally, sponsored by the Fora 1x, the Socialist Party, and the Inter- 
national Socialists (later to become the Communists), drew an estimated 
140,000 people in the capital and 100,250 in the interior.* Increased agita- 
tion went against Yrigoyen’s political needs and the legislation died. 

In mid-1921 a cluster of proposals for pension plans, covering wide 
numbers of workers, was introduced in congress.’ Earlier retirement plans 
(cajas de jubilación) had been restricted to specific and strategic groups of 
workers, such as railroaders and government employees. In August 1922, 
shortly before giving up the presidency to Alvear, Yrigoyen presented the 
key proposal to congress; in the message that accompanied it, he makes 
clear some of the reasons why he favored this type of legislation. Yrigoyen 
argued that the social progress that had been achieved through the inter- 
vention of the state needed to be advanced and amplified. In speaking of 
retirement plans, the message stated: 


It is indispensable to extend these benefits, in order to assure the 
country its permanent tranquility and continual progress in the 
harmonious whole of all its spheres and activities. 

A few days ago the capital of the republic witnessed the beauti- 
ful spectacle of a demonstration of many thousands of Argentines 
and foreigners who displayed as their only emblem the national 
flag. They paraded, making manifest a culture that . . . is pleasing 
and patriotic to put in writing. 

Immediately, it calls attention that to this imposing demonstra- 
tion came for the first time united, bosses and workers already 
without signs of angry protest, but on the contrary, demonstrating 
their confidence in the ratification that they looked for from the 
public powers. 
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By pointing out that supporters carried the Argentine flag, Yrigoyen is 
arguing that pension laws had public support and would lessen social ten- 
sions (unsaid is the implication that otherwise demonstrators would 
march with red or red-and-black banners of those on the Left who Yri- 
goyen would claim placed ideology above the nation). The lack of differen- 
tiation between workers and employers fit in very nicely with Radicals’ 
beliefs and in any case promised harmony. Implied in this and all other 
contemporary pension legislation was the expectation that strikes would 
become more rare, because those who struck could lose their jobs and 
therefore their rights to pensions. The existing pension laws, such as that 
covering the railroads, could have had that impact but did not, primarily 
because unions protected the workers.* Yrigoyen and the Radicals hoped 
to gain political support because the legislation would improve the living 
conditions of large sectors of the population, but also because it would 
help lessen social agitation. 

On September 28, 1923, two pieces of pension legislation passed the 
Chamber of Deputies. Augusto Bunge, a Socialist deputy, had proposed 
one, law 11.286. It called for the creation of a commission to draw up an 
overarching piece of social security legislation. No such legislation ever 
saw the light of day and one can hypothesize that this surprised almost no 
one. The other, what became law 11.289, was presented by the committee 
on work legislation. The Radicals pressed hard to get the law passed during 
that session. They limited debate over the vigorous objections of Bunge, 
and in protest both the Socialists and the Democratic Progressives walked 
out of the chamber prior to the vote. A Radical deputy practically crowed 
“that the workers and employees [empleados] know these things. The dep- 
uties [the opposition] only come to the chamber to name investigative com- 
missions.” He was implying that the Radicals accomplished things and 
would therefore reap the political benefits. The motion passed easily and 
quickly. The debate rarely rose above this level of discourse.’ 

What did the law entail after it cleared both houses of congress? It cre- 
ated four separate funds, intended to benefit both blue- and white-collar 
workers in industrial operations, commerce, the merchant marine, and 
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printing and journalism. The law covered retirement and disability. Both 
employees and companies would contribute 5 percent of salaries or wages 
to the funds. In addition, workers were to pay a month’s remuneration to 
their fund. The boards that controlled the pensions were to be elected by 
employers and enrollees, and the chair, who would hold the decisive vote, 
would be appointed by the president with approval of the Senate. Fifty 
percent of the money collected was to be invested in government bonds, 
and the other half would be loaned to enrolled members to buy housing.* 
If the law had been successfully implemented, it had the potential for at 
least partially addressing the shortage of decent affordable living space. 
As critics soon pointed out, and correctly so, the law was badly drawn 
up, although subsequent regulations could have prevented many of the 
problems. The law set no standard age for retirement or required length 
of service. The regulations included only permanent employees but failed 
to define adequately who these were. Very small firms were exempt from 
the legislation, which presented potential problems because smaller firms 
would have a competitive advantage and large companies could escape the 
burden of the pension funds by putting out work to small-scale operations. 
Although intending to recognize work done prior to the enactment of the 
law, how workers could prove that they had worked for thirty years in jobs 
that qualified remained unclear. The Socialists constantly challenged the 
financial viability of the pension funds, probably for good reason.? 


Motivations for Enactment 


What lay behind the desire for such a law? No doubt sincere concern for 
the well-being of the workers and employees should not be discounted. 
The constant references in the congressional debates to the existence of 
similar plans in Europe seem to indicate a desire to be on par with other 
countries. In addition, considerable support for some such bill existed. 
Groups claiming to represent both employees and employers presented 
petitions to congress and held demonstrations before and after the legisla- 
tion passed. Some of these were well-established organizations, while oth- 
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ers were created for the purpose of supporting pension legislation. For 
example, in July 1922 one such group planned a march and a presentation 
of a petition to Yrigoyen and to congress. A number of large firms closed 
their doors in order to have their employees participate. Yrigoyen received 
a delegation and later, along with several of his ministers, went out on the 
balcony of the Casa Rosada to greet the demonstrators. Support for pen- 
sion legislation seemed particularly strong among retail establishments. 
As late as April 27, 1924, La Prensa believed that more people supported 
the legislation than opposed it.1° 

What caused the Alvear administration and its allies in congress (the 
split between Personalists and Anti-Personalists was still incipient) to 
push for the rapid passage of this legislation and to continue to back it 
even after its unpopularity with key sectors became clear? It is necessary 
to remember how difficult it is to retroactively judge the sentiments of 
unorganized elements of society. Most of the popular sectors were unorga- 
nized; support for unions had declined greatly from the heady times of 
1917-21. How completely the organizations that claimed to represent the 
economic elites did so is questionable.” It is hard to believe that not only 
did the professional politicians of the Radical Party misjudge the public 
mood so completely—that is always possible—but that if sentiments were 
so adverse that they would continue to back the plan as they did. Why did 
they not just cut their losses? 

The administration’s thinking remains obscure. David Rock has pre- 
sented a very attractive theory that the government, unable to consolidate 
its debts by floating bonds, decided to create funds with this law. His 
source was the Review of the River Plate. Few of the sources I examined, 
however, mentioned this as a reason or protested against what would be a 
forced loan, although Alvear did face a budget crisis.” 
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Other explanations were more common. The key seems to have been 
the desire to harvest votes; this helps explain the speed with which the 
legislation passed, because congressional elections were scheduled for 
March 1924. Agitation for and against the pension plan did intensify in 
the period leading up to the elections.” The Radical press tied support for 
what became law 11.289 to the concept of obrerismo. For example, when 
Vice President Elipidio González broke a tie vote in the Senate on a portion 
of the bill, a headline in La Epoca read, “A definition of a social and 
obrerista policy.”** 


Reactions to the Law 


The Radicals achieved one of those rare moments in which labor and orga- 
nized groups of employers agreed on a basic issue. They believed that the 
legislation not only failed to meet their needs but also hurt their members. 
The reasoning behind this consensus revealed disagreements. 

Reactions of unions and the Left to the pension plan were complex. 
Ideology, nature of the industry represented, and the state of the organiza- 
tion all had an impact. So did the existence of already-functioning pension 
plans; unions in industries with pension plans did not feel compelled to 
take strong positions on 11.289." 

The Socialist response to the law was multifaceted. The Socialist Party 
led the opposition to law 11.289 in congress, vigorously fighting it from 
1923 until its repeal in 1926. The party was a significant force in the con- 
gress, holding nine seats in 1923, and in the congressional elections of 
1924 the Socialists did extremely well and doubled the size of their delega- 
tion. It is unclear whether the pension legislation had an impact.!* Its 
spokesmen bore the brunt of the partisan fighting in congress and were, 
as usual, determined, hardworking, prepared, and loquacious. Unions 
dominated by party members remained, on the whole, unenthusiastic 
about using strikes to prevent its implementation. A key reason for Social- 
ist opposition was the same as the Radicals’ reason for supporting the law. 
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The Socialists believed that the Radicals wanted the law in order to reap 
political benefits. They felt that the Radicals were indulging in demagogu- 
ery, or what they called política criolla.” 

Also, the Socialists argued that the law was inadequate. All workers 
needed to be included and only a measure like the one that they proposed 
would be acceptable, because it would cover workers when they changed 
jobs. In addition, they harped on some of the inadequacies of the law: its 
lack of financial viability and the lack of an upper limit on pensions. They 
believed that the legislation would push many employers, especially in 
the garment industry, to move to a putting-out system based on home 
production, in order not to have direct employees and thereby escape pay- 
ing into the system. They also worried that women would be forced to pay 
into the system but would spend time working for small firms that were 
not included or that they would not work the required thirty years and 
therefore not be able to draw a pension. A key issue for the Socialists, as 
it was for the entire Left, was the workers having to contribute such large 
sums from meager wages.!* 

The attitude of the vom (whose members already had a pension plan) 
represents well the attitudes of many Socialist-dominated unions. The 
vom supported the idea of pensions but believed that the law was inade- 
quate, as it failed to cover enough people. Although joining demonstra- 
tions against the law, it failed to support the general strike. 

In 1924 the Syndicalists were the most important ideological tendency 
in the labor movement, controlling the Union Sindical Argentina (usa). 
They had developed a pragmatic approach, dealing with government fig- 
ures, particularly on issues of collective bargaining, but preferring that 
their contacts with the state not be institutionalized. In part, they opposed 
the pension plan because all such laws were bad. In January 1924 the 
Central Committee of the usa claimed that “the pension law was prompted 
by the goal of distracting the attention of the workers from other more 
fundamental problems and like all things inspired by the bourgeoisie, it 
cannot offer to the wage earner advantages from any aspect.” Later, the 
usa claimed that legislation was the chain that enslaved men. Usually it 
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stressed problems with the law. The legislation would divide the working 
class into those who would receive pensions and those who would not. It 
also argued that the law would reduce the already-low wages and raise 
prices. Employers should bear the full burden. They also feared that the 
legislation would deter strikes and other kinds of agitation, because loss of 
jobs could mean loss of pension rights. 

The Syndicalist furniture makers’ union rejected the law: “We reject it 
not because we, the workers, do not deserve to enjoy a stipend that would 
allow us a rest and have a life, more or less human, in old age, but because 
we know through our long experience in our struggle in the labor move- 
ment that what least preoccupies the bourgeoisie and the State is arrang- 
ing our future situation.” It later referred to the pension plan as the “theft 
law.” The paper of the shipbuilders declared, “The thieves are not only in 
the wilderness. In the pension fund and in the shelter of law 11.289 they 
seek to assault all workers’ salaries.””° In the maritime industry, divisions 
between officers and crew over the pension law—the officers wanted a 
pension plan—led to initial neutrality on the issue within the Federación 
Obrera Marítima (rom). When the union opposed the law, it created a split 
with the officers.” Although the Socialists opposed law 11.289, they liked 
the idea of pension plans, but the Syndicalists opposed the idea, as well as 
the details. 

The Communists vociferously rejected the pension law. They played a 
significant role within the labor movement, controlling the usa’s Buenos 
Aires organization, the Union Obrera Local (vot), and were a strong force 
within the usa itself. The Communists came close to controlling the usa’s 
first ordinary congress in April 1924. Although more delegates supported 
the Communists than the Syndicalists, the latter represented more union 
members and won because voting was based on membership.” The Com- 
munists attacked the law because it lowered workers’ wages, but their 
stand went further. They rejected the idea completely. Before the law was 
passed, the paper of the Communist-controlled retail clerks’ union argued 
that their members would not live long enough to collect pensions. Orestes 
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Ghioldi, a rising star within the party, proclaimed that a pension law re- 
mained impossible until the revolution and the establishment of the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. The Communists also chastised all other 
ideological tendencies for not doing enough to block the law.” 

Not surprisingly, the Anarchists opposed the pension law, as they did 
all laws. The Anarchist confederation’s strike committee proclaimed, “Fol- 
lowing its full principals, the Fora is against the laws because in them 
rests the political and economic power of the government, [and] against 
capitalism as well, because it is one of the strong pillars of the [govern- 
ment] and the biggest enemy of the working class.” Another wing of Anar- 
chism made clear that it opposed the law, not only because the pension 
plan was intended to fill the treasury of the government but also because 
it was designed to prevent strikes by imposing penalties for abandoning 
work.” 

In opposing the law, the Left and the labor movement were not alone. 
Employer organizations joined them, including the Bolsa de Comercio; 
the Confederación del Comercio, de la Industria y de la Producción; the 
Asociación del Trabajo (AT); and the Unión Industrial Argentina (uta). The 
four organizations formed a commission to study the law and make rec- 
ommendations on the enabling regulations. The commission moved to 
all-out opposition. The leading organization of industrialists, the UIA, in 
the January 15, 1924, edition of its Boletin, very carefully said that while it 
had favored pension plans because they displayed social solidarity and 
even eased social tensions, this law lacked thought and that not even regu- 
lations would permit its quick implementation. The Ar even went so far as 
to print union objections to the law, an unusual step for an organization 
whose primary objective was to break unions.” 

Industrialists objected that the legislation had been hurried and lacked 
clear definitions and rules, making it impossible to carry out (a complaint 
not unlike that of the Socialists). The government’s postponement of the 
enforcement of the legislation and the issuing of new regulations did not 
quiet the complaints. In fact, they intensified. The employers complained 
about the additional costs, especially in what they felt was a difficult time, 
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as they claimed to face dumping and increased foreign competition. The 
employer groups also stressed that the Socialist-sponsored legislation 
passed at the same time as 11.289, which called for study of a complete 
pension plan, was a good idea and ought to be supported. The employer 
groups realized the popularity of the idea of pensions, but what is unclear 
is whether supporting the other measure was intended to block any sig- 
nificant pension legislation or whether they realized the utility of such a 
law but had problems with 11.289. The former is more likely to be true. 
They objected to the costs of pensions, and they would lose control of their 
workers’ social welfare. Many employers had long favored paternalistic 
policies.?° 

The complaints continued. The employers met with Alvear to express 
their dissatisfaction with the law. The ura questioned the constitutionality 
of the law. It also raised objections to the vagueness of the regulations and 
that smaller establishments were exempt from participating and therefore 
had an advantage. It stressed that the supposed beneficiaries, the workers, 
were resisting. The at claimed that a survey of workers and employees in 
both the capital and the interior indicated strong opposition to 11.289.”” 

The employers’ commission called a meeting of its constituencies at 
the Bolsa de Comercio on April 28, 1924, because two days later the new 
regulations were to be implemented and it felt them to be inadequate. 
Also, the usa had scheduled a general strike for May 3. The meeting 
adopted a resolution calling on Alvear to postpone implementing the law 
or face chaos. A petition to the minister of hacienda was drawn up, but 
when a delegation met with him, he rejected it. The same day, Alvear met 
with representatives of an organization supporting 11.289. The following 
day, Alvear reconfirmed his minister’s action. Another mass meeting of 
employers was held where feelings became so heated that a lockout was 
proposed in solidarity and sympathy with the workers. The organizers, 
who had not contemplated such a measure, called a recess and then 
pushed through a proposal for a lockout and giant rally for May 5.78 The 
continuing protests of employers merged into a larger struggle. 
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Unrest Against the Law 


Growing worker unrest also drove employers to stiffen their resistance to 
the law. For example, when the voz of the usa called a protest meeting for 
February 3, 1924, an estimated thirty thousand people marched through 
the streets of Buenos Aires in various columns to converge on the Plaza 
San Martin. Despite police efforts, individual unions agitated against the 
law.? 

Implementation of the required salary deductions produced walkouts. 
Although strikers frequently did not belong to unions, they clearly had 
been influenced by the propaganda that swirled through working-class 
neighborhoods. In the Buenos Aires barrio of Villa Crespo, when an- 
nouncements appeared on January 22 declaring that 5 percent was to be 
deducted from wages, some seven hundred workers, mostly women, 
walked out of the Italo-Americana spinning plant and met in the local 
headquarters of the Communist Party. In the next few days, the stoppage 
spread to other factories, and the Federación Obrera de la Industria Textil 
and the vot scrambled to provide advice to these unorganized strikers. 
The police complicated this by banning open-air meetings. Strikes also 
occurred in the shoe industry. The usa claimed that by January 26 some 
7,000 workers had walked out. According to the DNT, the stoppages in- 
volved twenty-nine plants and 5,549 workers, almost half of them women. 
The wave of unrest ended when Alvear postponed implementation of the 
law. 

Worker resistance did not occur only in Buenos Aires. On April 13 in 
Mendoza, when management tried to deduct 5 percent from their wages, 
the printers for the newspapers Los Andes and La Libertad struck. The fol- 
lowing day winery workers walked out for the same reason, and trolley 
workers threatened to follow suit if their wages were touched. The man- 
agement of the latter backed down, but other industries had walkouts.* 
Heated opposition to the law appeared in such centers in the interior as 
Tucumán and Rosario.** 
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The General Strike/Lockout 


According to the Communists, the Central Committee of the usa yielded 
to pressure and in early April called for a strike but failed to set a date. The 
USA congress approved the strike call. The general strike was to be indefi- 
nite and begin on May 3. Anarchists and others seconded the call. 

Workers began leaving their jobs prior to May 3. In the capital, for exam- 
ple, cooks and pastry chefs walked out. The pnt reported that on May 2 
in Buenos Aires over two thousand workers struck numerous employers, 
including construction sites and shoe and textile plants. In the Province of 
Buenos Aires, six hundred workers at the Mihanovich shipyard in La Plata 
struck, and in Lomas de Zamora, bakers, chauffeurs, and tile makers 
walked out. A report in La Prensa indicated that in Mendoza the strike was 
complete. Only people driving their own vehicles had transportation, and 
roving groups of strikers forced businesses to close, including the central 
market, in part by smashing windows. The local labor organization in Ro- 
sario called for the strike to start on the second and it reached large propor- 
tions. Streetcars circulated but only with armed guards; by afternoon the 
city looked like it did on holidays. Government services, however, contin- 
ued to function.”? 

Elsewhere the general strike began in earnest on May 3. The strike was 
more effective in the provinces than in the capital. The attitude of many 
employers, however, makes it difficult to judge the intensity of the stop- 
page. Was it a real strike or a movement partially encouraged by employ- 
ers? Although employers did not encourage such activities as the window 
breaking in Mendoza, they did play a role in the stopping of work. The 
Anti-Personalist daily La Acción accused the at of directly and indirectly 
stimulating the strike. Under questioning by a committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies in July 1924, Minister of Hacienda Victor A. Molina claimed 
that the employers essentially controlled the campaign against the law, 
with workers playing a secondary role: “The violent speeches and even the 
revolutionary ones came from the bosses. Many times I have heard them 
say that they would arm their workers and they would go the government 
house.” These claims were, at least partially, intended to deflect the idea 
of popular unhappiness. 
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The stoppage on the third was uneven. In Buenos Aires, although some 
businesses were forced to close and the strike intensified during the day, 
a clear judgment on its impact is difficult because it was Saturday and 
traditionally many businesses stayed open only half the day. The Socialist 
Party paper, La Vanguardia, estimated that eighty thousand workers 
struck, but the transportation system functioned almost normally. Strike 
activity was spotty in the Province of Buenos Aires, with some areas seeing 
significant stoppages and others almost none. In Mendoza the strike con- 
tinued to be intense and rumors of violence in the countryside swept 
through the city; wineries and all industries closed. In Rosario conditions 
remained the same as the previous day. The ura claimed that the strike 
paralyzed most activities in the country and that, although quiet reigned 
in the capital, violence marked some interior regions.* 

The employer organizations had set Monday for the lockout and dem- 
onstration, making it impossible to judge what was strike and what was 
lockout. According to the provincial police of Buenos Aires, most of the 
stoppages in that province occurred with the connivance of both workers 
and employers. In the capital, most stores and businesses closed. The port 
functioned with nonunion labor but not as well as normal. Violence in- 
creased, and there were attacks on trolleys. In the Province of Buenos Aires 
the stoppage intensified greatly. Most of the industries along the Riachuelo 
River, which divided the southern sector of the capital from the province, 
ceased functioning, with the exception of the meatpacking plants. The 
giant meat plants in La Plata owned by Armour and Swift, however, which 
together employed almost ten thousand workers, shut down. In Campana 
and Mar del Plata oil refineries closed. In Tucuman the strike took on 
surprising strength, and that afternoon the streetcars stopped running and 
the carriage drivers struck. Arrests and violence were frequent throughout 
the nation. 

The employers’ demonstration took place in the Plaza Colón, directly 
behind the government house, the Casa Rosada. A delegation met for an 
hour with Alvear. He told it what he had essentially earlier told a delega- 
tion from the usa, that when pressure was lifted and normality restored, 
he would act in the best interest of the nation. At the subsequent meeting 
of employer groups to discuss the encounter, Joaquin Anchorena, the head 
of the delegation, announced this and added that businesses should open 
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the next day. Many disagreed with this stance but were somewhat ap- 
peased by a motion passed by acclamation, calling on businesses not to 
pay into the pension funds. An interesting feature of the rally, and a good 
indication of the confused nature of the protest, was the presence of many 
workers. According to La Prensa, at the end of the demonstration some 
three hundred people, mostly members of the Anarchist drivers union, 
formed a rowdy column that marched up the Avenida de Mayo shouting 
slogans against the national authorities and merchants who remained 
open. Mounted policemen finally disbursed them and thirty-five were de- 
tained. This was not the only such group. 

During the next two days, the strike grew in some regions and broke 
down in others. In Rosario some workers, particularly the unorganized, 
went back. So did the Armour and Swift workers. The strike intensified, 
however, in the small cities of Buenos Aires province and in Tucumán, 
where it became violent. On the seventh of May, the Central Committee 
of the usa called for a return to work on the following day in those indus- 
tries where employers did not deduct wages for the pension funds. It did 
not make its reasoning clear, but its members seemed to have been moti- 
vated by the diminishing support for the strike in some localities and the 
problems that maritime workers were having sustaining the stoppage be- 
cause of a rupture with the shipboard officers. Also, there appears to have 
been an unofficial agreement to release prisoners after the strike ceased. 
Shortly after the strike ended, the government postponed once again the 
implementation of the law. The ura called on its members not to make 
deductions from workers’ wages. The prisoners were freed, and work re- 
sumed in the same disorderly fashion that the strike had begun. 

How successful was the general strike/lockout? Work did not uniformly 
cease, as it had during some past stoppages. In part this was due to the 
cause of the strike/lockout. Key groups were not directly affected, because 
they already had pension systems. These sectors, especially trolley and rail- 
road workers, could have had a major impact, as their participation would 
have prevented many from getting to work. The support given by employ- 
ers created confusion in an ideological world in which employers and 
workers were seen by many as having innately different interests. Also, 
considerable sympathy existed for pension plans among portions of the 
working population and among many employers, making support for a 
shutdown problematic at best. There were problems with the strategy as 
well. Why start on a Saturday? Why May 3 and not on the workers’ holiday, 
May Day? In addition, there was friction between Anarchists and Syndical- 
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ists.” Still, the stoppage had an impact in wide areas of the country and, 
according to the DNT, some two hundred thousand workers struck in the 
capital.* The law was never fully implemented, but the strike had even 
wider repercussions. 

The ura called for a consistent and thoughtful approach to labor legisla- 
tion and stated a preference for no legislation to what it thought was bad 
legislation: “The ura demands from congress more attention to the prob- 
lems of our workers. It demands harmonious laws, basic principles that 
fix the norms of work and of capital. It does not desire absurd rules that 
complicate the situation without advantages for anyone, an impressive ex- 
ample being law 11.289. Instead of that we prefer inertia.”>” 

The labor movement, particularly the Syndicalists, the orientation clos- 
est to the Radicals, emerged severely weakened. The deterioration, which 
had begun with the defeat of the general strike in mid-1921, intensified.** 
The Syndicalists’ problems could be attributed in small part to the Alvear 
administration no longer seeing them as a useful ally. They had worked 
too hard to disrupt what the administration saw as worthwhile legislation. 
Most of the problems occurred as a direct result of the strike/lockout. In 
Rosario, the retail clerks had struck for five days before going back to work. 
Their union had lost its power and employers ceased closing their shops 
on Saturday afternoon. The union could do nothing.” The conflicting in- 
terests of organized workers on the waterfront came to the fore because of 
disagreements about the pension plan. The shaky alliance between officers 
and crews on Argentine flag vessels that had allowed unions to maintain 
some control of the port of Buenos Aires shattered over pensions. Officers 
badly wanted a pension plan, but the dominant faction among the crew 
joined the rest of the labor movement in opposing it. Organized labor 
on shipboard never recovered.* Not just Syndicalist organizations were 
weakened. The printers’ union, Federación Gráfica Bonaerense, one of the 
stronger unions in the country, suffered because of the general strike. Edi- 
torial Atlantida, the publisher of such popular magazines as Para Ti and 
Billiken, punished workers who had participated in the strike, and the 
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union replied with a work stoppage. The publisher replaced the strikers, 
and the union resorted to a long and ineffectual boycott.*! 

The strike/lockout intensified the squabbling between Communists 
and Syndicalists. Even before the general strike, the usa was sharply di- 
vided.* The strike’s conclusion heightened the conflict. Almost immedi- 
ately, Communist sources attacked the Syndicalist-controlled Central 
Committee, saying that the Committee should not have ended the strike 
when it did, that the strike should have been called for May Day, that the 
organizing had been poor, and that the Committee should not have sent a 
letter to the president. Although nothing is to be gained by examining the 
quarrel in detail, it reached the point of the Central Committee cutting off 
contact with the Communist-controlled vor and then resigning. The usa 
then had to elect a new directive body.*? The usa never fully recuperated 
from these quarrels. It is not clear whether the disagreements over the 
tactics used in fighting law 11.289 were an excuse for quarrels or a cause. 


Continued Support and Opposition to 11.289 


The May general strike and lockout did not prevent the government or the 
Radicals from continuing to support law 11.289, as did various organiza- 
tions. Still, opposition stopped full implementation. Unrest cropped up in 
scattered industries when employers subtracted sums from workers’ 
wages as required by the law. For example, when the Wilson meatpacking 
plant deducted the 5 percent from their wages, workers walked out, with 
some using weapons to keep others from working. The usa called a 
twenty-four-hour general strike for August 27, 1924, which it considered a 
great success. According to the DNT, some fifty thousand workers struck 
in Buenos Aires. The vot called another such strike in September 1925. 
In Buenos Aires in 1925, 11.289 caused a quarter of the strikes. Employers 
continued their protests, reiterating their position that this was a bad law 
and studies needed to be made about implementing better pension laws. 
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On June 4, 1925, fifty thousand people attended a demonstration against 
11.289 called by employer organizations.“ 

From the beginning, there were attempts in congress either to save the 
legislation by modifying it or to kill it outright. The debates remained 
heated. The Anti-Personalist Radicals did not persevere as long as did the 
Personalists, who never abandoned their support for the law. In early 1926 
the Anti-Personalist deputies left the chamber instead of defending the 
measure (though by helping to deny a quorum they were defending the 
law). By September they had officially abandoned their support, leaving 
only the Personalist Radicals to defend it, and the law was indefinitely 
suspended by a vote of congress. For a party without a programmatic ap- 
proach, this continued endorsement indicates that they perceived political 
benefits from their continued support.* As late as June 1930 La Epoca, 
after calling Yrigoyen “the father of the Argentine workers,” goes on to 
praise the message that he had sent to congress that led to 11.289 and 
lamented its suspension.** In the minds of others, the ar for example, 
the bill had been badly crafted and had just become a cause of constant 
agitation.” 


Conclusion 


The 1920s were not a good time to try to craft widespread social legislation. 
Despite rhetoric about the welfare of the workers, the economic elites were 
unwilling to increase their costs. They worked hard to block the implemen- 
tation of 11.289 and, despite words to the contrary, did not appear to have 
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favored better-crafted schemes. Unions also vigorously opposed the legis- 
lation for practical (largely the Socialists), political, and ideological reasons. 
The consequences were large. The usa was severely weakened and de- 
scended into sectarianism of the most extreme type. One reason may have 
been the problems created with the government. The Alvear administra- 
tion implied that union opposition to 11.239 was political (in other words 
favoring the Personalists).** Key unions, especially the rom, never recov- 
ered. 

The failure of the project demonstrates the difficulties of establishing a 
full-scale social welfare program in Argentina. Little organized support 
existed, which made it politically difficult. Politicians could not count on 
support from either unions or the organizations of the economic elite. The 
Radicals had learned a painful lesson. In addition, as the decade pro- 
gressed, congress became a less viable body, frequently unable to pass 
even routine legislation, as it became consumed by partisan wrangling. 
The Radical attempt to create a pension system that would tie workers to 
the social and political system had failed. Such policies could not be used 
to enlarge the party’s popular base. Labor legislation in the 1920s was 
piecemeal; only politically crucial sectors received pensions.** The relation- 
ship between government and the working class remained dependent on 
personal connections. 

This episode gives us a window to examine the strengths and weak- 
nesses of Radical politics. Although intending to benefit the working class 
and to obtain labor peace and thereby build political support, the Radicals 
never consulted with their purported union allies, nor heeded their opposi- 
tion. The relationship was too instrumental, based solely on shared mutual 
interests rather than an ongoing interaction. Similarly, the Radicals failed 
to make a major attempt to line up support among the business elite. 

The failure of the Radicals of either faction to secure large-scale effective 
social welfare or labor legislation did not have immediately important dele- 
terious political effects. By the 1920s, no effective opposition existed out- 
side the capital to take advantage of the Radicals’ problems, and the 1928 
presidential election was largely between wings of the party. The Radicals 
had effective hegemony over the political landscape. In the capital this 
failure may have helped chip away at Radical support and helped the So- 
cialists and the Independent Socialists. The two branches of the Socialist 
Party, however, could not by themselves produce any legislation. 
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The Radicals did have a sense of politics. The only explanation for the 
continued support of 11.289 is that the Radicals read public perception as 
not being against the legislation. Given the lack of polling, it is impossible 
to tell what the popular classes believed. If one were to compare the Radi- 
cals’ record in Buenos Aires with that of the labor movement as a whole 
during the 1920s, the Radicals had more success appealing to the popular 
classes than did the unions. The Radicals continued to build a popular 
following, but they failed to institutionalize support from either employers 
or the popular classes. They also failed to leave a legacy of solid social 
legislation. 


YRIGOYEN AND THE LIMITATIONS OF OBRERISMO, 


1916-1922 


When Yrigoyen assumed office in October 1916, his victory in the electoral 
college had been uncomfortably close, and he felt a need to widen his 
popular base. In part, this represented a politician’s typical lust for votes, 
but it also reflected the Radicals’ perception of themselves as the true rep- 
resentative of Argentine popular will. In addition, the Socialists had 
strong support in the city of Buenos Aires and appeared to present a real 
challenge to Radical dominance. 

A principal political target for Yrigoyen were the native-born popular 
classes, including the sons of immigrants. The symbolic acceptance of 
workers as citizens was critical. It enabled Yrigoyen to stand with the peo- 
ple against—in many cases—foreign-owned business. Yrigoyen’s use of 
Syndicalist unions as a bridge to the working class was a critical element 
in his strategy for building a wider political base, part of obrerismo. The 
unions enabled Yrigoyen to achieve a personal connection to the popular 
classes. Although this foreshadows the tactics used by Juan Perón in the 
19408, it differed in that Yrigoyen never tried to formalize the relationship 
or extend it to all workers. He preferred informal relationships, as did the 
Syndicalists, making them an ideal target. The Syndicalists understood 
that given the harsh realities of labor relations, unions, which obtained 
government neutrality or better yet favor, did much better than those that 
did not. From Yrigoyen’s perspective the Syndicalists had several advan- 
tages. They could offer an entree to the popular class; they welcomed the 
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informal relationship that the Radicals desired because anything else 
would have challenged their basic ideology. Given their apoliticism, Syndi- 
calists were also free to vote Radical. In addition, they were extremely an- 
tagonistic to the Socialists, and their growth would prevent the expansion 
of the Radicals’ primary competition in the capital. 

It is important to remember that even though unions in this era were 
small, they tended to influence large numbers of workers. Why did not 
more workers join? Salaries were low and therefore dues were a burden; 
moreover, no system of dues checkoff existed. Members faced retaliation 
from employers and little immediate benefits existed for joining. Despite 
the small number of members, however, strikes were frequently large and 
many attended demonstrations. Clearly unions had influence far beyond 
their limited membership. 

Prior to mid-1921, a crucial tactic of Yrigoyen was supporting or at least 
tolerating the strike activity of certain unions. Support for strikes is tricky. 
Strike waves cannot be controlled and labor unrest tends to snowball; this 
was especially so because of the elation created among many workers by 
the Bolshevik Revolution and the ensuing political and labor turmoil in 
both Europe and the Americas. Many among the elites and the middle 
classes feared the revolution’s impact, at least as much as some were ex- 
cited by it. All this took place in a new political landscape in which the 
rules were unclear. Despite the ultimate rejection of this tactic, Yrigoyen 
achieved important relationships that had political ramifications as late as 
his second term. 

Yrigoyen’s approach to strikes was never systematic. Moved by political 
considerations as well as a general belief in public welfare, Yrigoyen oper- 
ated on a case-by-case basis. He preferred to intervene personally or 
through trusted aides, especially the police chief of Buenos Aires. He inter- 
vened in a favorable manner in industries in which strikes would be visible 
even to those not directly involved and when a considerable number of 
workers were Argentine citizens or the political ramifications were large 
for other reasons. Yrigoyen favored Syndicalist union leaders and dis- 
played hostility to those who had ties to political organizations that were 
rivals of the Radicals. As Ernesto Garguin has pointed out, however, he 
was willing to help La Fraternidad, the railroad engineers’ union, despite 
the prominent role that the Socialists played in that union.? He did so 
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largely because the leadership subordinated politics to what they perceived 
as the union's interest. 

Yrigoyen made his approach to labor a fundamental element of his at- 
tempt to widen his political base. He did not immediately abandon this 
tactic even after it became a serious liability among certain sectors of the 
population. It continued after the Tragic Week. Even after Yrigoyen found 
such policies to be unsustainable in mid-1921, he continued to explore 
ways to build relationships with the working class through unions. Yrigoy- 
en’s willingness to treat workers as important citizens played a key role in 
expanding his popularity. Workers could feel that the Radicals considered 
them important, and many gave their loyalty in return. 


The Port 


The first major attempt to create a bridge to the working class occurred in 
the port of Buenos Aires. The workers on the waterfront were not heavily 
Argentine. In 1914, according to Socialist leader Angel M. Giménez, only 
some 23 percent of Argentine maritime personnel were citizens, but those 
3,139 citizens were still a significant number. A more recent study by Geof- 
froy de Laforcade indicates a much heavier presence of Argentines, at least 
on a seasonal basis; he also found that regulations forced many sailors to 
become naturalized citizens and therefore potential voters.? 

The center of the maritime world of Buenos Aires was the neighbor- 
hood of La Boca, which contained a heavy concentration of industries con- 
nected with the waterfront, such as dock work, shipbuilding, and repairs, 
and was home to many sailors. Much of the community depended on 
waterfront prosperity, even the small shopkeepers, so that what happened 
in that arena rippled through others. La Boca early became a Socialist Party 
stronghold, and the Radicals felt that it needed to be wrested away.* 

Since the turn of the twentieth century, unions had been forming in 
the port of Buenos Aires. In 1910 what became the strongest union in the 
port, the Federación Obrera Marítima (rom), was founded with the inten- 
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tion of representing all the subordinate shipboard personnel, both on large 
ships and on the supporting port craft, tugs, launches, and so forth. The 
Fom became a true federation with each work specialty (sailors, waiters, 
cooks, etc.) organized separately; each had different interests in work rules 
and had separate wage scales. The specialties tended to pull in different 
directions. Almost from the beginning, the glue that held the organization 
together was Francisco J. Garcia, “El Gallego.” Despite his nickname, he 
was Argentine-born. He was a dedicated Syndicalist with great talents as 
an organizer, and he rapidly became the heart and soul of the federation. 

The Radical government took a special interest in the rom. Why this 
attention to the Fom? In addition to its base being the politically important 
La Boca, the Fom could shut off trade with the outside world through con- 
trol of the personnel of tugs and lighters. Most overseas trade left on for- 
eign vessels. rom members also manned the boats that the upriver 
provinces, Corrientes and Entre Rios, and the territories of Misiones and 
Patagonia depended on for connection to the outside world. This is the 
type of argument that Charles Bergquist has made about the crucial role 
of export industries in the development of labor, though his emphasis for 
Argentina was different. The government could view the rom favorably 
because Syndicalists dominated it. Moreover, as Jeremy Adelman has 
pointed out, a key segment of the waterfront district lay directly behind 
the Casa Rosada and close to the ministries, making it difficult to ignore 
large-scale unrest.* 

Within days of Yrigoyen’s assumption of office, the rom had prepared 
a detailed set of demands, hoping to reverse deteriorating working condi- 
tions and salaries. Although the union accepted an offer of mediation from 
the Departamento Nacional del Trabajo (pnt), the employers refused it. 
The workers struck on November 30 and severely limited port activity. A 
split in the attitudes of the bureaucratic structures was apparent from the 
beginning. The pnt clearly sympathized with the union, and the naval 
prefecture—which controlled the port—backed the employers; it made dis- 
tribution of propaganda difficult and helped the shippers in other ways. 
This lack of bureaucratic unity in the port is characteristic of the entire 
Radical period. The pnt personnel, because of the nature of their jobs, 
tended to be sympathetic to labor, while the conservative navy controlled 
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the prefecture. Civilians lacked either the desire or the ability to fully con- 
trol the navy. 

The offices of those with power were open to the From, which first met 
with the minister of the interior, the most important cabinet minister, and 
later with Yrigoyen himself. This readiness to meet with union leaders was 
unprecedented and the administration’s response to the employers’ re- 
fusal to accept mediation was to pledge neutrality. The prefecture then 
removed its personnel who were manning some support craft and refused 
to permit ships to sail without crews that met all the extensive government 
regulations. In other words, it did not allow the recruitment of strike- 
breakers. 

On December 20, facing a noncooperative government and unable to 
move their vessels, the shippers asked for mediation by the president, and 
the rom readily went along. Yrigoyen handed over the arbitration to his 
chief of police, Julio Moreno. After a long debate, the strikers voted 967 to 
461 to return to work while awaiting the decision. This marked an impor- 
tant step for the Syndicalists, accepting an increased role for the govern- 
ment. 

According to union calculations, the arbitration decision gave the work- 
ers between 75 and go-95 percent of what they asked.” Why? The strike 
was conspicuous and involved some six thousand workers; it was early in 
the regime and therefore likely to set a pattern. In addition, the union 
behaved in what from the government’s perspective was an acceptable 
fashion. It had been willing to accept government involvement and while 
violence had occurred, it had not been a primary tactic. 

The rom did not go unchallenged. The Mihanovich lines, the most im- 
portant firm in the river trade, formed a company union under the control 
of Juan Colmeiro. He had been expelled from a previous sailor’s union as 
a police agent and had been a policeman. By March 1917 the shipping 
companies were disputing the interpretations of the arbitration award and 
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the rom was turning to the head of the naval prefecture for help. An at- 
tempt by Mihanovich to employ workers belonging to the new union 
sparked violence, and on March 20, 1917, the rom struck the company. 
The first day five Fom members were wounded. The government sent 
troops, who prevented the circulation of any propaganda in the port. The 
FOM with the backing of the FORA 1x threatened a general strike. Through 
the police chief, Yrigoyen informed the rom that he wanted a meeting. 
Garcia and the Fora Ix met with Yrigoyen and convinced him to withdraw 
the troops rather than face an expanded stoppage. Yrigoyen had given the 
union a green light to use force and Colmeiro was shot and killed as he 
left his house. On two occasions, the rom besieged the company union 
headquarters for days and did not permit strikebreakers to leave until they 
pledged to abandon their activities. 

The company seriously miscalculated by lowering the salaries of those 
shipboard officers whose vessels could not sail. They struck and for the 
first time created a community of interest among all shipboard ranks. This 
unity proved to be crucial in the short period of the Fom’s success. Al- 
though it was relatively easy to replace the less skilled subordinate ranks, 
it was almost impossible to do so with the officers, who needed years of 
training. Mihanovich attempted to increase the pressure on the govern- 
ment by trying to convince other shipping lines to lock out their workers 
starting April 3, but most companies refused to join. The contending par- 
ties finally agreed to mediation by the head of the division of social order 
of the capital police. An agreement was signed on April 22, which among 
other things dissolved the company union and permitted all to return to 
their jobs without reprisals.’ The union’s victory had come with the coop- 
eration of the government. 

The impact of the rom’s victories was immense. Not only had it won, 
but it appeared to have the backing of the state. The pnt claimed that the 
FoM's victories had a large impact on the Syndicalist confederation, the 
FORA Ix, which had 70 member organizations in 1916 and 199 the follow- 
ing year. In addition, monthly dues payers jumped from 3,292 to 11,994. 
The Fom’s willingness to aid other unions quickly made it the most impor- 
tant union in the country, arguably exerting more influence on the nature 
of the labor movement than any other union in the history of Argentina. 
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According to the pnt, “By virtue of its solidarity so permanently, widely 
and wisely carried out, the rom has become in this manner something 
like the head organization of national workers’ organizations of advanced 
tendencies, which in moments of struggle look for its moral and material 
aid.”? 

The rom continually acted in solidarity with officers and other water- 
front crafts; it also provided support to a wide variety of workers, from 
millers and railroaders to packinghouse workers. The Fom’s envoys played 
a critical role in organizing some of the most oppressed workers in Argen- 
tina, those who labored on the northeastern quebracho and maté planta- 
tions. Most shipboard activities were unionized and locals existed in ports 
from Bahia Blanca northward. 


Railroads 


The relationship between the railroaders and the government helps make 
understandable the administration’s dealings with the port. Together they 
give us a good idea of what the regime hoped to achieve. Like the maritime 
workers, the railroaders could strangle the country economically. Until the 
1930s, roads were notoriously bad and therefore disruption of rail traffic 
cut off not only the vital export/import trade but also most internal trade. 
In addition, railroad workers fit into electoral calculations even more than 
port workers. There were many more of them, 112,175 in 1916 and 148,717 
in 1930." Although distributed around the country, most lived in three 
crucial districts, the capital, Santa Fe, and Buenos Aires province. Like 
shipboard workers, many railroaders had the ability to move around and 
spread the idea of unions and revolution. Railroad unionization faced a 
problem similar to that on the waterfront, rivalries based on the nature of 
the job. Railroads had engineers, workers engaged in running the train, 
shop workers, track maintenance workers, and so forth. Engineers consid- 
ered themselves superior to the rest of the railroaders, but the differences 
aboard ship were much greater because shipboard officers had legal com- 
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mand of the vessel. The railroad companies were largely foreign-owned 
and unpopular. 

Railroaders developed a sense of occupational community. They identi- 
fied with one another: “Members of occupational communities are af- 
fected by their work in such a way that their non-work lives are permeated 
by their work relationships, interests and values. .. . Members of occupa- 
tional communities build their lives on their work; their work friends are 
their friends outside work and their leisure interests and activities are 
work-based.”'? The reasons for the existence of such identification among 
railroaders are unclear, but it existed not only in Argentina but also in the 
United States and Britain. Status questions, importance of the industry, 
concentration of shop workers, and irregular schedules all may partially 
explain its presence. The sense of community helps account for the 
strength that rail unions developed, because it gave unions the power to 
exclude workers from the community." 

Even more than with the port, we can see the motivations of Yrigoyen: 
he wanted to consolidate political support through personal ties. But also 
we can see the limits of tolerance. When the rail unions failed to halt the 
avalanche of strikes in 1918 and 1919, Yrigoyen lost patience. The engi- 
neers had a tradition of unionization dating back to the founding of La 
Fraternidad in 1887. La Fraternidad’s focus on improving salaries and 
working conditions, discipline, and centralized control ultimately shaped 
the entire railroad union movement. This was not initially obvious because 
La Fraternidad’s failures led to the unionization of other sectors. 

In 1912 La Fraternidad may have been the largest union in the country, 
but a strike called in January revealed a glaring weakness. Although ele- 
ments of the government helped the union negotiate with the companies, 
and continued to do so while the strike lasted, La Fraternidad failed to 
shut down the rail system. The state permitted the companies to employ 
strikebreakers, but as important, of the approximately eleven thousand rai- 
lroaders who struck, eight thousand worked as engineers or firemen. The 
vast majority of the others did not belong to unions and continued work- 
ing. This left La Fraternidad vulnerable. After fifty-two days an agreement 
was reached, but many strike leaders did not get their jobs back. A chief 
goal of La Fraternidad became to help organize the other railroaders.'* 
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The Federación de Obreros Ferroviarios (FoF) was founded shortly be- 
fore the 1912 strike but had played an insignificant part. It did not fit well 
with La Fraternidad. Dominated by Syndicalists (unlike La Fraternidad, in 
which Socialists played a crucial role), the ror had a decentralized struc- 
ture with much power going to the locals, reflecting ideology and the dis- 
persed nature of the rail system. Decentralization tended to lead to 
constant regional strikes because leaders lacked the tools to restrain locals. 

After Yrigoyen’s election, the two unions began to position themselves. 
The ror merged with a smaller rival and signed a solidarity pact with La 
Fraternidad. Shortly after Yrigoyen assumed office, a delegation from La 
Fraternidad met with Minister of Public Works Pablo Torello, who, accord- 
ing to the Radical daily, La Epoca, assured them that the workers could 
have faith that Yrigoyen would pay attention to their complaints. Despite 
another meeting, nothing happened to support the railroaders’ demands, 
although a high government official did attend La Fraternidad’s annual 
assembly.!* When a delegation from the For met with Torello on January 
17, 1917, to complain about bad working conditions, it was told that the 
government could not defend the workers, but the government would see 
that laws and regulations were enforced. The For was also told to have 
patience, because a railroad strike would ruin the country and create diffi- 
culties for the government. In May another delegation met with Yrigoyen 
to ask for freedom (which they received) for Avelino Zapico, a union mem- 
ber convicted of murder, and while there, they complained about the late 
payments received by State Railroad workers. Yrigoyen promised to fix 
this.” Clearly, the administration was sending out signals of a willingness 
to cooperate. 

The two unions planned to shut down the rail system during the harvest 
season in late 1917. Wildcat strikes, however, disrupted these plans. These 
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began in the problem-plagued Central Argentino workshops in and 
around Rosario, when the company further limited the workweek. Accom- 
panied by a good deal of violence, the stoppage spread up and down the 
rail line, completely snarling traffic. The strikers escaped the control of the 
unions. Still, both the police chief of Rosario, a political appointee of the 
governor of Santa Fe, and the troops sent reluctantly by Yrigoyen were 
remarkably restrained. The strike was finally settled after considerable 
pressure was placed on the company by the government, and Torello 
played a key role. La Fraternidad openly applauded the government's ac- 
tions.'5 The Radicals were clearly attempting to attract worker support. La 
Epoca defended the lack of protection provided to the company by pro- 
claiming, “Never would the present government belittle the honor of its 
army by entrusting it with a mission of assassination.” Despite the strike 
being dominated by Anarchists (some have accused the Rosario Anarchists 
of having agreements with the Radicals), the strikers’ commission thanked 
Rosario’s police chief and the army colonel who commanded the troops 
for their behavior.” A key motivation, besides a general opening to labor, 
was the fractured condition of the Radical Party in Santa Fe and Yrigoyen’s 
desire to build his strength there. 

During and directly after this stoppage, wildcat strikes erupted on sev- 
eral lines, including a very similar stoppage at the State Railroads’ work- 
shops at Tafi Viejo, Tucuman. Afraid of losing control, the two rail unions 
moved ahead their planned strike. Tensions already existed between the 
two sets of leaders, which were caused by different reactions to the govern- 
ment’s efforts to help settle strikes and the attempts by Torello and the 
Radical Party to prevent a strike. In September the unions began a strike 
that lasted twenty-five days and stopped rail traffic nationwide. Solidarity 
strikes, including one by port workers, and a threat of a general strike 
began to shut down the entire economy. The agrarian and business elites 
pressured the government but were at times treated with disdain. A dele- 
gation from elite organizations needed to wait more than a week before 
being able to see Yrigoyen. Violence was pervasive and troops were again 
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deployed, but this time they did not hesitate in trying to protect property. 
The ror displayed a reluctance to negotiate with the government. The key 
leader of the For, Francisco Rosanova, was ill and had been temporarily 
replaced by another Syndicalist, Bautista V. Mansilla, who seemed less 
pragmatic. The union alliance splintered. The For refused to negotiate 
with government help, while La Fraternidad did, some of it in secret, win- 
ning concessions on work rules, as well as considerable pay raises. The 
companies had begun to restore service using strikebreakers until the gov- 
ernment forced an agreement with the For, which reluctantly then urged a 
return to work. Most railroaders received little aside from vague promises 
contained in a government provisional regulation of work. Mansilla cre- 
ated a great scandal by claiming that he ordered a return to work only in 
homage to Yrigoyen, an odd statement for any Syndicalist, but especially 
for one who had resisted giving the government a role in negotiations. 
Mansilla was later accused of being a Radical Party operative.? 

The alliance between La Fraternidad and the For had definitively bro- 
ken. The FoF continued to strike and give recognition to worker initiatives. 
Because of the large number of railroad strikes, thirty-one in 1918, seventy- 
three in 1919, and twenty-one in 1920—many of which were crushing 
defeats—it is not surprising that the government offered little assistance, 
though it continued to meet with union delegations.’ The For was also 
wracked by internal disputes, making it difficult to deal with. The govern- 
ment had little to gain from continuing to support this constant upheaval. 


Negative Reactions 


Not all unions received the benevolence of the Radical regime. A prime 
example was the attempt by the municipal workers of Buenos Aires to 
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improve their conditions. They labored in a conspicuous industry, but the 
government was the employer. As important, their union was Socialist- 
dominated, and the Radicals wanted a freer hand to appoint the party faith- 
ful to the city administration. The city’s workforce was sizeable, about 
twelve thousand in 1914.” 

Workers’ conditions remained miserable. The sixty-five or seventy pesos 
or less per month that unskilled workers received had been reduced by 5 
percent by the Conservative administration because of budgetary prob- 
lems. Workers often received their pay late. Suspensions and fines were 
levied outside of regulations. Foremen frequently abused workers, forcing 
them to pay bribes. The rising cost of living further intensified tensions. 
The vom was founded in January 1916 with close ties to the Socialist Party. 
A series of strikes occurred later that year. The union had its greatest 
strength among the sanitation workers, many of whom were Spanish. 
These were the least skilled portion of the workforce, but those who could 
have the most immediate impact. By leaving the city festooned in garbage, 
a third strike forced major concessions from the still-Conservative-run mu- 
nicipality: the abolition of fines, the eight-hour day, the firing of an oppres- 
sive foreman, and the rehiring of those fired during the earlier strikes. 
The Conservatives’ motivation, besides attempting to make the city run 
smoothly, was their desire to use the Socialists to block the rising influence 
of the Radicals. 

Cooperation ceased when Yrigoyen came to power, for which the Radi- 
cals blamed the Socialists, and the vom blamed the new government. In 
all probability, the fault lay with the Radicals, who were motivated by two 
basic desires: to replace existing workers with their clientele, and to 
weaken a growing Socialist beachhead (the union had some six thousand 
dues-paying members by the end of 1916). In an atmosphere worsened by 
talk of further salary cuts and of the firing of recent hires, supposedly 
produced by Conservative clientelism, the intendente provoked a strike in 
1917 by refusing to meet with union delegations, by paying salaries late, 
and by firing and suspending union delegates. The strike was effective but 
was met with the hiring of strikebreakers, mass arrests, and simulated 
executions. The extent of the violence caused the Spanish consul to inter- 
vene and plead for his co-nationals, a highly unusual step. The Radicals 
blamed the Socialists for the strike. The intendente refused to deal with the 
vom, and only a general strike threat by the Fora 1x forced a face-saving 
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gesture. The city promised to respect the gains made in past strikes, but it 
agreed to take back only those who had not been replaced. Between five 
and seven thousand workers lost their jobs. The city did place some of the 
fired workers in public works projects at low salaries and promised to 
reincorporate the others. The union continued to charge that only those 
who had the recommendations of Radical congressmen or presidents of 
local Radical committees got their jobs back. Ultimately, union pressure 
and other factors restored many to their jobs, but the Radicals did get an 
opportunity to place large numbers of their own in municipal employ- 
ment.” 

In 1917-18 the government hesitated prior to helping the meatpacking 
companies crush strikes. Those who have studied these strikes have dis- 
agreed about whether to assign the repression to pressures from agrarian 
elites, to foreign influence, or to the lack of positive impact that supporting 
these workers could have had. Many were foreign-born, though a signifi- 
cant percentage were Argentines. The strikes were perceived as dominated 
by Anarchists, and numerous other strikes were occurring simultaneously. 
Still, the government did try to negotiate an end to the stoppages, and at 
least for a time, La Epoca blamed the companies’ refusal to negotiate for 
its failure.2* What is important from our perspective is the government's 
selectivity. It was inconsistent about which strikes it supported. 

The government's positive intervention occurred not only in strategic 
industries. When millers struck the Molinos Río de la Plata, owned by the 
multinational grain exporter Bunge and Born, they received backing from 
carters and the rom. Threat of a general strike hung in the air and union 
delegations met with officials of the DNT and with Yrigoyen himself, both 
of whom offered to mediate the strike. The company's refusal to cooperate 
made things more complex, but the union eventually triumphed.” 
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The Tragic Week 


In January 1919 a crisis erupted that shows the weaknesses of the first 
Radical model of labor relations, yet the government did not alter its poli- 
cies. Although the Tragic Week is one of the more studied events of the 
Radical period, it remains wrapped in enigmas. 

On December 2, 1918, an Anarchist-led strike began against the metal- 
lurgical firm Vasena. The company tried to crush the movement, arming 
strikebreakers and what were essentially private police. They probably ob- 
tained permission to carry guns through the good offices of the company’s 
lawyer, Leopoldo Melo, a Radical senator from the capital. Melo’s bad rela- 
tionship with Yrigoyen, however, may have caused the government to tem- 
porarily withdraw police protection from Vasena. Other sources deny that 
an uneven amount of police protection occurred. 

On January 7 the police intervened in a shootout between strikers and 
company men by opening fire, killing four and wounding forty. Most of 
those struck by bullets were bystanders. The police hail of gunfire was in 
apparent retaliation for the killing of a police officer during earlier strike 
violence. The situation quickly deteriorated. A general strike began, driven 
more by workers than their organizations, and spread into the interior. 
The funeral of those killed by the police was marked by large-scale violence 
from all parties. Troops moved into the city under the orders of General 
Luis F. Dellepiane, without first seeking approval from Yrigoyen, and labor 
violence ceased relatively quickly. The government negotiated an end to 
the general strike. Gangs composed of men from the middle and upper 
classes, however, attacked the Catalan and Jewish communities, and insti- 
tutions of the Left and of unions. The government tolerated or perhaps 
sponsored the violence. The Tragic Week’s death toll numbered in the 
hundreds.? 

Why did the Radical Party respond in this fashion? Social tensions had 
risen quickly, sparked by economic problems, and strains inspired by the 
Bolshevik Revolution combined with the strike wave surging across the 
country. In 1917 the capital had 138 strikes with 136,062 participants and 
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the following year 196 stoppages with 133,042 strikers. Moreover, the per- 
centage of strikes lost by the workers shrank.?” There are no statistics for 
the rest of the country, but an examination of newspapers shows that strike 
activity may have been even more intense. Faced with a spasm of violence, 
the government lost its nerve, permitting the army, the police, and mem- 
bers of the elite and middle classes to lash out at those perceived as threat- 
ening. Once order returned, the government went back to its old strategy 
with labor but faced a more complex political landscape. 


After the Tragic Week 


Elites formed the Liga Patriótica, a far-right pressure group that exalted 
patriotism and mobilized to break strikes. This intensified the violence 
around labor unrest, making the Radicals’ position more difficult. The 
Liga’s leader, Manuel Carlés, however, always had good relations with cru- 
cial elements of the Radical Party. Before 1919 he had served as an interve- 
nor of a province for Yrigoyen and served in the same capacity for Alvear. 
Many important Radicals belonged to the Liga.? 

As early as mid-1918, portions of the commercial, industrial, and rural 
elites—both local and foreign—formed the Asociación del Trabajo (at) 
with the express intent of changing the administration's labor policies. It 
focused on labor problems in the port, though it had influence elsewhere 
as well. As we shall see, it did not just act as a lobby.” 

Despite the repression in January, labor unrest intensified. In 1919 the 
capital had 367 strikes, with 71 percent of the 308,967 strikers participat- 
ing in at least partially successful movements. The following year labor 
unrest eased somewhat with 206 strikes and some 134,000 strikers, and 
victories came less often. Simultaneously, the Fora 1x grew from 306 
member organizations and 35,726 monthly dues payers in 1918 to 734 
organizations with 68,138 dues payers in 1920.*° 
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The crisis created by the Tragic Week was profound, but it produced 
less change than many commentators have presumed. Despite intense 
pressure from crucial sectors of society, many of whom were Radical Party 
members, Yrigoyen continued to selectively aid strikes for an additional 
two and a half years. Government policies were never consistent. For ex- 
ample, in September 1919 the police began issuing certificates of good 
conduct to those who needed it for employment purposes, thus helping 
employers identify “troublemakers.” 

The most obvious example of the continuation of Yrigoyen’s policies 
was his maintenance of support for the Fom. In December 1918 the rom 
had presented an ultimatum to the shippers, which contained demands 
on wages and working conditions, but the real issue was union recogni- 
tion. The employers resisted the pnt’s attempts to mediate. A strike began 
on January 7, 1919, simultaneous with the violent upheavals of the Tragic 
Week. The sticking point was the rom’s use of boycotts. According to 
David Rock, an agreement was worked out with the help of the govern- 
ment in which the union forswore the use of boycotts, but the government 
wanted the agreement to be secret and it fell apart. The union denied any 
agreement on boycotts. A settlement was finally made with the help of the 
prefect of the port, and the workers returned on February 1. The crew of 
the Suiza refused to allow boycotted flour to be loaded, however, and two 
days later, at the urging of the at, two major shipping associations began 
a lockout. The port was tied up. British ships boycotted it, and U.S. authori- 
ties advised their shipping companies of the conditions. La Epoca made it 
very clear that the administration was unhappy with the attitude of the 
shippers. A settlement was reached in March and April only because the 
government took over the selection of labor for the ships, using its own 
lists. The staffing process was the so-called officialization, and its start 
occasioned the presence in the port of the ministers of the navy, finance, 
and public works. Like most decrees by Yrigoyen, it was vague. It was not 
clear who would benefit, but the quick acceptance by the workers and the 
reluctance of the employers hint at the type of promises made. The govern- 
ment used its control of staffing to enforce a union shop. Only those who 
belonged to the union would be hired. This was a sizeable victory for the 
FOM. Not only did the workers gain a union shop, but also the agreement 
made in January stood and they received pay for February. 

There had been considerable foreign pressure to end the strike on 
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terms favorable to the companies, and the continual disruptions were 
costly. Some contemporary commentators, such as the U.S. military atta- 
ché, believed that the off-year elections in March 1919 in Buenos Aires had 
played a crucial role in Radical actions. The Radical candidate for senator 
won a narrow victory over a Socialist. During the simultaneous elections 
for two seats in the Chamber of Deputies, a Socialist came in first, but a 
Radical claimed the other seat.*? Given the events of January, this was not 
a bad outcome for the Radicals, especially because the Radicals did not 
fare badly in La Boca. 

In addition, the rom presented itself as representing true Argentines 
against the foreigners. Despite frequent claims that unions never made 
nationalistic appeals in the period before Perón, the Fom appropriated the 
language of nationalism to reply to those who saw union activists as for- 
eign agitators. The rom referred to the Norwegian-born head of the ar, 
Pedro Christophersen, as a frightening foreign agitator. It claimed that 
“foreigners dominate here as in a conquered country” because of the ser- 
vility of the native elite and that the exploiting “mafia” is almost all com- 
posed of foreigners. Many of the strikes that the Radicals supported were 
against foreign-owned businesses. 

A similar government intervention occurred in the telephone industry. 
On February 2, 1919, telephone workers in Buenos Aires formed the Fed- 
eración Argentina de Telefonistas and presented a request for improve- 
ments in salaries and union recognition. The British-owned telephone 
company, which had a reputation for bad service and high profits, re- 
sponded by firing sixty workers, including the union's secretary general. 
The ensuing strike began on March 12 and lasted until the end of the 
month. La Epoca appeared sympathetic and did mention prominently the 
union’s rejection of involvement by the Socialists. The government inter- 
vened actively. Worker delegations met with the minister of interior and 
the police chief, and the latter got Yrigoyen involved. The president met 
several times with strike leaders and helped arrange a settlement. Accord- 
ing to a later union source, the workers received most of what they wanted. 
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Government support, however, did not guarantee long-term success. The 
union called another strike in September when two workers were fired, 
including the head of the organization. The workers failed to respond, and 
the strike and the union collapsed. 

In December 1920 workers at the West Indian Oil Company refinery in 
Campana struck, and workers at another refinery soon joined them. 
Within days, Buenos Aires had a shortage of gasoline. Taxi drivers began 
to charge passengers double. On December 31, the chauffeurs’ union voted 
957 to 907 to strike in solidarity. Despite the meager approval margin and 
threats from the Liga Patridtica, the strike was effective. No taxis were 
available, and few private cars circulated. Gasoline sellers also joined the 
stoppage. Both the intendente of the city of Buenos Aires, José Luis Cantilo, 
and the police chief, Elpidio Gonzalez, worked to mediate the strikes at 
Campana’s West Indian refinery and the connected ones in the capital, 
receiving delegations and successfully negotiating. Despite a series of 
problems, cars were again on the streets by January 13. An editorial in La 
Epoca expressed happiness that a settlement had occurred without blood- 
shed and felt that this “revealed in the working class a state of mind of 
absolute confidence in the tutelary action of the government.” 

A key example of Yrigoyen’s determination to continue his fruitful in- 
teraction with labor is the rom's new struggle with the Mihanovich lines. 
In February 1920 disputes peaked over union solidarity with shipyard 
workers and the size and union status of crews. The Fom began a series of 
boycotts, and the company locked out the workers. Paraguayan onboard 
personnel walked out in sympathy. Hoping to restore service, congress 
passed a law permitting the government to run the ships; but the Yrigoyen 
administration made no move to do so, despite severe economic disloca- 
tion in the upriver provinces. During the long stoppage, workers depended 
on loans from the union and on the solidarity of the community. The 
minister of public works and the Buenos Aires police chief conducted ne- 
gotiations. Finally, in mid-March 1921, under the government's aegis, the 
company and the union reached an agreement that met almost all the 
Fom’s demands.** 
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The government’s pro-union stance became even clearer during a dis- 
pute over the interpretation of the agreement. In the shipyards where 
strikebreakers had worked during the stoppage, would the strikers receive 
seniority for the time they were out, ensuring them more seniority than 
the strikebreakers? The government decided that they would, and also said 
that workers who had lost jobs would receive positions with the state.” 
The government not only favored the workers but, by failing to restart river 
traffic, had caused itself political problems in the upriver provinces. 


Compromises 


The unwillingness of the For to control the constant stoppages on the rail 
lines made it an unappealing interlocutor. Exports, travel, and commuting 
were disrupted, making the government increasingly unpopular with wide 
sectors of the population. Even the Socialist Party’s longtime leader Juan 
B. Justo expressed unhappiness with the constant turmoil: “But we never 
could have believed .. . that railroad strikes would be transformed into a 
custom. The railroads are the most indispensable of the public services for 
the work and life of the working people in general. A railroad strike is not 
a simple question of a craft, but a conflict that affects the entire working 
masses.”%8 

Yrigoyen adopted a policy of aiding railroaders operating in a more cen- 
tralized union structure. His strategy developed because the For created 
problems and La Fraternidad offered an alternative model. The latter at- 
tempted to keep its members under control. It used strikes sparingly and 
tended to stay aloof from other unions. Only after the railroaders re- 
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sponded to defeats of the preceding years by reorganizing would Yrigoyen 
attempt a new approach. 

In September 1919 an agreement had been worked out to reorganize 
the rail unions, and in June 1920 railroad workers created La Confraterni- 
dad, composed of La Fraternidad and two unions representing the other 
rail workers. The new unions modeled themselves after La Fraternidad. 
The reorganization was probably encouraged when in mid-1919 Yrigoyen 
appointed to the newly created railroad pension board two members of La 
Fraternidad and a member of the Asociación Ferroviaria Nacional, who 
had a personal connection to the president. In the union movement, the 
Asociación was considered a company organization. The other railroad 
unions complained about the appointment until elections to the board 
were held under Alvear. 

The reorganization proved almost immediately successful and the num- 
ber of union members increased rapidly. La Confraternidad pushed for 
agreements with the companies at a propitious moment. The companies 
were trying to obtain government approval to increase freight rates, giving 
the administration a great deal of leverage. The first agreement was signed 
in the presence of the minister of public works in September 1920 and 
covered workers potentially belonging to La Fraternidad. It established job 
categories, salary scales based on seniority, grievance committees, and 
even gave advantages to the workers’ families. Children received free rail 
passes to go to school and preference in hiring. 

The unions hoped to win similar agreements for other sectors but re- 
mained stymied by the companies’ refusal to negotiate. In order to force 
the issue, in January 1921 La Confraternidad planned to work-to-regula- 
tion, but that was postponed until February. Work-to-regulation was a 
slowdown that used the large number of government and company rules, 
which railroaders carried out to the point of absurdity: making sure orders 
were in writing, doing only and exactly what the rules called for. The rail- 
roaders allowed others to use violence. With trains running far behind 
schedule, disgruntled commuters frequently rioted. Before the work-to- 
regulation began, a union delegation visited Yrigoyen, who promised to 
intervene with the companies to work out a solution. Torello issued a de- 
cree establishing mixed commissions of workers and companies presided 
over by the minister. The unions were given a role in selecting the dele- 
gates. During the next several months, seven agreements were drawn up 
covering different specialties, which marked an important first step in es- 
tablishing uniform working conditions and salaries in the industry. Cer- 
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tain major sectors still lacked contracts.*” In addition, it required several 
years of hard work before the agreements were carried out. Unrest still 
continued to disrupt service.* The government's actions had a political 
impact. As early as 1919 a railroad union newspaper could claim that the 
minister of public works was the first one appointed without the approval 
of the railroad companies.* 

Parallel to the developing relationship of the railroad unions with the 
national administration was that of the vom with the municipal govern- 
ment. In the wake of its 1917 defeat, the union had practically disappeared, 
averaging 197 dues payers in 1918. In the ensuing years, it called a series 
of partial strikes, during several of which the intendente intervened to settle 
the conflicts in the workers’ favor. Ironically, in a number of cases this was 
the same intendente who had broken the earlier strike. The vom became an 
accepted part of the municipal structure. As early as 1919, three members 
of the city council’s budget committee attended a union meeting accompa- 
nied by a representative of the intendente. The executive branch of the mu- 
nicipality began to cordially receive delegations from the union and at 
times acceded to its wishes. The reason for this change in attitude cannot 
be exactly pinpointed, but it derived from pressure emanating from the 
recently created elected city council, combined with the increased tensions 
resulting from the Tragic Week. In addition, by 1919 a considerable num- 
ber of municipal workers were Radical clients and concessions improved 


their conditions.” 
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1921 


By 1921 Yrigoyen faced a series of challenges that caused him to alter his 
policy of supporting strikes. The constant labor unrest took a toll on his 
popularity and on the fragile economy. A perceived political challenge 
from within the governing party also contributed. Within the Radical 
Party, strife had always simmered about the extent of Yrigoyen’s control. 
A split occurred with the governor of the electorally critical Province of 
Buenos Aires, José Camilo Crotto. Crotto had been a personal friend of 
Yrigoyen but had taken independent stands on labor unrest and other is- 
sues. From early in his term, elements in the Radical Party savagely at- 
tacked him. When rumors spread that the national government would take 
over the province, Crotto gathered police and prison guards near the capi- 
tal and increased his stock of arms and ammunition. After several months 
the crisis peaked in May 1921, just before Crotto resigned. At the same 
time, workers and shippers faced off in the port of Buenos Aires. Accord- 
ing to a later report, “An individual visiting the president in May 1921 
asked Yrigoyen if he was unduly worried about a serious port strike in 
Buenos Aires. The president allegedly responded: ‘No! but [I am con- 
cerned] about that pig Crotto!’” That Yrigoyen worried more about Crotto 
than the port is doubtful, but in all likelihood the coincidence of these two 
challenges made him uneasy.” 

Pressures also came from outside the political system. The Liga Patriót- 
ica’s brigades frequently conducted armed demonstrations and worked to 
break unions. This led to violence because participants in both union and 
political activity commonly carried revolvers. Even legalistically minded 
unions felt threatened and prepared to defend themselves.** The Liga in- 
cited violence and appeared to be a serious contender for political power. 
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An incident in 1921 in the city of Gualeguaychú, Entre Rios province, 
exemplifies the Liga’s violent tendencies. Workers had planned their tradi- 
tional May Day celebration for the central plaza. The Liga intended to dem- 
onstrate the same day to honor Justo José de Urquiza, a nineteenth- 
century president from Entre Ríos. After consulting with provincial au- 
thorities, the worried local police chief made futile plans to keep the dem- 
onstrations separate. Armed Liga members entered the plaza anyway and 
became upset at the sight of the workers’ red flags. The police chief per- 
suaded the workers to take down the flags, but this failed to calm the 
situation. An unknown gunman fired a shot, and a general shootout fol- 
lowed. At least six people died and twenty-eight were wounded. The gover- 
nor, the police chief, and La Epoca blamed the Liga for the violence. 
Futilely, the authorities asked for troops to protect the police station and 
union headquarters from the Liga. The Liga exacerbated the violent tend- 
encies of the society; both politics and labor strife frequently produced 
armed clashes. Even rumors of military rebellion circulated.* 

Added to these strains was the constant labor turmoil, which had begun 
to take a heavy economic and psychological toll. Numerous strikes marked 
the first half of 1921. In the city of Buenos Aires workers struck 70 times— 
fewer strikes than in the immediately preceding years, but larger ones, 
averaging more than 1,810 workers per stoppage. At no time in the strike 
wave of 1916-20 had the average exceeded 1,000.* During the same six 
months, workers outside the capital struck at least 103 times, and this is 
likely a gross underestimation.” 

In the first half of 1921, general strikes rocked five cities besides the 
capital. Although some failed miserably, the two strikes in Campana com- 
pletely shut down this industrial city in northeastern Buenos Aires prov- 
ince, a hotbed of labor militancy that saw major strikes in oil refineries, 
paper plants, and the Las Palmas meatpacking facility. When general 
strikes were called to support those strikers, traffic ceased. The only cars 
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on the road belonged to doctors, and they had to fly white flags. During 
the second general strike, not enough workers showed up to operate the 
generators, and the city plunged into darkness.* 

General strikes connected partly to politics occurred in the country’s 
second- and third-largest cities. Since 1912 Rosario had been a center of 
labor agitation, connected at least partially to factions of the Radical Party 
attempting to rally popular support. In 1921 politics contributed to the mix. 
Although the Radicals had governed the Province of Santa Fe since the 
opening up of the political system, the dominant party on the city council 
in Rosario was the Progressive Democratic Party. The governor, however, 
appointed the intendente. At the beginning of the year, the intendente went 
on leave, ostensibly for health reasons but apparently because he had quar- 
reled with allies of the governor. The acting intendente, a Progressive Dem- 
ocrat named Fernando Schlesinger, believed strongly in cutting costs. His 
budget lowered some salaries and dismissed some temporary workers. 
The city was already several months behind in paying salaries. 

On January 18 the municipal workers struck, but the stoppage was ef- 
fective only among street sweepers and trash collectors. Rosario still had 
many horses, however, so the lack of street sweeping in midsummer pre- 
sented a grave health hazard. The city administration organized strike- 
breakers, but the strikers limited their effectiveness by responding with 
violence. Schlesinger received no help from the governor in restoring 
peace, and a new intendente was not appointed. The at charged that the 
strike was not solved because of political problems. Support for the munic- 
ipal workers slowly grew. Carters, carriage and taxi drivers, news vendors, 
and streetcar personnel walked out, and so did slaughterhouse workers 
and bakers, causing shortages of meat and bread. Streetcars circulated only 
with armed guards and on restricted schedules. Finally, on February 4, the 
local Anarchists’ organization called a general strike to aid the municipal 
workers. Police with carbines patrolled the streets, and many businesses 
closed after midday. The strike continued to spread, reaching the giant 
railroad shops near Rosario and the port. Food grew scarce, in part because 
local farmers and milk vendors did not want to enter the city. The strike 
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was resolved on February 12, but only after a new, more accommodating 
intendente was appointed. He quickly met with the municipal union, made 
concessions, and even offered to pay 50 percent of the wages lost during 
the strike. 

In Córdoba, labor unrest reached the intensity of 1919, especially on 
the Central Córdoba Railroad. The Conservative provincial government re- 
sponded with police raids on meetings, closures of union halls, and arrests 
of union leaders. On February 23 the leader of the provincial labor federa- 
tion sent a telegram to the minister of the interior in Buenos Aires asking 
for the takeover of the province. This was not a far-fetched idea because 
local Radicals had a similar desire. In March, faced with continuing police 
pressure and spreading strikes, the local labor federation declared a gen- 
eral strike with the public aim of securing the release of prisoners and the 
opening of union headquarters. It really hoped to obtain help from the 
national government. Several key unions, however, refused to join the 
stoppage or, like the printers, limited the time of their participation. The 
lack of support plus continued pressure from the police doomed the strike, 
though it spread beyond the city of Cordoba. After forty-eight hours it was 
called off. The Radical Party displayed sympathy but did not make the 
dramatic move of taking over the province. An editorial in the party 
mouthpiece, La Epoca, declared, “The attitude of the Córdoba workers 
(even if it is not justified) has an explanation.”> 

Elsewhere, a series of highly visible strikes further undercut the image 
of the Radical government. In Buenos Aires, the theater season was inter- 
rupted when the Federación de Gentes de Teatro struck over whether im- 
presarios could stage works by local authors, who did not belong to the 
Sociedad Argentina de Autores. The striking actors made extraordinary 
efforts to continue the stoppage, including paying the salaries of low-paid 
workers. Chorus girls used hat pins to defend themselves from mounted 
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policemen. The actors had difficulty maintaining the strike because they 
let plays by foreign authors continue and because of the competitive nature 
of the industry. After several weeks the strike faded away, despite efforts 
by the chief of police to mediate." 

More embarrassing to the regime was an elementary school teachers” 
strike in the wealthy Province of Santa Fe. The predominantly female 
teachers were not well paid; in addition, since 1918 the province had owed 
them fourteen months' salary. La Prensa, which rarely saw a strike it liked, 
expressed sympathy for the teachers, who were demanding not only their 
back pay but a system of tenure and established working conditions. The 
latter remained the stumbling block, and after more than a month the 
strike collapsed; teachers who did not return to work lost their jobs.” This 
strike displayed a level of incompetence among the governing Radicals, 
who failed to meet payrolls and alienated a group that should have been a 
prime party constituency. As we have seen in Chapter 3, many teachers 
received their appointments as political rewards, and the party turned its 
back on them. 

Rural unrest menaced the government even more because many of the 
threatened properties belonged to local elites or were controlled by British 
interests. The best-known example of rural labor upheaval is the strikes 
and boycotts that wracked Patagonia from 1920 to 1922, which were im- 
mortalized by the film La Patagonia rebelde (1974). Many of the region's 
sheep estancias were British-owned, while North American interests con- 
trolled the packing plants. British and U.S. diplomatic representatives ap- 
plied pressure for strong action, adding their weight to local protests. 
Although the repression began earlier, it was after November 1921 that the 
slaughter of strikers started, leading to at least fifteen hundred deaths. 

In northern Santa Fe province a British-owned company, La Forestal, 
controlled vast tracts of quebracho trees, from which tannin was made. 
Since 1919, labor unrest there had been almost continuous and extremely 
violent. In January 1921 the company possessed more tannin than it could 
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sell. It began closing operations and driving workers off the estate. Pitched 
battles erupted between the workers and company police, backed by pro- 
vincial police. Workers throughout the province struck in sympathy. The 
company succeeded in driving out the workers and for a time closed all its 
operations before slowly reopening them with full control over hiring. The 
cost of its victory was high in human terms, though the actual number of 
deaths remains unclear.** Similar upheavals occurred in the British-based 
Las Palmas Company, whose land lay west of La Forestal. 

Patagonia and the quebracho region were peripheral areas, far from 
Buenos Aires and economically of secondary importance. Strikes in the 
cereal zones of the pampas more directly threatened the strategies of the 
elites and the government. Cereals were Argentina's largest export, and 
elites owned much of that land. The harvest seasons of 1919-20 and 
1920-21 saw major labor unrest. The Liga Patriótica worked vigorously to 
break strikes, but it seems that the police had more impact. Numerous 
armed clashes erupted between police and strikers, and there were fatali- 
ties on both sides. 

The strikers tended to be the men who loaded bags of grain at the rail- 
road stations and carters who transported the grain from the farm. Many 
carters owned their equipment and were therefore small-scale capitalists. 
Harvest workers frequently joined the strikes as well. The pampas strikes 
became the kind of all-out combat that can exist only in small communi- 
ties, involving the burning of fodder, boycotts of businesses, and lockouts. 
A wave of fear crossed the countryside. Proprietors and tenant farmers 
were badly outnumbered, and they frequently begged the police for protec- 
tion. The Review of the River Plate reported rumors of rural worker upris- 
ings and added, “Such a happening would surprise nobody considering 
the absolute lack of control that exists today all over the country.”> 
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What finally made the government change its support of strikes was 
the constant conflict on the Buenos Aires waterfront. How long could the 
Yrigoyen government appear to have lost control of the port? In April 1921 
the Fom wielded enough power to force the captain of a river steamer to 
put off a passenger who, the union crew believed, had been sent by the 
Liga Patriótica.” An opposition congressman, Julio Costa, could refer to 
the Buenos Aires port “where there is a ‘soviet’ of which the vice president 
is the president of the republic and the president a Mr. Garcia [secretary 
general of the Fom].” The stoppages were constant and threatened trade 
and relations with other countries.* 

Employers on the waterfront wanted to loosen the workers’ grip, but 
first they needed a change in government attitudes. This happened be- 
cause of a jurisdictional dispute between unions. Four longshoremen’s 
unions merged to become the Sociedad de Resistencia Obreros del Puerto 
de la Capital and attempted to impose a similar unity on the two carters’ 
unions that served the port. In mid-April 1921 the longshoremen’s union 
began a boycott of all carters who did not belong to the Sociedad de Resis- 
tencia de Conductores de Carros.’ 

The users of the port reacted vociferously but also recognized that this 
was the moment they had been waiting for. The at and the port users’ 
employer organizations protested to the government and set a deadline of 
May 9, by which they would employ “free” (nonunion) labor to load and 
unload ships. That day the government sealed the port while unionized 
workers met. The government claimed that a strike had closed the port. A 
strike vote took place, but it was the government that shut the port to cargo 
traffic while looking for a solution that would favor organized workers. 
The rom did not strike, and its members operated the tugboats so that 
passenger traffic could continue. The employers’ association brought in 
workers from the provinces, housing them at the exposition grounds of the 
oligarchical Sociedad Rural, where the annual rural exhibition was held. 

The government intended to take over the hiring of port workers—so- 
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called officialization—as it already had for shipboard personnel. It would 
then favor the unions. The government obviously wished to settle the con- 
flict, especially after longshoremen in other ports began walking out in 
solidarity. It faced, however, two major stumbling blocks: the irresolvable 
conflict between the two carters’ unions, and an ultimatum from the repre- 
sentatives of the shipping lines presented on May 18. If the officialization 
plan went into effect, the shipping agents would ask their companies to 
boycott Argentina. It also faced pressure from the major powers, Britain, 
the United States, and France. 

The government clearly wanted to resolve the port crisis on terms favor- 
able to the workers. The pro-Yrigoyen daily La Republica continually 
stressed the desire for social justice. The jurisdictional dispute made this 
difficult. Faced with this and the general tensions, the government em- 
braced the employers’ position. 

On May 21, in characteristic fashion, the government issued an an- 
nouncement that in two days the port would reopen but left unclear 
whether employers or unions would be favored. The at did not know how 
to interpret the government’s actions, but a delegation was assured by the 
minister of hacienda that the government would permit all workers physi- 
cally able to work to do so. The port opened on May 23, but hardly any 
traffic moved despite the two-week shutdown. The shippers waited for the 
results of a meeting that day. When operations resumed the following day, 
the government did not permit the unions to control the situation. Vio- 
lence erupted as the nonunion labor of the at attempted to work the docks. 
Both sides exchanged gunfire. Each suffered one death and numerous 
wounded. 

The port closed again on May 25 and 26 for holidays, but by May 27 the 
mood had changed dramatically. The militant chauffeurs’ union had called 
a twenty-four-hour stoppage for Independence Day, May 25, affecting both 
taxis and private cars. The strike declaration claimed that while the bour- 
geoisie cried, “Liberty, liberty”—words from the national anthem—liberty 
for workers was a farce. The ar had created a league of car owners, and 
strikebreakers were soon on the streets, organized by some of the cream 
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of society. On the morning of May 25, revolvers in hand, a group of men 
belonging to the Liga Patriótica forced their way into the chauffeurs’ head- 
quarters and made the workers kneel and salute the flag. That evening 
Liga members again attacked the headquarters, killing two workers and 
wounding several others. They also attempted to burn down the building. 
The police responded by arresting both attackers and attacked but soon 
began to hunt down strikers and sympathizers. Not surprisingly, the 
chauffeurs extended the strike. When the May 28 edition of La Prensa 
went to press, the police had picked up 250 people. More than 100 were 
chauffeurs; the rest were union leaders and leftists. The police also closed 
other union headquarters.” 

The police repression continued to expand, and the two leading union 
confederations joined with the chauffeurs’ union to demand that prisoners 
be freed and union offices be reopened.* Many outside the labor move- 
ment believed that the chauffeurs had insulted the nation. Injured patrio- 
tism combined with the showdown at the port and the general turmoil 
forced the government to reevaluate its relationship with labor. The gov- 
ernment continued to receive union delegations but conceded nothing. 

At the same time, the situation at the port worsened from the unions’ 
perspective. Heavily armed security forces guarded the port. Travelers to 
Montevideo had to pass between a double file of cavalrymen armed with 
lances. Still, unionized dockworkers continued to labor, except when they 
encountered nonunion workers; then they withdrew, leaving the docks 
open to their competitors. The rom, while continuing to boycott nonunion 
labor, made no move to shut the port. Only on May 29 did the dockworkers 
strike. On May 30 the Fom voted to strike the following day. As important, 
the Anarchist union confederation voted for a general strike. The police, 
however, raided the Communist Party’s press where the strike call was 
being printed and seized the manifesto. The FORA 1x had been meeting 
with the police chief, Elipidio González, demanding the release of prison- 
ers and the return to normal union activity and reminding him that Yri- 
goyen had told them that prior to calling a general strike they should go 
see him to have their problems solved. With police permission, on the 
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evening of the thirtieth the rora 1x met with representatives of Anarchist 
and independent unions; but the police raided the meeting anyway and 
arrested 180 attendees. Only two members of the hierarchy escaped to 
announce a general strike. According to Elipidio Gonzalez, a general strike 
had become inevitable and the police had acted on the orders of a judge. 
The strike call was greatly hindered by the shutting down of the presses of 
both the Communist Party and the principal Anarchist organ, La Protesta. 

Despite a joint strike committee composed of both major confedera- 
tions—the committee lasted only four days—the strike was uneven. Syndi- 
calists and Anarchists wasted energy in a needless rivalry, and the former, 
until the last moment, seemed reluctant to break relations with the Radi- 
cals by calling a general strike. Although many workers in greater Buenos 
Aires did walk out, crucial sectors did not cooperate. The trolley workers 
for the main company in Buenos Aires remained at their posts except 
for a half-day stoppage by shop workers. The railroad unions went to the 
government seeking promises that union offices would be reopened and 
prisoners freed; reassurances satisfied them. Even the shipboard officers, 
allied to the Fom, refused to participate. In the interior of the country, 
union organizations called for walkouts but did so in a staggered fashion, 
in some cases after the strike was already essentially lost. The cooperation 
between the two confederations collapsed. Unions began sending their 
members back to work, including the rom and then finally the longshore- 
men. The unions had lost, and lost badly. On June 7, among the 1,863 
unskilled men working on the docks, 1,631 were nonunion. The munici- 
pality began vetting the licenses of taxi drivers.© 

More than from repression, the strike seems to have failed because of 
poor timing and key unions' reluctance to break with Yrigoyen. Workers 
were tired after four years of almost constant agitation, and the economic 
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downturn of 1920-21 undoubtedly made many workers fearful. The strike 
wave, which swept over much of the world starting in 1917, petered out in 
many countries just about the time that it did in Argentina. The govern- 
ment, facing presidential elections in 1922 and tough economic times, 
wanted to make sure that exports were not disrupted by labor unrest. 


After 1921 


Labor relations changed quickly after the general strike collapsed. In Bue- 
nos Aires during the second half of 1921, only 13,064 workers walked out 
in sixteen strikes. In February 1922, the Review of the River Plate expressed 
contentment at the quietness of the labor scene. Slightly later, the U.S. 
consul gleefully reported the lack of disturbances in the port.” The new 
models for the government were the relationships with the railroad unions 
and the vom. While during Yrigoyen’s remaining time in office this type 
of relationship was not explored very far, what was sought was a relation- 
ship in which both sides could gain and labor peace was not disrupted. 

In the run-up to the presidential election in April 1922, the Yrigoyen 
administration made a number of gestures to the railroaders with the hope 
of winning their support. Shop workers were promised eight days of an- 
nual leave. All railroad workers were supposed to have gained this in 1917, 
but the shop workers had not. Also, the personnel of the State Railroads 
based in the capital received a 20 percent raise if they made less than 200 
pesos a month or a 10 percent raise if they made between 201 and 300 
pesos. 

Despite the massacre in Patagonia, the Tragic Week of January 1919, 
and the collapse of the general strike in 1921, Yrigoyen had become ex- 
traordinarily popular with certain sectors of the populace. In two studies 
of voting in the capital, the working-class vote for the Radical Party in- 
creased during the presidential term; the only setback occurred in the elec- 
tion directly after the Tragic Week.’ According to La Epoca, at a 
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demonstration at the end of his first term, thousands of men “of humble 
condition” cried, “We are the workers,” “We want to embrace the Father 
of the People,” “Long live the apostle of liberty!””° 


Conclusion 


Despite the violence and the ultimate collapse of the strike wave, in the 
years from 1917 to 1921 Yrigoyen created a strong relationship with a 
group of union leaders. More important, his support of strikes and unions 
helped seal a special bond between many in the popular sector and Yri- 
goyen. In a public and open way, in a manner that had not happened 
previously, he had supported them against the elites. This public recogni- 
tion of their importance was not something that many would easily forget, 
despite the many inconsistencies of Yrigoyen’s policies. 
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ALVEAR AND THE ATTEMPTED ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 
INSTITUTIONALIZED RELATIONSHIP WITH LABOR, 


1922-1928 


The Alvear administration is usually viewed as much more conservative 
than that of Yrigoyen. This assumption is largely based on the charges 
made by his contemporary opponents. His administration has been little 
studied. For example, Félix Luna in his biography of Alvear spends just 
twelve pages out of over three hundred on his presidency.' Some aspects 
of Alvear’s labor policies resembled those of Yrigoyen, and where they 
differed, they were not always more conservative. The Anti-Personalists 
seemed motivated more by opposition to Yrigoyen’s control of the party 
than by policy disagreements. They remained Radicals and shared with 
their rivals a major motivating force, a constant search for votes. 

Neither the Anti-Personalists nor the Personalists had clearly defined 
ideas about labor. The Alvear administration did appear more comfortable 
with large, centralized unions that worked well with the government. The 
idea was to assist in the creation of organizations that would trade labor 
peace for material improvements for their members. The unions would 
also hopefully serve as a bridge to the working class and help obtain votes. 
The administration’s efforts, while failing to obtain votes for the Anti- 
Personalists, served as a model for at least a generation. 

As we have seen, the other major attempt to influence the working class 
under Alvear was the enactment of the pension law, 11.289. The Alvear 
administration’s approach to labor was less personal than that of the two 
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Yrigoyen governments. Although cabinet members and Alvear met with 
union delegations, the administration preferred to use bureaucratic chan- 
nels. The impact of the routinization of negotiations can be seen in the 
uproar created in 1929 and 1930 when Yrigoyen returned to personal in- 
tervention in labor conflicts.? 

One stereotype of the Alvear government does hold true. Individual 
cabinet members had a major impact. Little coordination of policy within 
the government existed. The government’s attitude toward the railroad 
unions turned more favorable in early 1925 when Roberto M. Ortiz be- 
came minister of public works. Other ministers, such as Naval Minister 
Admiral Manuel Domecq Garcia, took a decided antilabor stance on the 
waterfront at the same time that government allies attempted to build sup- 
port among port workers. The lack of coordination made the Anti-Person- 
alists’ search for support almost impossible. 


Railroads 


A key area where we can see the Anti-Personalist interest in labor is the 
railroad industry. Starting in 1925, the government played a crucial role in 
helping the Unión Ferroviaria (uF) become a powerful union. The willing- 
ness of the Anti-Personalists to do this should not be surprising. As Paul 
Goodwin has shown, the Alvear administration was willing to be tougher 
on the British rail companies in setting freight rates than was the second 
Yrigoyen administration.’ Helping a union such as what the ur became— 
one that helped keep the peace on the rail network and that had the poten- 
tial to help make the administration popular among sectors of the working 
class—was an obvious if somewhat daring strategy. 

The ur tried to steer clear of politics, which meant that it could cooper- 
ate with almost any government that was willing to cooperate with it. 
When numerous committees of railroaders were created to rally support 
for the reelection of Yrigoyen, the executive committees of La Fraternidad 
and the ur felt compelled to issue a joint statement calling for political 
neutrality.* During the 1920s, the uF’s executive board was split between 
Syndicalists and Socialists. For most of the leadership, the union was more 
important than ideology. Antonio Tramonti, the secretary-general during 
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the 1920s, was a Syndicalist who quarreled with the Syndicalist-dominated 
confederation, the usa. During a negotiating session with the railroads, 
Tramonti said, “The other day Dr. Videla referred to a French Socialist 
who, he said, was more advanced than we are. I replied that we are not 
Socialists, and if some are, we do not take it into account.”® 

This attitude—plus its determination to stick to the matters directly at 
hand—made the ur an attractive interlocutor not only for the government 
but also for the companies. During the same negotiations with the rail- 
roads, a company representative said, “With you one can talk, because you 
have the ability to do so and you could, as I have said in private to Becerra, 
occupy a bench in the Chamber [of Deputies] with more merit than many. 
You possess a faculty that is worth a lot, that of attention, in the sense of 
focusing, which is already the beginning of comprehension and you treat 
matters with resounding sobriety, although in my judgment wrongly.”* 
What the rail unions offered the companies was what it offered the govern- 
ment: relative peace in return for concessions. 

Even if, as is often argued, the Alvearistas represented the more elite 
wing of the Radical Party, it is not at all obvious that they would favor the 
railroad companies. Rural elites had long-standing complaints against the 
companies on issues such as freight rates and availability of cars. More- 
over, throughout much of the period, the Argentine representatives of the 
companies were Conservatives and not from either branch of Radicals.’ 

The opportunity to create this new relationship came out of further 
reorganization of the railroad unions. The loose structure created by the 
formation of La Confraternidad had not provided enough discipline and 
centralization for many union leaders. In 1922 these men, over the objec- 
tions of many and playing rather fast and loose with their own rules, cre- 
ated the uF by combining the two unions not representing the engineers 
and firemen. They modeled the new union on La Fraternidad. La Confra- 
ternidad, the umbrella organization, continued to exist. 

The uF’s centralized structure faced serious challenges during the next 
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few years. Most accounts have shown the union’s victory as inevitable, but 
that is projecting its future on its beginnings. Many traditional railroad 
leaders opposed centralism, and in 1922 they remained strong enough to 
control the union convention. They needed to be circumvented by a special 
referendum of the locals. Centralization faced the determined opposition 
of the nascent Communists and, more important, of the Syndicalists who 
controlled the usa, the new labor confederation. The confederation used 
its resources to combat centralization.’ 

The uF needed to produce results quickly or its opponents would crush 
it. In the short run, union leaders who appear more confrontational have 
an advantage because they seem to be standing up for their members. 
Although disciplined approaches may in the long run be much more suc- 
cessful, the immediate advantages tend to be fewer. 

When the Alvear administration took office in October 1922, it indi- 
cated that it would cooperate with La Confraternidad. Minister of Public 
Works Eufrasio B. Loza met with a delegation from the ur. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, the administration took on an issue that had simmered since 1917, the 
rail companies’ unwillingness, despite government decrees, to give shop 
workers annual paid vacations and sick leave. The government established 
an arbitration tribunal. Despite previous uses of such boards, the compa- 
nies refused to cooperate, saying that the government had no right to force 
the use of arbitration. Faced with potential court delays and after the direct 
intervention of Alvear, who appeared friendly to the union, the administra- 
tion pushed the companies into direct negotiations with their workers. 
They won sick leaves but not paid vacations.° 

A key goal of the founders of the uF was the achievement of personeria 
jurídica (legal status). This would give the union the same legal status as, 
for example, a club, but it made contracts legally binding. La Fraternidad 
had personería jurídica and many ur leaders thought receiving it would be 
an important step. The uF was indicating an acceptance of the political/ 
juridical system, because organizations with legal status had to follow cer- 
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tain norms. The opponents of a centralized union vociferously attacked 
this goal. On the other hand, the government must have found it reassur- 
ing, because it granted personería jurídica relatively quickly and this was 
not a given. A rival organization, the Asociación Ferroviaria Nacional, fre- 
quently seen as a company union, was turned down when it applied.'° 

In 1923 and 1924 the unions in La Confraternidad made little progress, 
although the administration continued to deal with them. The government 
assisted in solving grievances with the companies and, after a long delay, 
salaries were set for telegraphers and the contract of the workers who 
could belong to La Fraternidad was updated." The government’s attitude 
can be summed up by the 1923 report of the police division responsible 
for public order: “The entity [ur], perhaps the only one, that one can ad- 
judge [to have made] certain progress in their organization, owing in great 
part to the methods employed until now in their negotiations for improve- 
ments, which in some case they have obtained.” 

Loza's resignation as minister of public works and his replacement by 
Ortiz in early 1925 changed the relationship between the railroaders and 
the government. Loza is believed to have been the only member of Alvear's 
original cabinet loyal to Yrigoyen. He resigned, supposedly for health rea- 
sons, amid a controversy within the cabinet over the potential intervention 
of the Province of Buenos Aires, which would have altered the political 
landscape dramatically in favor of the Anti-Personalists. Alvear eventually 
blocked the intervention. Loza also faced a scandal about the condition of 
the State Railroads. According to Marcelino Buyán, secretary general of La 
Confraternidad and a member of the Socialist Party, Loza had a reason for 
not favoring the ur. He was a good friend of the lawyer of the Asociación 
Ferroviaria Nacional, the rival of the ur. Ortiz, a dedicated Anti-Personal- 
ist, was not the first choice for the position, but, as he demonstrated during 
his presidency in the 1930s, he was a politician of considerable ability. The 
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administration now had a minister of public works eager to expand the 
political base of the Anti-Personalists.¥ 

The uF won a series of victories with government assistance in 1925 
and 1926. Why these years? Already the ur had become a powerful force 
willing to work with both government and companies. The railroads were 
in a position to make concessions, averaging profits of 5 percent between 
1921 and 1928 and paying sizeable dividends after 1924.'* Most important, 
the Anti-Personalists needed popular support if they were going to be com- 
petitive in the presidential elections in 1928. Just as they had under Yri- 
goyen, the railroaders became a key target. 

La Confraternidad had been agitating almost since the creation of the 
railroad pension board for better representation. Yrigoyen had made the 
initial appointments and, although he had appointed two members of La 
Fraternidad, the union had subsequently disavowed its two members. The 
other worker representative had ties to the Asociación Ferroviaria Nacio- 
nal. La Confraternidad accused the Asociación of blocking changes in rep- 
resentation, under both Yrigoyen and Alvear. The 1923 reform of the 
railroad pension plan called for elections to the board within three months 
of enactment, but they did not occur until April 1925. La Confraternidad 
blamed the Asociación Ferroviaria Nacional and the administration. The 
latter claimed that bureaucratic problems caused the delay. 

In the elections, La Confraternidad demonstrated that it had become 
the dominant organization among the railroaders. In what was the only 
open contest of strength, La Confraternidad's candidates obtained almost 
three-quarters of the vote and won on all the major railroads. The rival 
organization led by Syndicalists and Communists had called for absten- 
tion, but the turnout was high.!* The government and the companies could 
hardly fail to recognize such a dramatic assertion of hegemony. 

The ur had long complained of the companies” failure to raise salaries, 
lamenting that in 1921 then—Minister of Public Works Pablo Torello had 
said that the railroaders deserved a raise but that the economic condition 
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of the companies did not permit it. In 1924 after it had become abundantly 
clear that the companies’ economic situation had improved, the uF pressed 
for raises and a meeting with the president.” 

In 1925, although willing to revise the existing agreements, the compa- 
nies refused to negotiate directly with the union, saying that they would 
only talk with their own workers. When this made selecting negotiators 
difficult, Ortiz intervened and arranged elections to pick negotiators, 
which the ur easily dominated. The rewritten contracts vastly improved 
conditions." 

In 1926, if Luis M. Rodriguez’s account is to be believed, with the aid 
of the government, the uF won recognition from the companies as the 
workers’ representative. Rodriguez sat on the governing board of the uF 
from 1927 through 1936 and in the 1930s was a Radical and a key leader 
of the uF”s Syndicalist faction.’ Rodriguez claimed that Ortiz advised the 
UF leaders to see Alvear if they wanted to obtain union recognition. Alvear 
then told them, “Boys, I cannot intervene directly. I cannot invent decrees 
nor do anything to compel them, but if you rock the boat of the English a 
little, in a certain way I am obliged to intervene.”?° 

Whether the uF”s work-to-regulation that began in April 1926 was in- 
tended solely to win wage increases for the railroaders, who lacked con- 
tracts, or had a wider aim, as Rodríguez claimed, cannot be definitively 
known, but the latter is more than likely. As usually happened with this 
form of protest, it tied up rail service but allowed workers to draw salaries, 
and it did not totally cut off traffic and therefore challenge the government. 
Still, during the first day a livestock train arrived seven hours late. The 
government participated in all the negotiations, and the key one occurred 
with the Pacífico line. After it appeared that the company had agreed to 
accept the uF as the official representative of the blue-collar workers, an- 
other issue arose that prolonged the work-to-regulation: would the union 
be recognized as representing white-collar workers? Ortiz’s direct inter- 
vention resolved the standoff. The union ended its protest in return for 
significant wage increases and recognition of the ur as the representative 
of blue-collar workers. The right to officially represent white-collar employ- 
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ees was temporarily shelved. With the help of direct government involve- 
ment, the other lines quickly made agreements based on that of the 
Pacifico.?! 

The Anti-Personalist daily La Accion, in contrasting what it claimed was 
the violence produced by the political goals of labor agitation during the 
Yrigoyen years, proclaimed that the current administration “determined 
to maintain order in all the activities of the country has heard and resolved 
satisfactorily the problems raised as causes of the work-to-regulation.”” 
Even the uF later acknowledged the government’s crucial role.” The 1925 
and 1926 agreements set conditions and wages (with some exceptions) 
that endured until the rise of Perón in the 1940s. 

The companies’ acceptance of the UF as the workers’ bargaining agent 
was critical. It froze out competing unions and permitted the UF to deal 
directly with the railroads. It also granted the ur a privileged position on 
the grievance committees that had been created. 

Ortiz and Alvear both involved themselves with smaller issues. For ex- 
ample, when the Pacifico line suspended shop workers for only working 
the eight-hour day that the government railroad board had decreed, instead 
of the ten hours demanded by the company, they both intervened to see 
that the punishments were lifted.” 

The pre-presidential-election period of 1927 and 1928 was politically 
dangerous for both the rail unions and the Alvear administration. Up and 
down the rail lines, organizations composed of rail workers backed Yrigoy- 
en’s candidacy. It is difficult to judge their true size and influence, but 
issue after issue of La Epoca published information about new groups and 
the rallies they held. The number of workers involved must have been 
considerable, because in many cases numerous names appeared in the 
announcements, although these would have been padded.’ 

Clearly, Yrigoyen had widespread, organized support. Although win- 
ning over some union leaders, Ortiz’s efforts failed to win fervent support 
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among the rank and file. Yrigoyen's actions in 1917 and his overall ability 
to generate popular support counted for more. This posed political dangers 
for the union leaders, who in any case felt threatened by the developing 
parallel organizations.” Any such group potentially created an alternative 
base of power, capable of challenging the union or at least the leadership. 
The Anti-Personalists saw this activity as a threat to their goal of winning 
elections. The railroad unions felt compelled to publicly proclaim that they 
were politically neutral and that this was the best policy.” 

According to Félix Luna, Ortiz tried to neutralize the growing support 
for Yrigoyen with the help of the union leaders. Facing the threat of an- 
other work-to-regulation, the government helped La Fraternidad secure a 
new agreement with changes in work rules and salary increases. Again 
with the aid of the government, the uF secured a number of successes on 
local issues. Its campaign for a general wage increase, however, got under- 
way after the presidential elections. With Yrigoyen’s overwhelming victory, 
the Alvear administration lacked the strength and the will to be of much 
help.” 

The impact of Ortiz and the Alvear administration is demonstrated by 
the nice things that both factions, which developed in the late 1920s within 
the ur, had to say about the administration. José Domenech, who led the 
“Socialist faction,” said that “the cabinet of Alvear was good, speaking in 
general. They were good people. The truth is that Alvear, according to 
my recollection, was the person that most respected the constitution and 
demonstrated that he was completely a gentleman in the good sense of the 
word.” Luis M. Rodriguez claimed that Ortiz “said that he was our friend.” 
As shown above, he also gave Ortiz and Alvear credit for helping the union 
achieve recognition from the companies. It should not be surprising that 
Ortiz, when he became president in the 1930s, helped establish an alter- 
nate rail union with the goal of creating political support, using connec- 
tions made during the 1920s.” 
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Even during Alvear’s term, Ortiz and the rail unions expressed their 
mutual admiration publicly. For example, the ur’s third annual congress 
voted to send a delegation to Ortiz to press for additional measures for the 
membership; but also, because he had “acted correctly in all moments in 
which he had to act, this congress resolves to designate a delegation to 
transmit these impressions.”*! Ortiz, when he spoke at the opening of the 
headquarters of the railroad pension board, expressed the view “that the 
collaboration of the companies and the workers in the fulfillment of the 
progress of the Argentine Nation, the former escaping the tendency to 
all encompassing capitalism and the latter the influence of demagoguery, 
suggests an eloquent example for other industries.” 

Ortiz was not the only government official to laud the railroad organiza- 
tions. A subinspector of the pnt, Luis Grüner, praised the ur in an official 
document and in an article in El Obrero Ferroviario. Minister of War and 
future president Agustin P. Justo sent a note to the uF commending the 
cooperation of its members during military maneuvers. 

What did the unions and regime gain in all this? The unions did well. 
The uF quickly became larger than any confederation of which it was not 
a member. It averaged 18,925 monthly dues payers in 1923 and 19,683 
and 28, 432 the following two years. It had 41,556 dues payers in 1926 and 
55,355 in 1928, and the figure climbed in the following two years to 63,485 
and 70,793. These are remarkable figures, given that the number of mem- 
bers was always considerably higher than the number of dues payers be- 
cause no system of dues checkoff existed. In 1930 if one added the 13,515 
members that La Fraternidad claimed to the dues payers of the ur, they 
represented 59 percent of those who paid into the railroad pension fund. 
Those paying into the pension system included numerous managers who 
were not permitted to join, as well as peripheral enterprises only tangen- 
tially connected to the railroads.** Wages and working conditions had im- 
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proved dramatically. For example, a telegraph linesman earned 115 pesos 
a month in 1918 and 180 in 1930, while workshop artisans went from an 
average of 145 to 206. Most wages were set during the Alvear era. 

The Alvear administration had two principal motivations. It wanted to 
avoid the turmoil that marked the railroads between 1917 and 1921. Due 
to its centralized structure, the ur offered labor peace in return for conces- 
sions from the companies. The ur worked to isolate disturbances and im- 
pose order. It refused to protect railroaders who struck without first 
consulting the union. Discipline needed to be maintained.* The ur had 
recognized that one of the things that a union can offer an employer and 
the government is labor peace, but that is only possible if it can control its 
members. 

The other motivation was politics. The Anti-Personalists were distanc- 
ing themselves from the Personalists and therefore needed to build sup- 
port, and the unions could act as a bridge to the railroaders. This was a 
form of obrerismo. It is impossible to know with certainty how the railroad- 
ers voted in 1928, but it is unlikely that large numbers did so for the Anti- 
Personalists. The majority probably voted for Yrigoyen. Labor leaders 
always claimed that railroaders tended to vote Radical.” The Anti-Personal- 
ists could not pry the political loyalty of the workers away from older at- 
tachments. The administration achieved its other goal because it coincided 
with that of many railroaders who had been scarred by the defeats and 
upheavals of the previous years. They too wanted a disciplined organiza- 
tion that was capable of disrupting rail traffic but preferred not to do so. 
The railroaders willingly accepted the government as an intercessor be- 
tween the union and the companies. They traded some freedom of maneu- 
ver in return for government help.’ 

What we see under Alvear is the realization that a powerful union could 
be a major asset. It would be wrong to suppose that the initiative was all 
the government’s. A sense of mutual self-interest developed between the 
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rail unions and the administration. It would be giving the government too 
much credit to assert that in 1922-23 it had the vision to see what the 
relationship would become by 1928. The relationship developed incremen- 
tally, as both unions and the administration struggled to find their way. 


On Shipboard 


The Alvear administration, like its predecessor, wanted to win votes in La 
Boca by building relations with unions in the port. It tried to encourage 
the development of a shipboard union modeled after the uF that would 
limit the constant disruptions by maintaining discipline. The administra- 
tion needed a strong union with which to work, but the rom was riddled 
by internal conflict. Tensions between officers and crews intensified rather 
than diminished. As important, the government never had a consistent 
policy on the waterfront, which underlines the problem of Alvear’s hands- 
off political style. Some Anti-Personalist politicians, such as Anastasi, took 
a special interest in building support among the port unions. Naval Minis- 
ter Domecq Garcia, however, provided political protection for the prefect 
of the port, Ricardo Hermelo, who was extremely unpopular with union 
workers and those interested in winning their support. Domecq Garcia 
had been a key early member of the Liga Patriótica and remained one. In 
late 1921 he spoke to an organizational meeting of a union of shipboard 
personnel that the Liga was trying to form.” 

In the wake of the 1921 defeat, the rom confronted a series of problems, 
including tensions between officers and crews, and the loss of total control 
of shipping. It also faced internal ideological tensions and a rival organiza- 
tion sponsored by the Liga. Still, it recovered control of a significant por- 
tion of the vessels flying the Argentine flag.* Conditions, however, grew 
more complex. Almost from the beginning of the Alvear administration, 
the Fom expressed unhappiness with it, especially with the influence of 
the Liga Patridtica and of Domecq Garcia. The union periodical even took 
the unusual step of criticizing the attendance of Alvear’s wife at a Liga 
function.“ 

The idea of a pension plan helped splinter the Fom. On one side stood 
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Francisco Garcia, some allies, and the Socialists; on the other were Com- 
munists and doctrinaire Syndicalists. The former appeared ambivalent on 
the question, at least publicly, but according to their enemies they sup- 
ported it, while the latter groups opposed any pension scheme. According 
to an article authored by opponents of pensions that appeared in the Au- 
gust 1925 issue of La Unión del Marino, the Radical club “La Marina,” 
composed chiefly of merchant marine officers, invited Anastasi to draw up 
a pension plan for the maritime industry to present to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The plan was published in the union paper, and Garcia claimed 
that he was sure that the immense majority of members favored such 
legislation. This turned out not to be true, creating a struggle between the 
governing council and Garcia that he won, but he softened at least his 
public position on pensions. According to his enemies, Garcia continually 
violated the will of the membership on pensions.‘ 

As we have seen, the 1923 pension plan included those in the maritime 
industry. The officers wanted to be included, and the rom opposed the 
plan. Those around García seemed willing to accept pensions, particularly 
to maintain relations with the officers. With the government unwilling to 
protect a divided union that was attacking it, employers sought to destroy 
any vestiges of union control of the port. 

Tensions had been building in the industry since the 1921 defeat; the 
union agitated against wage cuts and worsening working conditions. The 
FoM tried playing the nationalistic card. In a union meeting an rom leader, 
Vicente Tadich, referred to the Liga as “simply an institution of foreigners 
to defend foreign interests.” The meeting ended with cries of “Death to 
the Liga Anglo-Argentina la Asociación del Trabajo.”* In January 1924 
the rom approved a set of demands to present to the employers. Long 
negotiations began with the threat of a strike continually there, but it was 
not a propitious time for a stoppage. The government hinted that a strike 
would be seen as political in nature and the disagreement over the pension 
plan presented a major obstacle, as Garcia’s comments at a meeting made 
clear. The union did not strike. 
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Questions about onboard discipline worsened tensions between officers 
and the rom. In April 1924 the rom asked the captain of the Asturiano to 
disembark a sailor who was not a union member. The captain refused, 
saying that the man had already signed the roll book and had done nothing 
wrong. The union asserted that he had never signed. The crew refused to 
sail, and the captain went to the government and had the entire forty-two- 
member crew arrested. The ship sailed with a nonunion crew; the officers 
embarked because of threats by the government. The From sent a three- 
man delegation to complain to Alvear about the port authorities.* 

Garcia and his allies were keenly aware of the difficult position of the 
FOM, trying to negotiate a new contract and facing sharp divisions over 
the pension plan. Their stand became that the pension plan needed to be 
opposed, but that they supported the idea of pensions. In other words, 
they avoided taking a clear stance. Nevertheless, Garcia lost control of the 
union to Communists and doctrinaire Syndicalists who strongly opposed 
pensions.* 

On May 3, 1924, the Fom joined the general strike against the pension 
plan, but the officers said that they would sail with nonunion crews. After 
three days, the officers reversed their decision upon realizing that this 
would break not only the From but also their own power. On May 8 when 
the Fom sent its people back to work, a number of shipping firms insisted 
on sailing with nonunion labor, most of whom lacked the necessary gov- 
ernment papers. The port unions boycotted the vessels. Representatives of 
the officers and from the rom met with Alvear (union sources fail to men- 
tion the Fom’s presence). The delegates complained bitterly about the be- 
havior of the naval minister. According to the rom, Alvear criticized 
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Domecq Garcia and said that labor organizations were good for the eco- 
nomic well-being of the nation. He proposed establishing a mixed com- 
mission to settle the problems of the industry and gave instructions that 
naval personnel stay out of the conflict. He later had the head of customs, 
Captain Ricardo Hermelo, begin negotiations, but the shippers refused 
Hermelo's proposal. On May 13 the rom declared a general strike in the 
port and shipping hardly moved. Almost immediately the government in- 
tervened, forcing off ships crew members who lacked proper credentials. 
There were not enough nonunion workers with the correct papers to man 
the ships, and the employers caved in. A compromise was reached. Cap- 
tains chose the crews; so long as the alliance between captains and the 
FOM held, ships were union shops. When the Bandera Proletaria of May 17 
went to press, only four tugs operated with nonunion crews.“ The govern- 
ment had helped the rom survive a difficult situation. 

In mid-July captains who sailed to Patagonia handed over staffing of 
their vessels to the companies, ostensibly because of friction with crews 
over work rules, but more likely because of the collapse of the relationship 
with the rom. The officers badly wanted the pension plan. The officers 
rejected efforts by the government to return the situation to that which 
had existed before. The authorities then began to favor the companies, 
which were permitted to staff their ships with nonunion workers, and rom 
boycotts could not prevent their sailing. On August 24 in an attempt to 
reverse this loss of control, the rom struck all maritime activity. The rom 
probably had little choice, but it placed in jeopardy those sectors, the port, 
and the upriver trade, which it still controlled. 

Some eleven thousand crew members and two thousand officers struck, 
but the government permitted the shippers to use unlicensed workers. 
After backing the rom briefly, many officers had enough and went back to 
work. The strikers did meet with Alvear, but so did a group of “free work- 
ers” (nonunion), who were told, according to the at, that the government 
would respect the liberty of work, code words for allowing nonunion labor. 
The port authorities favored the shippers to the extent that they expressed 
gratitude for the attitude of both the port prefect and Alvear himself. In a 
debate in congress Leopoldo Bard, a Personalist deputy from the capital, 
called the naval prefecture a recruiting agency for strikebreakers. The gov- 
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ernment took over the staffing of pilots in order to try to force them back 
to work. Despite efforts of parts of the union movement to support the 
FOM, it was crushed. In late October La Confraternidad intervened with 
the government and helped work out an arrangement that at least saved 
face; conditions and wages would remain the same, and captains would 
choose crews and would not discriminate against union members. This 
ended the strike.** The rom lost control of the ships, however, and the 
Alvear administration had turned against it. A key factor was the domi- 
nance of leaders who rejected cooperation with the government. In addi- 
tion, the Fom fiercely attacked the government-sponsored pension plan, 
making it difficult for the government to feel supportive. 

The Anti-Personalists wanted order in the ports and they wanted votes. 
They could now back employer attempts to keep order without authentic 
unions. The at had the resources and the desire to establish control of the 
port.** However, the government knew that the port had a tradition of 
labor militancy and that the likelihood of further unrest was extremely 
high. Such a strategy would win the gratitude of influential and wealthy 
groups, but the political benefits were limited. Elites did not control many 
votes and such a scheme offered few ways to obtain them. Was there a way 
to keep order and woo votes at the same time? The desire to do this was 
intensified by the split in the Radical Party. 

The obvious model was the ur, but the problem was how to create such 
a union. Workers needed to be convinced that they would be well repre- 
sented by a centralized union. In addition, early victories needed to be won 
so that the new form of organization could establish hegemony. This never 
occurred, in part because of struggles within the rom, and in part because 
the Alvear administration lacked a clear policy. 

In late 1924 both government authorities and the shipping companies 
placed increasing pressure on the rom, making it difficult for the union to 
have an impact." The Federal Council, which held together the various 
sections of the rom, had ceased to exist, but by the beginning of 1925 
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efforts were being made to reorganize the union. An emergency Commit- 
tee of Relations was created, composed of representatives of all the locals 
in the capital with the exception of the patrones (launch coxswains) who 
long had had differences with the other crafts. When several months later 
they joined the Committee of Relations, the patrones insisted on Garcia’s 
return as the leader of the rom. In a mass meeting on March 4, 1925, 
attended by an estimated four thousand, the rom was reorganized and 
Garcia elected secretary-general. This was crucial, because if anyone had 
legitimacy with the membership, it was Garcia. He had withdrawn from 
the union because he felt that it needed a more disciplined and centralized 
approach.*! 

The new executive council took a series of actions that had the potential 
to alter its relations with the government. It issued an extensive communi- 
qué that essentially called for the acceptance of the pension law as it then 
existed. A delegation met with Alvear, asking for the creation of a commis- 
sion composed of representatives of shippers and the union to examine 
rules for the industry. The president expressed a willingness to meet the 
union's demands. According to the Communist Party paper, La Internacio- 
nal, the delegation was purely criolla, that is, composed of native Argen- 
tines, and the selection had been made at the suggestion of two key Anti- 
Personalist Radicals, José Tamborini and Anastasi. Tamborini, then a dep- 
uty, was soon appointed minister of interior. On May 14 Alvear sent a 
message to congress calling for the creation of a mixed commission that 
would contain representatives elected by workers and by the companies 
with the tie-breaking vote held by the government. This board would act 
as an arbitrator in cases where agreements could not be reached, including 
on working conditions. If the at is to be believed, Alvear seemed eager to 
please everyone and was also accommodating to the union’s opponents, 
receiving a delegation of “free” workers. 

The Fom’s policy of conciliation with officers and the administration 
faced opposition from Communists and more militant Syndicalists; two 
key locals, sailors and stokers, rejected the new direction. The executive 
committee submitted its resignation to a mass meeting on May 22. After 
a heated discussion, it was accepted. The new committee stated that it 
would not accept arbitration. Garcia resigned and the union took a belliger- 
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ent stand but soon began to disintegrate.’ The rom abandoned its head- 
quarters because it could not afford the rent. Even earlier, in April 1924, 
the rom had lacked the money to pay its dues to the usa.” 

Any hope of establishing a firm relationship with the rom had failed, 
but the administration had options. In a 1927 report, Luis N. Grüner of the 
DNT wrote about a new organization, the Union Obrera Maritima (vomar): 
“Presently, the industry is reconstituting its union files and the most intel- 
ligent and perspicuous of these workers are building a new type of union 
organization that will exclude from its breast all the tendencies that until 
now have disturbed its free evolution as an entity representing the mari- 
time workers. The Confraternidad Ferroviaria inspires and serves as an 
example for those who struggle for the renovation of the values of the 
maritime unions.”>* 

The vomar grew out of a Junta Reorganizadora founded in mid-1925. 
A number of the key leaders had been active in the Fom. It had the support 
of a committee that had been created to back the establishment of a pen- 
sion system and the organizations of officers. The driving force was the 
patrones, who had always seen themselves as similar to the officers. It also 
had the support of the Socialists, who were in the midst of an ideological 
struggle with the Syndicalists, which was shortly going to lead to the estab- 
lishment of a Socialist-dominated union confederation. In addition, the 
new union had the backing of La Confraternidad.” 

uomar tried to model itself on the rail organization. According to the 
first number of the new organization’s periodical, “We say without ambi- 
guity that to reorganize the union on a serious and stable base, it has to be 
done in the same form as the railroaders. . . . The railroaders have passed 
through all our difficulties, due to that in earlier periods they were orga- 
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nized in the same manner as the sailors. The defeats suffered were for 
them an education that they intelligently profited from. Consequently, they 
have the present system of organization.” La Confraternidad was prepared 
to adjudicate differences between officers and crews.* 

The government began to favor the vomar. Accusations were leveled 
that when activists made propaganda in the port area, they were stopped 
and asked to which organization they belonged. If they replied the rom, 
they were arrested. The courts provided no protection, because when the 
activists were released, they were picked up again later. The government 
also chose a member of the newer group to be a labor representative to 
the International Labor Organization meeting in Geneva, a public signal 
of government approval.” 

According to the Communists, the government played a much more 
complex game. It supported a committee intended to create unity among 
the different elements of the shipboard personnel. A key member of the 
committee, Fortunato Marinelli—a longtime maritime activist—was labor 
editor of the Anti-Personalist paper La Argentina, which also backed unity. 
The port prefect, Hermelo, created an Anti-Personalist committee in La 
Boca. Hermelo tried to reshape the unions in the port by favoring some 
factions over others and was feted by the shippers.” Clearly the govern- 
ment lacked a defined project. 

Did the political situation change in La Boca because of labor policies? 
We cannot be sure why people voted the way they did, but a major change 
seemed to be taking place. In the city council elections in late 1926 in 
the fourth ward, which included La Boca, a traditional stronghold of the 
Socialists, the Personalists won 3,909 votes, the Anti-Personalists 3,635, 
and the Socialists only 3,157. In almost identical words, Communist and 
Socialist sources claimed that the Anti-Personalist totals were due to the 
influence of Anastasi with the shipboard personnel and to an organization 
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of state employees run by Juan Popovich, a former central committee 
member of the usa who had represented the shipbuilders’ union.” 

The confused nature of the Anti-Personalist policies was further dem- 
onstrated in December 1926 and January 1927 when a strike broke out 
over work rules in the shipyards of the Mihanovich Lines. Although the 
strike lingered until mid-May, according to the pnt by the end of January 
the strikers had been replaced, with 530 out of 548 losing their jobs. The 
Anti-Personalist response was mixed. Hermelo used the Admiral Brown 
Library in La Boca, which claimed to be an Anti-Personalist organization, 
as a site for recruiting strikebreakers. This was denounced by Reinaldo 
Elena, an Anti-Personalist leader in La Boca, saying that “in the battles 
between capital and labor, the committees and the authorities of the Radi- 
cals maintain neutrality and disavow in a categorical manner all acts that 
lead to separation from its principles.”* In denouncing Hermelo’s activi- 
ties, Elena did not mention his name, probably because Alvear could have 
replaced Hermelo. 

The confusion intensified when a bomb went off in Hermelo’s house. 
The police closed the headquarters of the rom and of the shipyard workers, 
as well as arresting some sixty workers, including union leaders. The Anti- 
Personalist daily, La Accién, condemned the police actions. The final end 
of the shipyard strike was arranged with Hermelo’s help.‘ 

Political pressures on workers in the port increased. Creditable accusa- 
tions were made that port workers had to enroll for jobs through Her- 
melo’s Admiral Brown Library. The Independent Socialists claimed that 
Hermelo hoped to use his vote-getting ability to be made either naval min- 
ister or a senator.” It also appears that harassment of the vomar had 
begun.* 

As the 1928 presidential elections approached, all elements jockeyed for 
position and charges flew. Hermelo organized workers for company 
unions. The Socialist ties to the vomar become clearer and the Personal- 
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ists tried to use support for the Fom to attract votes. In the meantime a 
reshuffling of the shipboard unions occurred. A Committee for Unity had 
existed for some time, trying to achieve a merger between the two rival 
organizations. When the Committee proposed negotiations among the 
three parties (the officers, the Fom, and the vomar), the officers agreed, 
but only if García would play a key role. The Fom also accepted, but the 
vomar refused, claiming that it was the only legitimate organization. The 
officers then reorganized and swung their support to the rom. A new 
Council of Relations headed by Garcia was created to coordinate issues 
between the officers and the rom. The vomar was left isolated.“ 

The Anti-Personalists still pursued votes along the waterfront, and Her- 
melo gave jobs though his political operations and helped Mihanovich or- 
ganize a series of company unions for its personnel. Accusations were 
made that to get a job with Mihanovich a worker needed to affiliate with 
the Admiral Brown Library. Another political committee was called the 
Subcommittee Ricardo Hermelo. Hermelo freely used his police powers 
to repress rival organizations. The company unions operated in apparent 
close cooperation with a committee of merchant marine personnel that 
supported the Anti-Personalist presidential ticket of Leopoldo Melo- 
Vicente Gallo. A major rift still existed between some Anti-Personalists 
and Hermelo.* 

Veiled accusations were made that García worked for the Personalists, 
which were of course denied.“ The rom and allied unions started a major 
campaign against Hermelo and the conditions that existed in the port of 
Buenos Aires. Protesting Hermelo’s attempts to control hiring on the wa- 
terfront, in late 1927 dockworkers and other land-based port workers called 
two twenty-four-hour strikes. The Council, composed of officers and the 
FoM, even charged Hermelo with extorting money from organizations in 
the port. No doubt some of the charges were true, but the timing, the 
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drumbeat of publicity, and the echoing of the charges by La Epoca gives the 
impression of a campaign to undermine Hermelo before the elections.” 

Shorn of its support from the officers and with some of its key leaders 
deserting, the vomar became increasingly tied to the Socialist party. José 
Palmeiro, its leader, had no historical connection to the waterfront but had 
been active in La Fraternidad—though expelled—and had been a Socialist 
city councilman in the industrial suburb of Avellaneda. The union’s con- 
nections to the railroad unions remained strong, but it increasingly was 
tied to Mihanovich and became a company union.® 

Despite the tensions between the rom and Hermelo, the union met 
with figures in the administration, including Alvear himself, though not 
as frequently as desired and not with great success.” Still, it grew and its 
Rosario local reemerged. The rom created a dental clinic for its members 
in Buenos Aires.? 

The Anti-Personalists had failed to create the kind of labor union that 
they desired, but were they any more successful politically? The congres- 
sional elections of April 1928, which occurred concurrently with the presi- 
dential elections, demonstrate the Anti-Personalists’ complete failure. In 
the fourth ward, which included La Boca, the Anti-Personalists received 
just 16 percent of the vote, barely above the 11.2 percent of their citywide 
average. Usually a Socialist bastion, that party received only 21 percent of 
the vote, though it was their second-best showing. The Personalist Radicals 
won 43.5 percent of the vote.”! Efforts to win votes on the waterfront had 
been a failure, except perhaps through the rom. 

The struggle for influence in the port did not end with the election. 
Hermelo’s attitude changed with Yrigoyen’s victory, and he appeared more 
willing to cooperate with the rom. Problems arose with Mihanovich, how- 
ever, over lowered salaries and pressure to force officers and crew to affili- 
ate with company unions. The rom had great expectations for the new 
administration and a strike broke out days before the inauguration.”? The 
action was timed for the change in power. 
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Creation of New Unions 


Closely connected to the search for voters in the port area and the desire 
to have a union movement that the administration could work with was 
the formation of the Asociación Trabajadores del Estado, an organization 
that still exists. It was founded in early 1925. For three months congress 
had not provided money to pay workers of the Ministry of Public Works 
employed in the port, and a group had successfully protested. They soon 
formed a union, principally based in the central shop of the Ministry of 
Public Works; the union had its greatest strength in the area around the 
port. From the beginning, its leaders met with the ministers of hacienda 
and public works, and the workers were quickly granted sick days and 
vacations. In an unusual move, the union publicly thanked Minister of 
Public Works Ortiz. The union succeeded in establishing locals upriver 
from Buenos Aires, where the Ministry of Public Works had significant 
numbers of workers. It received favorable publicity in the progovernment 
newspaper, La Argentina, whose labor editor was Marinelli. 

The union’s ties to the government can be seen in some of its leaders 
who received state jobs with the expectation that they would form a union 
that would bring political benefits. It is difficult to believe that they would 
have obtained such posts for any other reason. After the defeats of 1924, a 
number of Syndicalist leaders needed employment. A key early leader was 
Popovitch, the already-mentioned former leader of the shipyard workers. 
Another was Miguel Altrudi, who had been active in the furniture makers’ 
union and had sat on a central committee of the usa. Altrudi had been 
looking for a government job since at least mid-1926, when a Socialist 
member of the city council had requested that he be hired by the city 
government. A third, Augusto Sparnochia, had been active in one of the 
waterfront unions.” The Alvear administration was looking for votes and, 
as we have seen, may have acquired some in La Boca in 1926. 
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Its hopes to reshape the union movement can be seen more clearly 
among the municipal workers of the city of Buenos Aires. Several Syndi- 
calist leaders received positions with the city and rapidly formed their own 
union after their attempt to have influence in the vom failed. In addition 
to the reasons given for helping form the state workers’ organization, the 
Socialists controlled the vom. 

The first evidence that the Anti-Personalist Radicals were appointing 
prominent Syndicalist labor leaders to the municipal workforce surfaced 
at a meeting of the vom in February 1926, in which the debate centered 
around whether the union ought to withdraw from the usa and join a new 
Socialist-controlled confederation. Several new uom members, who played 
a prominent role during the debate, turned out to be recent appointees to 
the municipal workforce and to have held important posts in the labor 
movement. Accounts vary as to what exactly happened at the meeting, but 
the Socialists retained control. Charges and countercharges began to fly. A 
new union was created in mid-1927, which eventually became the Asocia- 
ción Trabajadores de la Comuna (arc). 

In 1924 and 1925 (and to a lesser extent later), a series of prominent 
Syndicalist union leaders received jobs from the city, many of whom, at 
least according to the Socialists, had rather dubious reputations. Several 
had ties to unions based in La Boca. The Socialists claimed that the Syndi- 
calists had made agreements with Anti-Personalist caudillos to establish a 
new “apolitical” union in return for jobs with the city. The Socialists also 
leveled accusations that the Syndicalist leaders did not really work, or at 
least did not work on a regular basis. According to the vom, in 1930 the 
ATc’s secretary general had worked for the city for three years but half of 
that time had been spent on medical disability.” 

The charges that surfaced, even though they may not all be true, do 
show what the Alvear administration wanted to do. They also permit us to 
know who these leaders were and why they needed jobs with the city. 
Many had belonged to unions that had suffered major defeats. The most 
interesting case is that of José R. Luz or Maximo Rita (there was disagree- 
ment over what exactly his name was and why he used different varia- 
tions). Luz received a job with the city in July 1925, and he joined the vom 
in January 1926, eight days before the controversial meeting mentioned 
above, in which he played a prominent role. According to his own account, 
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he had worked for eighteen years for various unions of Syndicalist tenden- 
cies, many of them based in La Boca, including the rom and the ship- 
builders’ union. In 1923 he was expelled from the vor of Buenos Aires, 
the regional federation of unions, for accepting money from the organiza- 
tion for days he did not work. He claimed that a misunderstanding had 
caused him to take the money, but his opponents were less charitable.” 

Another leader, Américo Biondi, had been active in the shipbuilders’ 
federation, joining the union in 1906. Apparently, he was close to bosses 
in La Boca and to Alberto Barceló, the Conservative boss of the nearby 
industrial suburb of Avellaneda. Biondi supported the antipolitical position 
of his union. He argued against his union petitioning the government to 
pardon a union leader, Atilio Biondi, imprisoned for defying a government 
ban on publishing Anarchist materials; with the help of the bosses of La 
Boca, however, he convinced Yrigoyen to sign a pardon. He labored with 
his union against the pension law of 1923, but he was seen in the working- 
class neighborhood of Maciel campaigning for the law. He joined the mu- 
nicipal administration on June 6, 1924, as a pension law inspector with a 
monthly salary of 250 pesos. He was laid off in December, undoubtedly 
because the law was never fully implemented, but the following month he 
received another municipal job paying 220 pesos a month.” 

Alejandro Protti had been a major player in both the shipbuilders’ 
union and the rom. He had attended national labor confederation conven- 
tions, sat on the central committee of the Syndicalist confederation, and 
had been secretary of the vot. He received his city job through a recom- 
mendation of a powerful political boss who was a personal friend. By 1928 
he was a foreman at the trash incinerator, and twelve workers accused him 
of using his post to help the atc. He could not, however, become a citizen: 
several times the police refused to grant him a certificate of good conduct 
because of his role in distributing antimilitary propaganda.” 

Other people who held key posts in the arc had long union histories 
and been appointed to city jobs roughly simultaneously. Sebastian Ferrer 
had been active in the Anarchist union federation, the FORA v, and then 
was the secretary-general of the usa, before joining the municipal work- 
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force and the atc. Pedro Milesi had attended the last congress of the FORA 
1x and been secretary general of the metalworkers’ union. He left the latter 
with some dispute over money still pending. Milesi had ties to Syndicalism 
but had joined the Communist Party and quickly been expelled. The party 
later charged that he was a police agent. Angel Lopez had sat on the central 
committee of the usa. Manuel Monzón had been active in a railroad work- 
ers’ organization in Entre Rios and been a key figure in a provincial labor 
confederation that had collapsed during a strike.” Others who received 
appointments had similar backgrounds, and it taxes credulity that the party 
bosses who made the recommendations and those who actually made the 
appointments did not know what they were doing. They wanted to create 
a sympathetic union among the municipal workers. In dealing with mu- 
nicipal authorities, the arc did behave in a fashion similar to the vom.” 

The Arc had bet on the wrong horse, and the Personalists’ victory in 
1928 put the atc in an awkward position. According to the vom, the atc 
tried to make accommodations with the victors. If the accusations made by 
their Socialist-dominated rival are accurate—they offered improvements in 
conditions to those who joined their union—then they must have achieved 
a modus vivendi with the Personalist Radicals.*° 

The Anti-Personalists tried to create friendly unions and ones that could 
help them acquire votes, especially in La Boca. They offered too little and 
faced serious competition, especially from the Socialists and from the per- 
sonal popularity of Yrigoyen. 


Conclusion 


Like its predecessor, the Alvear administration attempted to attract support 
from the popular classes through contacts with the labor movement. It too 
had a policy of obrerismo. The administration was partially successful in 
helping transform the labor movement by helping to create unions that 
offered better conditions in return for discipline. It aided in the building 
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of a powerful rail union, but it is unlikely that it gained a large number of 
votes by doing so. The creation of state and municipal employees unions 
did not have wide repercussions. They were small and could offer little. 
The Anti-Personalists did not win a great deal of popularity. In the 1926 
and 1928 congressional elections in Buenos Aires there was a strengthen- 
ing positive correlation between workers and votes for the Personalist Rad- 
icals.8! 

The situation on the waterfront makes clear the administration’s prob- 
lems. In 1925 the Communist Party daily claimed that the administration 
was divided into two camps: those that openly opposed the workers and 
those—like the then new head of the Anti-Personalist apparatus in the 
capital, Anastasi—who were antiworker but interested in gaining workers’ 
votes. The antiworker claim about Anastasi is disingenuous, but the rest 
makes sense. Hermelo and Domecq Garcia were antiunion. Anastasi did 
have good contacts with a large number of Syndicalists and he had served 
as lawyer for the From. He also claimed to follow an obrerista policy. Tam- 
borini when he was minister of interior had a hand in this strategy.” Yet 
Alvear never made his government go in one direction or the other. 

The activities of an Ortiz or an Anastasi did not outweigh a Hermelo or 
the generally awkward policies of the Alvear administration. The presence 
of many Liga members in the government, and the support for the pen- 
sion plan, all helped undermine the government’s position with unions 
and workers. The administration’s labor policies, however, cannot be sim- 
ply labeled conservative, as its aid to the uF indicates. 
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YRIGOYEN AND THE FAILURE TO REESTABLISH 
OBRERISMO, 1928-1930 


Contradictory moods gripped the public in October 1928, when Yrigoyen 
took office for the second time, after having been reelected by a wide mar- 
gin. Many feared and loathed the thought of Yrigoyen once again in the 
presidential palace. Rumors of coups existed and Alvear’s minister of war, 
Agustín Justo, felt compelled to deny his role in such a plot.! On the other 
hand, in the simultaneous presidential and congressional elections, the 
Personalist Radicals had swept every ward in the city of Buenos Aires. In 
the more competitive congressional elections, the Personalists had won 
comfortable pluralities in all the worker-dominated wards.? Obrerismo had 
had an impact. 

There was hope (and fear) that Yrigoyen would return to the policies of 
the early years of his first administration by aiding striking workers. These 
expectations partially came to pass. During the first days of the new admin- 
istration, La Epoca gave support to workers. For example, during a conflict 
in the workshop of the Central Argentino railroad in Pérez, just outside of 
Rosario, which the minister of public works was attempting to solve, the 
paper commented, “As is known, this conflict is caused by the company 
not having complied with the contracts signed with the rail workers in 
regard to the building, repairing and assembling of rail cars.”* 

Yrigoyen's response to expectations raised by his return to the Casa 
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Rosada was somewhat muddled. He hoped to build on his past relation- 
ships with the labor movement, but this was made difficult by a series of 
obstacles. He was suspicious of the uF because of its centralized structure 
and the Socialists in key positions. Other parts of the labor movement 
were badly divided, making cooperation with them difficult. Yrigoyen also 
wanted better relations with the British and rapidly faced serious political 
problems, partly produced by the onset of the Depression. In addition, he 
lacked the energy of previous years. 


Labor’s Initial Response to the Yrigoyen Administration 


Many workers believed that Yrigoyen would be sympathetic and thus used 
the opportunity presented by his return to the Casa Rosada. After the elec- 
tion of Yrigoyen, a union emerged in the telephone industry for the first 
time since 1919, what became the Federación Obreros y Empleados Telefón- 
icos (FOET). Despite early connections to the Socialist-dominated Federa- 
ción Empleados de Comerio, Syndicalists controlled the new organization. 
Luis Gay, a dominant leader almost from the beginning, claimed that he 
was not a Radical at that time but that he had always been sympathetic to 
the Radicals. His father had been a Radical, and through his connections, 
Gay got his first job, a post with the legislature of the Province of Buenos 
Aires.* The new union had several other advantages. The U.S.-based Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph was about to purchase the British- 
owned telephone company, and Yrigoyen preferred British capital to North 
American capital. The company also wanted to secure higher rates from 
the government.* 

When the Fort pressed for a contract, La Epoca sympathized and Yri- 
goyen and Minister of Interior Elipidio González met regularly with the 
union and the company. They helped negotiate a contract that not only 
raised wages but established paid vacations, sick pay, and set job classifi- 
cations. In addition, the company recognized the union's grievance com- 
mittee. This was a major triumph for the union and would have been 
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impossible without government intervention. The union was pleased, but 
so was the company. Not only did the company state its satisfaction pub- 
licly, but according to the U.S. chargé d’affaires ad interim, “The attitude 
of the Minister of Interior towards the company was . . . most satisfac- 
tory.”* 

The increased threat of labor unrest fed the fear of a return to the tur- 
moil that engulfed the country in the years after 1916. At a meeting of the 
Liga Patriótica, its longtime leader Manuel Carlés proposed that given the 
agitation that gripped the working class and given what had happened 
when Yrigoyen had been president previously, the brigades should adopt 
their martial organization of 1919 and 1920 in order “to find themselves in 
condition to defend the people against the aggression of villainous groups, 
disguised as strikers, I mean assaults, murders and crimes of all types.” 
The meeting approved the proposal.’ 

In reality the situation was more complex. The strike rate in 1928 in 
the city of Buenos Aires increased considerably over preceding years but 
did not intensify after Yrigoyen assumed office; stoppages did seem to 
become more frequent in the provinces. Strikes were small; in 1928 and 
1929, the number of strikers averaged 208 and 250 per stoppage com- 
pared to 659 in 1927. The results of the strikes were not encouraging for 
labor.’ The telephone workers’ ability to meet with Yrigoyen or González 
was not unusual; frequently they met with more than one group of work- 
ers per day.? The success of the Fort, however, did remain unusual. 


The Port and Rosario as Indications of Limits of Tolerance 


The telephone company’s willingness to negotiate made a government- 
brokered settlement possible, but employers frequently remained intransi- 
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gent. The economic situation still was good, but that did not last. Yrigo- 
yen’s voting base appeared secure, meaning that he did not need to 
continually enlarge it. He remained unwilling to tolerate serious disrup- 
tion of public order or the economy, making union gains difficult when 
management dug in their heels. 

The key, early test of Yrigoyen’s labor policies was the port of Buenos 
Aires, which had retained its symbolic role earned during the first presi- 
dency. Moreover, the perception existed that the rom had ties to the Radi- 
cal Party; if the position of labor was to change, Fom was the obvious 
candidate to begin the process. In addition, with the possible exception of 
the railroaders, no other workers could so easily place the government in 
a difficult position. 

Many maritime workers saw Yrigoyen’s election as an opportunity to 
regain a dominant position. Tensions had been running high between the 
Council of Relations (the coordinating body of the rom and the organized 
officers) and the Mihanovich line. The issues were clear. The company had 
not fulfilled the agreements that it had made in 1924, as even La Prensa 
acknowledged.'° Also crucial were the pressure, especially on the officers, 
to join company unions and the difficulty posed to union activity. The 
council believed that Hermelo had worked to weaken the union and that a 
change in administration would favor them. Because the existing arrange- 
ments in the port had been intended to favor the Anti-Personalists, the 
Personalists would want to reverse the situation. 

The Council of Relations had readied itself for the change of adminis- 
tration. It made agreements with maritime unions in Uruguay and Para- 
guay, many of whose members also worked for Mihanovich. A set of 
demands was presented that called for the fulfillment of the 1924 agree- 
ments and for Mihanovich to recognize the right to unionize and to estab- 
lish a union shop. 

The company precipitated a crisis just prior to Yrigoyen assuming office 
by firing the captain of the Bruselas and, when he was backed by his crew, 
using force to throw them off the ship. In internal discussions, Francisco 
Garcia argued that the strike should be postponed, saying that it should 
occur only when the union wanted it to happen and not when the company 
found it convenient. Garcia failed to brake the rush to strike, which began 
just six days before the change in administration. Although the Fom re- 
ceived cooperation from its counterparts in the other countries, most offi- 
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cers did not disembark. This permitted Mihanovich to man its ships. 
Although there was a good deal of confusion because of problems with 
tugs and, according to the U.S. embassy, a distinct slackening of maritime 
activity, ships did sail. 

The incoming administration was of two minds. It wanted to help the 
union but not have trade disrupted. It displayed enough force in the port 
area that violence was limited, but it did occur. In one incident, gunfire 
erupted between strikers and supporters of the company, leaving one of 
the latter dead and another wounded. This was far from the only such 
event. Despite intense vigilance, when the Apipé, which was manned by 
strikebreakers, was set to sail, a bomb was placed on board. An anonymous 
phone call warned the authorities, who then flooded the hold to prevent 
the explosion and thereby delayed its departure. According to Osvaldo 
Bayer, the man who claimed to have planted the bomb was Severino Di 
Giovanni, the famous Italian Anarchist, and he did so without the knowl- 
edge of the Fom. 

The Yrigoyen administration became determined to reach a settlement. 
The parties to the dispute met regularly with the naval minister and more 
frequently with Minister of Interior Gonzalez, and at times with Yrigoyen 
himself. The government backed its desire for a settlement with orders to 
the port authorities not to give employment papers to substitute workers, 
which made staffing with strikebreakers difficult. After numerous meet- 
ings and twenty days, an agreement was hammered out that allowed the 
union to claim a triumph. It called for reincorporation of all workers on 
ships flying Argentine flags and recognition of the right of association, 
and the company promised to respect existing work and salary conditions. 
The union failed to win the dismissal of strikebreakers. This led to a dis- 
agreement on whether strikers would sail on the same ship as before the 
stoppage, thereby expelling the strikebreakers. The government decided in 
the union's favor. Problems continued, however, and the company did 
not display any more willingness to accept the union. The Uruguayans, 
who had struck in support of the Argentines, remained locked out, and 
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the rom felt it could do nothing. Gonzalez refused to see the union, though 
later delegations met with both him and Yrigoyen.” 

The government could see the outcome as a triumph. The union was 
not unhappy. La Prensa editorialized that this was the way strikes should 
be handled, with firmness and government negotiations. It saw this as 
optimal, while criticizing the hands-off attitude that it saw in Rosario. The 
U.S. embassy reported to Washington that “the press was unanimous in 
approving the firm yet mediatory attitude of the Government.” By the 
end of October, the U.S. military attaché had this to say: 


The very pessimistic way in which the idea of D. Irigoyen’s return 
to the Presidency was viewed by a large circle, seems to be chang- 
ing. The following is a quote from an editorial which appeared in 
the “Buenos Aires Herald” in this city: “There is no denying the 
fact that there is a growing spirit of optimism in local business 
and commercial circles regarding the actuation of the Irigoyen 
government. This has not been caused so much by the interviews 
which have been accorded by the President to various industrial 
and financial delegations and his expressed desire to assist trad- 
ers, railways and producers to extend their operations in Argen- 
tina, but by his evident refusal to follow in the path which labor 
agitators and others are attempting to draw him.”** 


From the government’s perspective, the port strike had worked out well. 
A simultaneous strike wave in Rosario appeared much more ominous. 
Because it began before Yrigoyen assumed the presidency, he could not 
rationally be blamed for it. Still, the strikes disrupted Rosario’s economic 
life for months, affecting its port and such public utilities as electrical 
power, telephones, streetcars, and buses. It also spread to the city of Santa 
Fe and the other ports of Santa Fe province, and began spilling over into 
the cereal belt, in both Santa Fe and Córdoba provinces. 

The Rosario strike wave helped set the tone for Yrigoyen’s second term, 
but a detailed account is unnecessary because two recent works have dis- 
cussed it at some length.!* It is necessary, however, to give an overview in 
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order to see the scope of the challenge to the desire for an orderly society. 
The wave of strikes started in May 1928 and only began to die out in mid- 
1929. Moreover, the strike wave had ties to politics and the Radical Party, 
which made it more troubling to those who saw it as a harbinger of the 
future. 

The labor unrest began right before Miguel Gómez Cello assumed of- 
fice as governor of Santa Fe. Gómez Cello was a Personalist Radical and 
had defeated a candidate of the governing Anti-Personalists. He appointed 
Ricardo Caballero, a mercurial Radical politician who specialized in ap- 
peals to the working class and had been an Anarchist in his youth, to be 
chief of police of Rosario. The police chief was the governor’s key political 
operative in the city, and Caballero’s role underlines the importance of the 
police in Radical politics. It also reiterates the role that police play in labor 
agitation. When police hold back and permit workers to use intimidation 
based on their numbers, the balance of power swings in their favor. 

In 1927 approximately 50 percent of the dockworkers had been pro- 
vided by the Asociación del Trabajo, but the union had begun to rebuild. 
In May 1928 it struck for an increase of one peso per day and the with- 
drawal from the port of the inspectors of the at. The national authorities 
(still Anti-Personalists) controlled the port through the port prefecture, 
which kept a tight lid on the situation. 

On May 8, however, a strikebreaker by the name of Juan Romero got 
down from a streetcar to enter the port. A group of female strike support- 
ers approached Romero and attempted to hand him propaganda. Romero 
pulled a revolver and mortally wounded nineteen-year-old Luisa Lallana. 
Romero was arrested, as was Tiberio Podestá, the head of the company 
union. The latter was charged with inciting Romero to shoot but was later 
cleared. Thousands attended the funeral for Lallana, and her death gener- 
ated a twenty-four-hour general strike in the city. This was just the first 
death and the first general strike of the many that shut down Rosario in 
1928 and 1929. 

The port remained in the hands of the national authorities, but on May 
Io Caballero became police chief and outside the gates of the port, the 
strikers and their supporters had almost a free hand. Caballero intended 
to reap working-class political support in return for his tolerant attitude. 
Moreover, he made clear that there were other reasons as well. He claimed 
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that those who worked for the ar and distributed jobs in the port also 
functioned as political bosses for the ruling conservative (Anti-Personalist) 
interests. A union victory would cost them their source of patronage. 

The port strike spread to other ports in Santa Fe province and also 
briefly to Bahia Blanca, in southern Buenos Aires Province. During its 
course, a forty-eight-hour solidarity strike shut down Rosario. Even the 
labor press noted that the suburbs seemed to lack any police protection. 
Considerable violence and looting occurred. The Anarchists even tried to 
shut down Buenos Aires with a sympathy strike but were largely unsuc- 
cessful. The port strike was settled on May 22 with a victory for the 
workers.!* 

Once the barriers went down, wave after wave of major strikes punc- 
tured whatever tranquility existed in Rosario. With stoppages of telephone 
and trolley service the fabric of urban life was threatened. Seemingly un- 
ending sabotage and violence accompanied the strikes.” Caballero did me- 
diate some strikes, but the hands-off attitude of the police, the sense of 
exaltation that permeated the Rosario working class, and the possibility of 
real gains drove the strikers. The laissez-faire attitude of the police was not 
the product of the paranoia of employers or the establishment press; in 
fact, it was something that even the Syndicalists acknowledged.'* 

Confusion reigned in Santa Fe politics. The governor closed the legisla- 
ture with the hope that the national government would intervene and call 
new elections. The excuse was that the majority had been fraudulently 
elected. The provincial Radical Party split over Caballero and went into the 
municipal elections in Rosario divided. Despite charges that it used the 
police to gain votes, Caballero’s group lost to the more orthodox Radical 
faction. It did fare well, however, in working-class neighborhoods.” 

Alvear had refrained from intervening in Santa Fe, restrained by the 
overwhelming electoral victory of the Personalists in Santa Fe and the na- 
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tion as a whole. Strikes in rural areas pushed Yrigoyen to become involved. 
These were partially inspired by Rosario’s wave of unrest and, according 
to Eduardo Sartelli, by the lower wages produced by the increasing use of 
trucks and harvesters. The strikes began in mid-1928 and by December 
had spread widely, affecting carters, stevedores, and others. The demands 
focused on union recognition, closed shops, and higher wages. As always 
in this type of conflict, considerable violence erupted. 

Farmers and agricultural interests asked the national government for 
help. After sending an agent of the DNT to investigate, on December 2 
Yrigoyen ordered troops to Santa Fe. Despite pretending to be neutral, the 
troops favored the farmers over the workers, as union protests demon- 
strated. The rural unrest petered out and the harvest was finished, largely 
unhampered. This did not satisfy those who had been calling for action. 
An editorial in La Prensa on December 4 argued that maintaining order 
was the duty of the provincial government and not the national govern- 
ment. 

Nine days after troops entered the province, Caballero submitted his 
resignation, undoubtedly fearing that he would be fired by a governor who 
worried that Yrigoyen would take over the province.” In 1929 strike activ- 
ity continued at an extremely high rate in Rosario. Despite the hopes that 
had greeted Yrigoyen's election among major sectors of the labor move- 
ment and the popular classes, less than two months after he assumed 
office he had sent troops to dampen down labor unrest. 


The Administration's Retreat 


The administration's ability to make grand gestures became very limited. 
In early May 1929 Critica commented on the poor price of wheat. Em- 
ployment in the capital had been volatile since mid-1928 but began de- 
clining in mid-1929. This reflected the falling prices for exports and the 
flow of capital toward New York. Tax receipts of the central government 
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declined markedly in 1930, though this did not have, as yet, an impact on 
spending.” 

The administration’s relations with the Unión Ferroviaria were rocky. 
It appears that Yrigoyen found the strength of the ur disturbing because 
of the prominent positions held by Socialists and the close ties many lead- 
ers had forged with the Alvear administration. Also, according to Paul 
Goodwin, Yrigoyen desired good relations with the rail companies. A key 
player in developing that relationship was the principal lawyer for the Cen- 
tral Argentino, Altanasio Iturbe, who had been a Radical from the earliest 
days and had served as Yrigoyen’s private secretary. Yrigoyen wanted good 
relations with British capital, in part because he feared Yankee capital. 
British Ambassador Malcolm Robertson reported that Yrigoyen told him, 
“I know I am speaking in the name of my country as well as in my own 
when I say we have confidence in British capital and British railways which 
we know.” Yrigoyen even blocked a rollback of freight costs that the Alvear 
administration had called for.” 

The Personalists developed a complex relationship with the railroaders. 
The ur's rivals met regularly with Yrigoyen and other major officials. 
These parallel unions had significant support in some provinces. Commu- 
nists and Syndicalists, however, began to withdraw their backing, particu- 
larly the latter, after the effort began in 1929 to merge Syndicalist and 
Socialist-dominated union confederations.” 

The administration remained willing to intervene in local conflicts on 
the side of the ur. In early 1929 the Pacifico railroad laid off 160 workers 
from its shops in Junin and Mendoza, which employed 3,200, claiming 
lack of work. The ur charged that the dismissals occurred in order to per- 
mit the hiring of twenty-five foreigners and the outsourcing of work. Con- 
tracts called for as much work as possible to be done in the shops, and the 
union was making a nationalistic appeal. The workers struck the shops for 
eight days, backed by large-scale popular agitation in Junin. Government 
officials, including Yrigoyen, had been meeting with the parties, but firmer 
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intervention happened after March 7, 1929. Workers halted all Pacifico 
traffic near Buenos Aires for fifteen minutes during the morning rush 
hour and threatened to begin a work-to-regulation. The highest reaches of 
the government applied pressure on the company, including the minister 
of public works and Yrigoyen, with the president coming down strongly in 
favor of rehiring the workers. The Pacifico agreed to take back the workers 
and pay salaries for the strike days. Studies were to be made of other pend- 
ing matters. The uF continued to meet with key leaders, including the 
president, and get cooperation on small, but important items. 

Larger issues were more problematic. For some time, the ur had 
pressed for a number of improvements, including a minimum salary of 
150 pesos a month, a contract for administrative employees, and paid holi- 
days for those workers who did not yet receive them. In November 1929 
the union held a series of short but expanding strikes, provoking interven- 
tion by Yrigoyen and Gonzalez. The protest was called off, and negotia- 
tions with the companies continued. According to internal railroad 
company papers, the government was not very sympathetic to the workers. 
The government did make sure that several job categories began to receive 
paid vacations in December. No further progress had occurred when in 
February 1930 railroaders belonging to a recently reconstituted Federación 
de Sindicatos Ferroviarios, a parallel union with ties to the Communists, 
began to work-to-regulation. Although not a very large organization, it had 
strong support among signalmen, who slowed traffic on the Central Ar- 
gentino. The slowdown threatened to spread to other lines. After negotiat- 
ing the return of all the strikers, the movement ended, but the threat hung 
in the air. 

On March 11, 1930, the uF announced that on the following day rail 
traffic would stop between three and four in the afternoon. Work-to-regula- 
tion began the next day, which as always slowed traffic. La Prensa blamed 
the government for failing to take stronger measures to resolve problems 
before the strike began. As frequently happened during work-to-regulation 
on commuter lines, passengers rioted. At the Villa Luro station on the 
Ferrocarril Oeste, a train was sacked and ten cars burned. Elsewhere lesser 
levels of violence occurred. The companies blamed the railroaders for the 
violence, but it appears likely that the passengers were responsible. It re- 
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mains possible that they were egged on by the workers. A solution was 
difficult because the union was under great pressure from the rank and 
file. The companies claimed that because their economic position was de- 
teriorating, they had too many employees. After both parties met with Yri- 
goyen and various cabinet members, on March 20 a solution was 
announced. Service was to be regularized within forty-eight hours and all 
contracts without fixed expiration dates were to be revised. Under the di- 
rector of railroads, a joint commission met, but no agreements could be 
reached, leaving the workers in the same position as before. No major 
improvement in conditions occurred until after 1943.7’ 

The Rosario trolley strikes in 1929 illustrate the willingness of the gov- 
ernment to mediate labor unrest outside recognized channels and the lim- 
ited possibility of political gains through such activity. The trolley workers’ 
union had been formed in 1928 and had struck twice during that year. A 
third strike began on the morning of December 31 when at 9:30 the union 
issued an order to return the trolleys to the station. This unexpected stop- 
page occurred because the company had hired men to be trained as driv- 
ers, without consulting the union, as the contract required. A driver had 
refused to train one of the new hires and was fired. According to a report 
in Critica, workers claimed that the company director had pressured them 
to vote for the Anti-Personalist presidential candidate Leopoldo Melo, and 
the director was retaliating because they had voted for Yrigoyen. True or 
not, the company could not immediately restore service because it lacked 
workers. When it appeared to be successfully moving in that direction, on 
January 5 switches were destroyed and several trolleys were attacked with 
pistol shots, rocks, and bricks. Windows were broken and several employ- 
ees wounded. The company pulled the trolleys off the streets, which placed 
great pressure on the government, because there were not enough buses 
to carry commuters and there were threats of a bus strike. 

The interim police chief, who had replaced Caballero, spoke to both 
sides and promised to try to protect the streetcars, but service remained 
suspended. Negotiations took place, but according to the union, the com- 
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pany insisted on firing some workers and lowering the salary of others. 
The national government’s position was murky. The commander of the 
troops sent to Santa Fe waited for orders while sabotage continued. When 
a worker delegation went to the capital to present its position to the presi- 
dent, they failed to arrange a meeting but did see Minister of Interior 
Gonzalez. The stumbling block was the company’s insistence that it keep 
the two hundred workers that it had hired to break the strike. Conflicts 
existed within the union about whether it should negotiate through the 
national government. On January 15 Yrigoyen offered to arbitrate and 
made a finding that favored the union, calling for the rehiring of all strik- 
ers and general improvements in conditions. Trolley service was slowly 
restored.” 

The problems did not end. Friction developed between former strike- 
breakers and union men, which turned to violence. Both parties met with 
Yrigoyen and agreed to accept a government representative to investigate 
the problem. Yrigoyen’s choice of Manuel Claps, the director general of 
the State Railroads and personal confidant, ignored bureaucratic niceties. 
In a federal system, the president had no legal right to intervene in a con- 
flict in the city of Rosario nor did Claps’s job have anything to do with 
trolleys. This was not the sort of thing that bothered Yrigoyen, although it 
certainly did La Prensa. Clashes between the two groups of workers contin- 
ued, despite each group working on a different shift. The president and 
his representatives continued to mediate, but union members grew in- 
creasingly unhappy. 

In July, in the midst of another Rosario dock strike, the union adopted 
a pure Anarcho-Syndicalist position by rejecting further involvement of 
the national government. It preferred to deal directly with the employer 
and handed a petition for betterments to the company. The company re- 
fused to consider it and the union struck. The company, while claiming to 
have enough workers to put the cars in service, waited for permission from 
the government. The impact of having no streetcars was compounded by 
a general strike intended to back the dockworkers. Almost all transporta- 
tion, both public and private, ceased, creating food shortages. The national 
government dispatched the minister of public works to Rosario. He and 
others helped shape a settlement to the port strike, which included a gov- 
ernment promise of freedom of work, which in this case meant that the 
AT lost its special role in the port. 
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With the end of the general strike, the trolley company and the police 
promised to restart service and the city began fining the company for every 
trolley that did not circulate. On August 3 the company put a quarter of its 
cars on the streets, and the number increased in subsequent days. The 
trams, however, only circulated with a fireman armed with a rifle on the 
front platform on urban trips and an additional armed fireman on the rear 
platform on suburban ones. The cars could only run during the day and 
violence was constant. Understandably, the public feared riding the trol- 
leys. Little hope of a settlement existed, because the workers refused to 
accept mediation from either local or national authorities, preferring to 
deal directly with the company. The latter seemed determined to break the 
union but was willing to accept arbitration by Yrigoyen. 

With no progress being made, the Rosario unions turned to their tradi- 
tional weapon, a general strike, which they called for August 21. Unions 
and workers did not respond with their normal vigor. After a year of con- 
stant turmoil, workers appeared tired. The authorities acted with more 
determination than usual, putting all their forces into the streets. By Au- 
gust 23 most workers had returned to their jobs. The trolley strike contin- 
ued, but trams began to circulate within the city without armed guards 
and even made runs at night. With the approval of the provincial authori- 
ties, the company announced that it would take back strikers who returned 
to work, but it only took back a portion. By the end of the first week of 
September, service on the trolley lines had returned to normal, although 
guards remained necessary at night. The strikers still continued their ef- 
forts but to no avail. A combination of the ideological views of the workers, 
the tiredness of the working class, and the increased determination of the 
authorities doomed the union, despite obtaining the intervention of Yri- 
goyen.? The violence and turmoil that marked Rosario in 1928 and 1929 
fed the fears of key elements in Buenos Aires that the upheavals of 1917-21 
were bound to return. 

Even unions that had connections to the government could not depend 
on continuous help. The telephone workers’ union of the capital demon- 
strates this. It had grown in scope since its founding. Affiliated unions 
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existed in the interior—though some were weak—in Córdoba, Bahia 
Blanca, La Plata, Rosario, Tucuman, and Santiago del Estero. Problems 
began when telephone workers formed a union in the city of Santa Fe in 
May 1930. A strike started in mid-July, but the union refused to accept an 
offer of mediation from the provincial department of labor. Nor would it 
meet with the employer without the presence of a delegate from the union 
in Buenos Aires, which the company would not permit. Later union publi- 
cations would argue that both tactics were serious mistakes. Sabotage be- 
came the weapon of choice. Other telephone strikes had also used sabotage 
but had combined direct action with access to the government. There 
seemed no way to end the strike favorably. The telephone union in the 
capital called a twenty-four-hour strike on August 28 for all its affiliated 
organizations, with the hope of pressuring the company in Santa Fe and 
of settling its own complaints about changes in the work rules that it con- 
sidered dangerous. Despite union representatives having personally as- 
sured Minister of Interior González that they had no intention of helping 
any political movement against the government and were willing to accept 
any reasonable offer from the company, the government did not respond 
neutrally. The police came out in force for the strike, and the reporting of 
it in La Prensa appears more favorable than in La Epoca. The strike had a 
limited impact because union activists tended to be men who worked in 
installation and repair and therefore had little short-term ability to cut 
communications. Female operators supported the union in much fewer 
numbers. The September coup ended the effort to save the strike, and 
many activists in Santa Fe lost their jobs. 

The government efforts to stay close to the Fom continued. The port 
remained plagued, however, by the competition between the From and the 
uomar. As important, friction over discipline and other issues upset the 
relationship between officers and the subordinate ranks. The largest water- 
front employer, Mihanovich, was determined to have company-dominated 
unions. Finally, as the Depression progressed, the government could ill 
afford to have the port of Buenos Aires tied up. 

In February 1929 a short strike by stevedores seconded by other port 
workers produced a promise from the chief of police that the agents of the 
AT would be excluded from the port. For the first time since 1921, the 
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AT would not control a segment of port hiring. From the government's 
perspective, those doing the hiring would not be unfavorable to the Radi- 
cals. The Ar had been accused of supporting Yrigoyen’s political oppo- 
nents. 

Almost simultaneously, the Fom reiterated a series of demands to the 
shippers. The Council of Relations met regularly with Yrigoyen and Elipi- 
dio Gonzalez, as did the shippers. According to Critica, Yrigoyen expressed 
amazement at the low salaries that some job categories received. Ulti- 
mately both parties consented to have Yrigoyen mediate a settlement. In 
May an agreement considerably raised salaries for almost all subordinate 
job categories. Two important shipping magnates, including Alberto Do- 
dero, the head of Mihanovich, wrote to Yrigoyen to express their apprecia- 
tion for “his valuable intervention.” 

The rom continued to agitate about a series of different issues, includ- 
ing the eight-hour day, and the waterfront remained plagued by conflicts 
over the manning of ships. The rom met with the port authorities, Gonza- 
lez, and occasionally the president, but nothing of value was achieved. Part 
of the problem may have been, as claimed by the Communist Party paper, 
that on one occasion Yrigoyen did not want to meet with the rom because 
he was too old. Moreover, Syndicalist and Anarchist stevedores began to 
openly fight for control of the port, including through the use of violence. 
Ideological conflict wracked the rom. The different sections of the union 
could not agree on whether a new union confederation should be created. 
Cooperation between officers and the subordinate ranks deteriorated. The 
FOM still retained ties to the government, as can be seen when Francisco 
Garcia died in March 1930. Gonzalez and the police chief of Buenos Aires 
attended his wake, a surprising gesture in an environment in which open 
relationships between the government and unions remained unusual. 
Without the presence of Garcia any hope of keeping the union together 
proved impossible. Conflicts between officers and subordinates worsened, 
as did those among the different crafts on the ships. The Council of Rela- 
tions practically stopped meeting after February 1930.*! 
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When the DNT tried to sum up union activity in Buenos Aires at the 
end of 1929, it saw a movement that was incoherent and unable to make 
significant gains because of rivalries and its forms of organization. Al- 
though far from an unbiased source—the pnt clearly favored the type of 
organization created by the railroaders—its summary was not far off the 
mark.* The return of Yrigoyen had little positive impact on the labor 
movement. 


The Coup 


The overthrow of Yrigoyen presents two distinct challenges for the histo- 
rian. The first is the most obvious and the one that most historians have 
dealt with: why the political and military elite resorted to force and ousted 
Yrigoyen. This will be discussed in a brief manner below. More in line 
with the thrust of this book and equally important is why the coup was so 
popular among large sectors of the population. What had so dramatically 
changed from the Personalists’ overwhelming victory in the capital in the 
congressional elections of 1928, when they captured 46 percent of the 
vote, to their humiliating second-place finish in March 1930, just nosing 
out the Socialists with 28 percent of the vote? 

Although support for the regime existed until the end, what drove many 
followers of the Radicals to apathy or outright opposition? Of particular 
importance to the popular classes was Yrigoyen’s unwillingness or inabil- 
ity to fulfill the high expectations that existed upon his return to office. 
The failure of most unions to make major advances created a sense of 
frustration. Heightened ideological feelings plus the pressures created by 
the Depression led to violence, and not always between workers and em- 
ployers. 

The role of violence can be seen during a furniture strike called in June 
1930 by a Communist-led organization with the hope of gaining union 
recognition and a wage increase. The Communists had just separated 
from a Syndicalist-controlled union, and tremendous bitterness existed. 
The Communist Party had recently entered a period of extreme aggressive- 
ness with employers, the government, and other ideological tendencies— 
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even those on the Left. A strike in the furniture industry was bound to 
create sectarian struggles, but ethnic tensions worsened the situation. Fac- 
tories making inexpensive furniture tended to be owned by and employ 
eastern European Jews. Many of the Jewish-worker activists were Commu- 
nists, and their ethnicity and positions within the industry were resented 
by the more skilled workers. The latter built more expensive furniture, 
tended to be Spaniards or Italians, and favored the Syndicalists. Seven of 
the ten union members suspended for supporting the Communist posi- 
tion had eastern European names. 

A key tactic of the strike, which seemed to lack widespread support, was 
the use of violence to shut factories down. For example, on June 4 a group 
of people, including several women, lured police away from a factory. Then 
a larger group invaded the plant in order to prevent work from continuing 
and did considerable damage. According to La Prensa, this was the domi- 
nant tactic. On June ro the four hundred furniture workers confined in 
the Villa Devoto prison went on a hunger strike. Not surprisingly, a few 
days later the Communists allowed work to begin in the few factories 
where owners had made concessions. The strike ended in failure.** 

As always in the Radical era, the Buenos Aires waterfront became a 
crucial arena for confrontation. More threatening than the problems of the 
onboard personnel, from the government’s perspective and from those 
who wanted order, were the frequent gun battles in 1930 between groups 
of dockside workers. Bystanders did not always escape. In a shootout in 
February 1930, three were hit, including a high official of the Sud railroad. 
Exchanges of gunfire also took place in the streets of La Boca. 

Severe friction between Syndicalists and Anarchists in the port area 
dates to the early 1920s, if not before, but only after the Yrigoyen govern- 
ment had excluded the ar from hiring in the port did a breaking point 
come. A desire to protect sympathizers from the shrinking quantities of 
work combined with ideological rivalry to produce violence. In November 
1929 with the help of the Fom, the usa, and the Syndicalists in general, 
the stevedores’ union, Diques and Dársenas, was reconstituted with the 
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idea of confronting the Anarchist-controlled Boca y Barracas union, which 
had its base in the southern port area. Within a month Boca y Barracas 
demanded that all stevedores carry its card. Both the Syndicalists and the 
Socialists charged that Boca y Barracas worked with the thugs that had run 
the port for the ar. The Communists made similar charges but reversed 
the accusation. 

Both unions tried to expand their influence by allying with related occu- 
pations—carters and teamsters—and calling boycotts. Violence became 
frequent. By April the unions had agreed to divide jobs equally, but as this 
often did not work, gunplay continued. For example, the Italian ship Attiv- 
itá had for several days been unloaded by men belonging to Boca y Barra- 
cas. When men from the other union approached the foreman to demand 
that the agreement be fulfilled, he claimed to have no knowledge of it. 
Harsh words were exchanged. A shot rang out and then a generalized 
shower of bullets. By the time the police arrived, most of the participants 
had fled, but two men had been killed and five injured. One of the dead 
men, Wenceslao Balbín, was the pro-secretary of Boca y Barracas. The Syn- 
dicalists charged that Balbín had been assassinated by one of his own men. 
In another incident the pro-secretary of Diques y Dársenas was killed. The 
quarrel between ideologies spread to the port of Rosario. Violence began 
to occur onboard ships. Although the government had wanted to rid the 
port of patronal control for its political benefit, the disturbances threatened 
trade and also the general peace. 

Bread makers also faced a wave of violence. According to the organiza- 
tion of the owners of the bakeries, some four hundred violent incidents 
had occurred in Greater Buenos Aires in the last years. Seven bosses and 
eight workers had been killed, and material damage was high. Bakery own- 
ers placed some of the blame on provincial caudillos, who supposedly 
made sure that those arrested were let go.** In the usually peaceful city 
of Córdoba, a trolley strike deteriorated into violence and bombings, and 
provoked a partially successful forty-eight-hour general strike, despite ef- 
forts by the authorities and the provincial senate to mediate. The trolley 
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workers ultimately lost the strike.*” The violence made many nervous and 
reminded them of Yrigoyen’s first presidency. 

In an attempt to restore his shrinking political base, in April 1930 Yri- 
goyen freed Simón Radowitzky and sent him into exile. An Anarchist, 
Radowitzky had been imprisoned since 1909 for assassinating the police 
chief of Buenos Aires in retaliation for a May Day demonstration massa- 
cre. Radowitzky had been the center of a long, if not terribly effective, 
campaign to free him. Yrigoyen’s action parallels the gesture made by Al- 
vear in freeing Mafiasco. Yrigoyen hoped to firm up support among the 
popular classes, but such a gesture would only confirm negative opinions 
among others. It was unlikely to have a major impact. The mass-circulat- 
ing newspaper Critica supported the freeing but remained stridently op- 
posed to the president. 

High expectations of a major shift in favor of the working class had not 
been fulfilled and the situation appeared to be deteriorating. The Depres- 
sion played a large role in shaking confidence in the political system, caus- 
ing hardship and helping to undermine elements of clientelistism. 
Certainly, the government’s inability to help fulfill the expectations of the 
working class was at least partially due to the Depression. Still, as Peter 
Smith pointed out over a quarter century ago, the hardest impacts of the 
Depression were felt only after the planning for the coup had been long 
underway. Therefore, while a necessary condition, the Depression alone 
cannot have caused the coup.” 

Yrigoyen always had ignored the bureaucracy, preferring to hold power 
close to himself. He had felt the need to become involved in all issues. This 
became increasingly difficult in his second term as his personal strength 
lessened. Whether he was ill or senile, as some of the opposition charged, 
he clearly lacked his previous vigor. This created problems with decision 
making because there was little government apparatus to fill the gap. The 
collapse of the legislative bodies in 1930 compounded the situation. The 
Chamber of Deputies never got beyond discussing credentials, while the 
Senate met only once. The Buenos Aires city council tied itself in knots 
over the staffing of committees.* The Radical Party began splintering. 
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Traditional elites felt uncomfortable. The government had a middle- 
class air about it because many of the more elite Radicals were Anti- 
Personalists. There was fear of labor unrest. The Personalists used the 
power of the national government to upset local political arrangements. 
The Radicals claimed that such interventions permitted free and fair elec- 
tions, while their opposition believed that they represented the raw use of 
power. Elements of truth existed in both contentions. The fourteen prov- 
inces experienced government intervention eighty-two times between 
1860 and 1911, thirty-four times during the period of Radical hegemony, 
twenty times during Yrigoyen’s first term, and four more during his abbre- 
viated second presidency.“ Particularly worrisome was the violence that 
accompanied politics and interventions in San Juan and Mendoza, espe- 
cially the assassination of Carlos Lencinas of Mendoza. The populist Radi- 
cal dissident Lencinas, whose credentials had recently been rejected by the 
Senate, was supported by the Anti-Personalists and loathed by the Person- 
alists. The intervention in these provinces would inevitably lead to a Per- 
sonalist majority in the Senate, giving them control of all government 
branches for the first time. 

Creation of the so-called Klan Radical further exacerbated tensions. A 
group of bullyboys that was used to intimidate the opposition, the Klan 
had connections to some of the neighborhood Radical bosses in Buenos 
Aires. The opposition did not shy away from similar tactics.* The sense of 
unease was made worse in the minds of some of the traditional elites by 
their perception that the Radical government did not comprehend democ- 
racy. In 1927 an article in La Nación referred to Yrigoyenism as a type of 
Bolshevism combined with idolatry of its chief. Critica called the govern- 
ment “worse than dictatorships” and a “tyranny without violence,” imply- 
ing that Yrigoyen was able to hold the Argentine population in thrall 
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without violence. After the coup, Alvear was quoted as saying, “It had to 
be thus. Yrigoyen with an absolute ignorance of all methods of democratic 
government seemed to take pleasure in harming the institutions.”** The 
idea of liberal democracy had also come to be questioned by many.* 

The drop in revenue caused by the Depression helped to loosen the 
loyalty of government employees by delaying the payment of salaries. This 
argument needs to be made carefully; frequently, even prior to the Depres- 
sion, government workers received their wages late, primarily due to inef- 
ficiency. In 1930, however, in many cases the lateness had become serious 
enough to shatter any ties of loyalty. Municipal workers in Santiago del 
Estero formed a union and struck when owed two months of salary. The 
municipal authorities claimed that they simply lacked funds. In La Rioja 
the police struck because they were owed five months or more of their 
modest salaries of sixty pesos per month. They were jailed. Workers in the 
municipal slaughterhouse in Córdoba walked out due to delayed pay- 
ments. Teachers and municipal workers in the city of Buenos Aires re- 
ceived their pay late, as did state workers in general.** If loyalty existed 
because of obtaining a job, this could be broken by not being paid for 
that job. Breaking that loyalty had a potential cost because a change in 
government might mean a loss of the job, but anger, fear, and hope of 
change might have outweighed other factors. 

The working of the political system had collapsed in the midst of a 
burgeoning economic crisis. Political elites looked to the military for a way 
out and the military, motivated by the same goals and upset by what they 
saw as favoritism in promotions, joined the plots.“ Despite an uninspiring 
term from almost all angles, certain unions openly backed the government 
until the bitter end. The day before the coup, representatives of La Frater- 
nidad, the ur, and the maritime workers (undoubtedly the rom, but no 
union name was mentioned) met with Minister of Interior Gonzalez and 
offered their support, surmising correctly that the alternatives were worse. 
According to the Anarchist intellectual Diego Abad de Santillan, after the 
coup representatives of different anarchist groupings, the usa, the state 
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workers, and the rom, among others, planned resistance but were foiled 
by the actions of the police.* 

The government fell easily on September 6, 1930, to a military force 
primarily composed of army cadets. There was little violence and the ca- 
dets were greeted by enthusiastic crowds. An era had ended. 


Conclusion 


In the less than two years of his second term, Yrigoyen managed to dissi- 
pate much of the enthusiasm that had surrounded his election. He should 
not bear responsibility for the economic downturn, and the worst was yet 
to come. Still, like any politician’s popularity, Yrigoyen’s suffered because 
of a bad economy. Moreover, he had done little to consolidate his hold over 
the popular classes. In part the economic conditions hindered him, as did 
his seeming eagerness to cultivate British interests. His own lack of energy 
contributed. The state of the union movement made deepening the rela- 
tionship difficult. Efforts to recreate an alliance with workers on the water- 
front foundered in part because of their own divisions. With whom could 
Yrigoyen make an alliance? Would it even be stable? 

The violence was unsettling. In 1919 and 1921 it had created political 
problems, and the situation was even more unstable in 1929 and 1930. 
Violence, especially the sectarian violence that at times involved innocent 
bystanders, could not have been popular with the overwhelming majority 
of the people. It produced little or nothing for the practitioners. Even the 
strike wave in Rosario wore out the participants. By the time the economic 
and political elite decided to encourage a coup, much of the popular sup- 
port for Yrigoyen had evaporated. Ample proof can be found in the limited 
negative response to the coup, an uprising that was in fact little more than 
an armed demonstration. Support had indeed faded fast. 
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Conclusion 


Argentina’s first experience with full democracy opened on a hopeful note. 
Yrigoyen entered the Casa Rosada as president with tremendous advan- 
tages. He had won significant electoral support and the Radicals had an 
important voice in congress, even if they did not control the legislative 
body. The country was wealthy and largely literate, and its divisions 
seemed manageable. A new era of fair elections had begun and voter sup- 
port had become critical for the first time. New styles of politics and gain- 
ing popular support developed, but the Radicals and Yrigoyen adapted 
older traditions as well. The employment of the police chiefs of Buenos 
Aires to negotiate with unions is a perfect example. 

The way that Yrigoyen and the Radicals sought support profoundly 
alienated certain sectors of the population. It is important to keep in mind, 
however, that Yrigoyen won the 1928 presidential elections by a landslide. 
The malaise that developed in the next two years was partially conjunct- 
ural, but the failure of the Radical Party to sustain democracy had long- 
lasting impacts. Until the 1980s national leaders were rarely chosen by 
fair and open elections, and military coups became increasingly frequent. 

Yet the Radical Party cast a long shadow. The politics of the next era, 
1930-43, revolved around the Neoconservatives trying to maintain them- 
selves in power by excluding the Radicals. For most of the period, the 
government had a facade of democracy, but the Radicals were not permit- 
ted to win elections. Juan Perón, the dominant figure from 1945 to 1955, 
always claimed to be revitalizing Radical traditions. The Radicals clearly 
stood for something worthwhile politically. 

Why did the Radicals have such a large impact? The appeal of the Radi- 
cals to the population is not obvious today. They do not seem to offer a 
sharp break with the past, but the break was far greater than it first ap- 
pears. The Radicals assumed much of the credit for bringing fair voting to 
Argentina. They created an image of a party that symbolized moral integ- 
rity and portrayed others as corrupt. The Radicals also stood for national- 
ism. Yrigoyen helped produce an image of himself as a caring and almost 
saintly figure. He truly cared about the average person. The strategy la- 
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beled obrerismo did have an impact. It conveyed a message that the party 
and Yrigoyen cared about the popular classes. Alvear tried to use this strat- 
egy but with much less success. Unions, or rather some unions, were used 
as bridges to the working class. Unions had influence far beyond their 
small number of members, as their ability to summon larger numbers to 
join strikes indicates. Unions also provided legitimacy to connections with 
the government in an ideological world in which this was still viewed with 
suspicion. This strategy was complicated by the Radicals’ reluctance to 
move beyond personal contacts and embed the relationship in a bureau- 
cracy or laws. The relationship of Alvear and Ortiz with the railroaders 
stands as a major exception. The nature of the popular classes worked 
against the creation of formal relationships as well because both Anar- 
chists and Syndicalists rejected them and the large number of noncitizens 
limited working-class political importance. Still, compared with past atti- 
tudes, the Radicals’ relationship with labor was a major improvement. It 
allowed many in the working class to feel that they were part of the larger 
society. The Radical Party became the party of inclusion. 

The use of patronage and clientelism does not and cannot explain Radi- 
cal popularity. Both wings, Personalist and Anti-Personalist, used it freely, 
but only the former won significant support. Patronage allowed the Radi- 
cals to create elaborate party structures and involve a large part of the 
population in campaigns. 

The Radicals’ popularity also had a downside. By 1930 many found the 
Radicals to be threatening. They had upset the delicate balance of Argen- 
tine society. Politics had become less of an elite preserve.! The Radicals 
had made attempts to incorporate the working classes into the larger politi- 
cal and social world. Nonbelievers found the Radicals’ style, especially that 
of the Personalists, off-putting. The Radicals’ rhetoric, which defined 
themselves as patriotic and others as unworthy or worse, contributed to 
the mood of the country. No such thing as a legitimate opposition existed; 
there could be no loyal opposition. As the Radical control of congress ex- 
panded, along with their dominance of the provinces, non-Radical political 
elites felt that they had no place within the system. 

A characteristic of Argentine politics has been the paramount role of a 
leader within a party or movement. This did not start with the Radicals 
and Yrigoyen. At the turn of the twentieth century, men like Julio Roca and 
Bartlomé Mitre dominated politics as larger-than-life figures. This became 
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more pronounced, however, under Yrigoyen. He dominated the Radical 
Party and the political scene almost completely. As we have seen, there 
grew up what could almost be called a cult of personality. In Buenos Aires, 
party followers knelt on the Avenida de Mayo before Yrigoyen as he 
greeted them from a balcony. Portraits of Yrigoyen were placed in post 
offices, which went very much against Argentine traditions, and were only 
removed after protests from the press.? This kind of adoration of a leader 
repelled many, even inside the Radical Party. 

The major split inside the party in the 1920s cannot be explained by 
labeling the Anti-Personalists more conservative. Many of them were, but 
far from all. The Cantoni or Anastasi cannot be labeled conservative. The 
only uniting factor was resentment of Yrigoyen’s dominance of the party. 
By 1930 a significant segment of the population disliked what they saw as 
his overwhelming political influence. 

Personalism was also a management style. Both Alvear and Yrigoyen 
depended to a large extent on personal contacts, though the former less 
than the latter. We have examined this in regard to unions. The position 
of unions was never defined by law, nor did they ever have formal relation- 
ships with the Radical Party. Everything depended on personal connec- 
tions. This made a union’s relationship with the state totally dependent 
on personal whim. The shifting fortunes of the port unions under Alvear 
demonstrate labor’s vulnerability. The personal approach also meant that 
no bureaucracy existed to handle the growing number of labor laws and 
problems. When Yrigoyen became less vigorous, there was no governmen- 
tal apparatus to replace his personal role. Things just stagnated. The pnt’s 
role expanded, but not its size. The legal system did not change enough to 
fit the growing needs of a more industrialized and urban society.? With 
the exception of the ur and La Fraternidad, and to a lesser extent the mu- 
nicipal workers’ organization, the position of unions was always built on 
shifting sand. 

The Radicals’ attitude fit nicely with the ideologies of much of the labor 
movement, which rejected all involvement with bourgeois politics but fre- 
quently was more than happy to use connections with the government to 
negotiate with employers. This meant that there was little reason to change 
the nature of the relationship and formalize it. Some commentators have 
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seen institutional weakness as a key source of Argentina’s chronic political 
turmoil. 

The labor movement’s skepticism about the role of the state, with the 
partial exception of the Socialists, meant that it became extremely difficult 
to enact legislation that would attach the working class more firmly to the 
sociopolitical structure. Although pension plans continued to be created 
for key industries, a wider plan, law 11.289, which would have included an 
extensive number of workers, became a political liability instead of an 
asset. It united employers and unions in agitation to block its implementa- 
tion. The success of the opposition prevented any future legislation from 
having a chance of enactment. Argentina was left without an all-encom- 
passing pension system even under Perón. 

The pressure to incorporate the working class was limited by the mas- 
sive number of foreigners in key urban areas, especially Buenos Aires. If 
Argentine laws and customs had encouraged the nationalization of immi- 
grants, workers would have been an even more attractive target for the 
Radicals. Given their political drive, the Radicals would have been more 
diligent in their attempts to incorporate workers into the larger society. 

Contemporary observers found troubling the use of large-scale patron- 
age, and some historians have argued that the Radicals built their popular- 
ity on it. Radical popularity, however, did not depend on patronage. The 
number of government employees did expand greatly during the Radical 
era, but to a significant degree this reflected both the growing needs of the 
society and the expanding role of the government. Nevertheless, personal 
and political connections remained critical for securing jobs. Government 
employment became more attractive because working conditions and sala- 
ries improved dramatically. Large numbers of Radicals filled government 
offices. Both branches of the party used clientelism and patronage, but the 
Anti-Personalists never succeeded in creating a truly wide base. Other par- 
ties shared in the spoils. People appreciated the jobs, the toys, and the 
medical care, but it did not seem to translate into fervent support. There 
were too many alternative sources of help in a complex society like Buenos 
Aires. The love for Yrigoyen came from other sources. 

Nevertheless, patronage helped the Radicals build and operate a series 
of political machines. Clients provided many of the foot soldiers for the 
electoral campaigns. The tremendous turnouts for internal party elections 
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can be partially explained by it as well. Politics remained to a large extent 
a game of giving out jobs and handouts. Government employees con- 
sumed a growing portion of budgets, allowing less of a share for infra- 
structure and other permanent endowments. The existence of a patronage 
system is not surprising, nor in itself necessarily very deleterious. It was 
common enough around the Atlantic world. Neither the Radicals nor their 
immediate successors, however, made any serious attempts to reform gov- 
ernment employment and create a reasonably efficient bureaucracy, mak- 
ing government policies increasingly difficult to fully implement. 

During the early years of his first term, Yrigoyen aided unions in an 
attempt to win support among the working class. The way he did so, 
through the support of certain strikes, won him both friends and enemies. 
The tactic might have been more effective at some other period. He tried 
it as the world witnessed an international strike wave created by the dislo- 
cation of war, pent-up demands, inflation, the Russian Revolution, and 
ensuing upheavals elsewhere. Change seemed to be in the air, which pro- 
duced both hope and fear. In Argentina, the strike wave and the accompa- 
nying violence were intense. Yrigoyen did win fervent support. Not 
surprisingly, however, there was an intense adverse reaction from other 
sectors of the society. The Liga Patriótica and the AT were a direct result, 
and so were the Tragic Week of January 1919 and the slaughters in Pata- 
gonia. By mid-1921 Yrigoyen felt compelled to abandon his strategy be- 
cause the political costs had become too high. Although Yrigoyen 
remained interested in developing a relationship with labor, with the col- 
lapse of union pressure in the second half of 1921 this became less impor- 
tant. He did begin to explore new types of relationships with the railroad 
unions. 

Alvear, or perhaps Ortiz, also developed a strategy for attracting support 
through the labor movement. This came out of a pragmatic desire for 
votes, which became increasingly necessary once the split in the Radical 
Party occurred if the Anti-Personalists were not going to become irrele- 
vant. What the administration wanted can be seen in its dealings with La 
Confraternidad. It desired unions that were strong enough to keep order 
and willing to work with the government to improve the conditions of 
their members. The administration aided the rail unions in achieving this 
goal, and the ur, in particular, became the model union for the next several 
decades.* The Alvear administration proved unable or unwilling to extend 
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this tactic very far. It failed in its attempt to help create a similar organiza- 
tion onboard ships. The failure occurred because of its inability to adopt a 
unified strategy, but also because the workers could not agree on what 
type of union they desired. The administration’s attempts to create unions 
among government employees had little impact. 

Yrigoyen’s return to the presidential palace in 1928 produced high ex- 
pectations for a change in the nature of labor relations. Some welcomed 
the idea, while others feared it. Little came from the endeavor to recreate 
Yrigoyen’s initial strategy. Government interest had waned, driven by a 
desire to firm up relations with the British and the restraints brought about 
by the onset of economic problems. The fractured labor movement, with 
its inclination for infighting, also contributed. Still, the threat of a return to 
the “chaos” of the first term hung in the air and fed the fears of Yrigoyen’s 
opponents. 


Long-Range Impacts 


In many ways the political styles of the succeeding eras can be seen as 
having been derived from the Radical Party. This is particularly true of the 
Neoconservative era after the return of elections, 1932-43. The dominant 
politicians were Radicals, even if they were of the Anti-Personalist variety. 
They had learned much of their style during the earlier period. It is only 
enough to name the two elected presidents to give an idea of the impact 
of the Radical era. Agustin Justo and Roberto M. Ortiz had served in Al- 
vear’s cabinet as minister of war and minister of public works, respectively. 
The key opposition party, the Radicals, was headed by Alvear, who had 
returned to the original party with the blessing of Yrigoyen. 

Other key politicians had also gotten their start with the Radical Party, 
and the lessons that they had learned were not forgotten. We can see these 
lessons in the government’s approach to labor. Although not particularly 
interested in labor, the Anti-Personalists of the 1930s had learned that it 
was frequently more efficacious to make concessions when challenged by 
nonhostile unions. In 1932 the government forced the telephone company 
to settle a strike on terms not unfavorable to the workers, despite the strik- 
ers consistent use of sabotage, in part because the government wanted to 
send a message to the unions that it would not always be hostile.* Ortiz's 
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attempt to influence the direction of the nation’s strongest labor organiza- 
tion, the ur, and, upon failing to do so, to create a parallel organization 
was made possible by his role under Alvear in helping the ur make major 
gains. Even the Conservatives had learned that labor support could be im- 
portant. In the 1931 elections, the Conservatives in the Province of Buenos 
Aires placed on their list of candidates for the Chamber of Deputies two 
members of the ur. One of these, Bernardo Becerra, had had a distin- 
guished union career. Both were elected, but Becerra died before taking 
office.” This experiment was never repeated, presumably because the Con- 
servatives felt that they could maintain control of the province through 
fraud and that popular support was unnecessary. 

The political legacy of the Radicals did not cease with the 1943 coup 
that ended the Neoconservative era. Juan Perón always claimed that he had 
picked up the fallen banner of Yrigoyen that the Radicals had abandoned. 
Although this could be considered empty political rhetoric, there is a great 
deal of truth to the claim. Many of his tactics mirrored those of the Radi- 
cals. The Radicals had grasped the importance of the working class and 
the potential role of unions. The latter could act as a bridge to the workers. 
Aiding unions could win popular support and ties to unions could legiti- 
mize that popularity. The uF continued to be the model union and, at least 
in the early stages, a key focus of Perón. Perón pushed these tactics much 
further than had Yrigoyen. The scenario for Perón was very different be- 
cause he had to win popularity without the aid of an organized political 
party. In addition, the country had changed. By 1943 the urban working 
class had potentially become much more important politically. Industrial- 
ization was at a more advanced stage than it had been in the 1920s. There 
had been a large inflow of workers from rural areas to Buenos Aires, and 
a smaller percentage of workers were foreign-born because immigration 
essentially had stopped with the onset of the Depression. Perón also be- 
lieved in something that the Radicals had not—the efficacy of embedding 
labor in state structures. The bureaucracies that the Radicals failed to ex- 
pand became larger. Only with Perón was the working class fully incorpo- 
rated into the society. The nature of that incorporation has shaped the 
labor movement and much of the political system to the present day.® 
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The employment by the Perón regime of a combination of personal and 
state charity to aid the poor bears some resemblance to the tactics of Yri- 
goyen and the Radicals, though on a much larger scale. Yrigoyen’s use of 
personal charity and his attempt to appear saintly was a clear antecedent 
of the role that Evita Peron played through her foundation. She personally 
dispensed aid to the poor, but most of the funding came from government 
sources. Evita was portrayed as self-sacrificing, kissing lepers and the like, 
and deeply attached to the poor, but, unlike Yrigoyen, she was never one 
to be abstemious.” The scale was much larger under the Peróns, but there 
are clear continuities. 

The Radical style of rhetoric, which denied that opponents had any legit- 
imacy, continued after the September 1930 coup. This rhetoric very much 
characterized almost all governments and political movements until the 
1980s. Politics in the 1930s revolved around the exclusion of the Radicals. 
The Peronists in the 1940s and 1950s did not permit the opposition a full 
voice, although the Peronists had firm control of all government branches. 
After the overthrow of Perón, the victors refused to allow the Peronists a 
role in the electoral system. In the 1970s the attitude of nontolerance 
turned ever more brutal and deadly, and Argentines killed each other in 
great numbers. The Radicals of the 1916-30 era cannot be blamed for 
others extending their rhetoric and making it harsher and deadly. There 
had been plenty of opportunities to shape new forms of rhetoric and allow 
for a legitimating of the opposition, but it did not happen. What is worse 
is that rhetoric turned into reality. 

A single leader dominating political parties did not end with Yrigoyen. 
In both Radical and Peronist parties, leaders solidified their power and 
hung onto it for many years. There were periods of disputed leadership, 
but someone always consolidated authority. In the Radical Party domi- 
nance passed from Yrigoyen to Alvear to Ricardo Balbín to Raúl Alfonsín, 
and in the Peronist Party power went from Perón to Carlos Menem; as of 
2007 Néstor Kirchner is consolidating his control. 

The legacy of the first experiment in democracy was very large. It set 
many of the styles of Argentine politics for several generations. The man- 
ner in which the Radicals mobilized political support was to be a model. 
The coup of September 1930 began a cycle of military takeovers with ever- 
shorter periods of civilian rule in between. The violence associated with 
military governments increased over time. The opportunity for democracy 
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to become fully established again came only in the 1980s. Although the 
Radicals helped establish much of the political style of Argentina, they 
cannot be held responsible for what was to come. Whatever their errors, 
Argentina was a functioning democracy between 1916 and 1930 and a 
society with a great deal of hope and promise. It is this disconnect that 
helps make Argentina’s collapse so tragic and underlines the difficulty in 
sustaining democracy. 

History is not the sweater in the old Italian saying, which if you start 
buttoning it up wrong will come out wrong on the top. There are always 
opportunities to change directions. The 1930 coup only became inevitable 
in the immediately preceding weeks. Still, the political traditions begun 
under the Radicals cast a long shadow. 
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“At a time when historical scholarship on Latin America is awash in postmodern 
cultural and gender studies, often dealing with subjects of trivial consequence, Joel 
Horowitz's book tackles an enormously important subject. Argentina’s Unión 
Civica Radical was Latin America’s first mass-based political party, arguably the first 
to emerge in the former colonial world. The UCR's history ranks with that of the 
Congress Party in India and a handful of other examples of attempts to institution- 
alize and democratize politics on the remnants of colonial structures and practices. 
The UCR thus occupies a prominent place not only in Argentina’s history but also 
in the history of twentieth-century democracy. This is a story ripe for a reassess- 
ment. Horowitz provides the most detailed study of labor politics in this decade 
that exists in any language; no historian even from Argentina has his command 
and understanding of the politics of labor in this decade. He covers all the major 
ideological tendencies, labor confederations, and key unions with absolute mastery. 
His research is extraordinarily deep here and the chapters are brimming with 
insights. The publication of Joel Horowitz’s book confirms Penn State University 
Press's status as the leading English-language publisher of Argentine history.” 
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“This book sheds new light on a crucial chapter in the struggle for democracy in 
Argentina. Drawing on approaches from political and labor history, Horowitz's 
study examines the complex negotiations between party leaders, state officials, 
and working people that shaped public life during the heyday of Radical Party rule. 
In the process, it questions familiar assumptions regarding cronyism and popular 
politics associated with the Argentine republic in the early twentieth century.” 
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